





























If They’re Good 
Enough for Them 


Cpieosh telephone construc- 
tion tools are in constant use by 
hundreds of telephone companies. 
Repeat orders prove they are giving 
perfect satisfaction. 


The line includes practically every- 
thing in telephone construction. 


Write ow for catalogue No. 55. 


They’re Good Enough 
for You 
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OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


Oshkosh, Wis., U. S.A. 



























Cross Ringing Again 
On Your Harmonic Party Lines? 


Your Pole Changer Needs Better Watching 


If you had a HOLTZER-CABOT FREQUENCY 
METER to check its cycles, you could keep them 
so tuned that they would not get out of step. 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT FREQUENCY METER is 
the best instrument for you because it RECORDS 
EVERY ALTERNATION. 

The meter reads directly upon a dial, in either 
cycles per minute or cycles per second. 

Because of the permanent record it gives, this 
meter is far ahead of any that depend upon reeds 
or electrical tuning devices. It is the most accu- 
rate Frequency Meter on the market today. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 
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organization.” 








@ W. R. Pearce, General superintendent of the Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, sees that more 
than two hundred of his executives read every issue of Telephone 


q “A man cannot be a good telephone executive 
unless he keeps abreast of the times by reading the 
trade paper of the field,” says Superintendent Pearce. 


“Our company invites the reading of Telephone 
ngineer, by offering to pay one-half of the sub- 
scription price of the magazine—the employe paying 
the other half. Reading keeps our men abreast 


@ “I am surprised more telephone companies do not 
follow our plan and improve the efficiency of their 


@ Telephone Engineer is willing to help by quoting a special 
subscription price to companies anxious to improve their service 
by making readers of their employes. 
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Things the Convention Might Discuss 


ey ge eornen between Independent and Bell telephone companies continue to be reported in 
dispatches that come to this office almost daily. Occasionally the contracting parties 
are courteous enough to express a desire for the sanction of the United States department of 
justice. 

But that is rare. Ordinarily none of those involved seem to know that the permis- 
sion of the department is one of the rules of the game. In spite of the trade papers (and 
we still claim to reach all these telephone men who want to sell out as well as those who 
are willing to stay in) there seems to be a lot of Independent operators who never heard of the 
Kingsbury letter, the anti-trust laws, or the attorney general of the United States. Possibly 
they have merely forgotten the existence of those somewhat negligible factors in the pres- 
ence of more pressing and more active affairs. 

At any rate, if the convention wishes to discuss mergers it will have some material, with 
the accent on the adjective. No doubt it will want to discuss mergers, and it is unfortunate 
that discussion has no effect upon the situation. Like most objectionable conditions, only 
action can affect it. 

So, as we are only discussing discussions just now, we will leave the subject; 
with, however, the final comment that it appears to be up to the association at least to take 
a positive stand on the subject—for or against. This somewhat brusque comment is not in- 
tended as a reflection upon those sincere members and directors who have consistently and 
persistently fought against mergers, but it is a criticism of those who, for one reason or 
another, are inclined to quibble the association into passivity and inaction. 

The convention might discuss, if it would, the purchasing of Bell equipment by its mem- 
bers. 

Men like to retain the right to buy where they please. Your strongest advocate of 
the open market is he who can buy cheapest from the seller to whom his fellows object. But 
there is no answer to the argument that the word “Independent” in the telephone business 
means “Anti-Bell” and nothing else. Only the ordinary and average gift of logic is needed 
to carry the idea to its natural conclusion. 

Of course a resolution to the effect that all members of the Independent association buy 
all their equipment from Independent dealers would precipitate a rumpus. We would not 
advocate such a step by any means. For all we know, it might be illegal. Lacking a legal 
education and having a delightfully hazy idea of law in general, we merely advance this idea 
in a spirit of mischief. 

On the other hand, we have for discussion the fact, amply demonstrated, that the West- 
ern Electric Company is still trying to sell its goods to Independent operators when it had ap- 
parently promised it wouldn’t. On this subject we refuse to get excited, because we never 
considered the promise seriously. Rather let us say, to give the W. E. its due, we never con- 
sidered that it had promised not to sell to Independents. Blame the buyer, not the seller, 
if there is any blame to be placed. If we made a fuss about every salesman that solicited 
us, we would not have time to edit Telephone Engineer. 

The convention might discuss physical connection of all telephone lines. There is a 
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subject that is legitimate and important. It is something the Independents want, and the 
people want, and the Bell does not want. The Bell has the weak end of the argument. The 
Independents could get universal physical connection in a hurry if they showed as much spirit 
and aggressiveness in going after it as the Bell does in fighting it whenever even a sugges- 
tion of it appears. 

Lack of results for the toll line committee resulted in its quitting the job—and it can 
hardly be blamed for getting disgusted. But the fact that the committee was stalled along by 
its pleasant and diplomatic contemporaries does not close the case. The Independents still 
have that toll line connection coming to them, according to the terms of the agreement. 
A little more discussion on that subject would do no harm. 

If telephone men heard the word discussion as often as editors do they would become 
a bit calloused to its charm. As a preliminary it helps a lot, of course; but unless it results 
in action it is little more than a wholesome mental exercise, useful only for starting the in- 
tellectual digestive juices. 

We can have only praise for the splendid technical discussions of the convention; and 
under technical we include all the subjects that enter into telephone operating, from buying 
poles to paying dividends. Any telephone man who misses any part of these discussions is 
deliberately throwing away an opportunity to make himself a better operator and a more 
efficient human being in his particular department of life. 

For the exhibits of manufacturers and dealers also there are none but good words. The 
operators who picture a saleseman every time they think of exhibits should remember that 
out of the factories come practically all the improvements on which the progress of the art 
depends. 

Without intelligent, enthusiastic manufacturers, who think of the welfare of the 
telephone business before they think of profits, there could have been no Independent tele- 
phony, no telephony at all. 

These things, without the politics and the diplomacies of competition, are the main- 
springs of the convention. It is regrettable that such a big, strong, clean, virile industry as 
this should be afflicted with conditions that divert the time and attention of its people from 
public service to self-defence. But, faced by the necessity, we could wish that the defence 
were a little more positive and aggressive, perhaps a little more pugnacious than it appears 
to be. 

Independent telephone men are not the fighters they used to be. They do just as much 
discussing as ever, but they are inclined to let it go at that. (Here and there, of course, are 
exceptions; we all can name them without yiving them embarrassing publicity by listing them 


in these pages. ) 
: Sometime during this convention, without a doubt, the subject of fighting is bound to 
arise. 
Let it, then, be more than a fight of words among friends. Let it be the rehearsal 
of a battle that will result in advance, advantage and accomplishment for the Independent 


telephone industry. 


Interpreting the Common Carrier Clause 


T HE interstate commerce act in respect of its application to telephone and telegraph traffic 
is obscure because the act itself was intended to apply to railroads, and its amendments 
naturally have been built upon the original foundation. Such amendments as have definitely 
named telephones and telegraphs as subject to their regulations have been actuated by specific 
cases. 

The question of interchange of traffic between companies, or physical connection of 
lines, has not arisen in any of these cases, and therefore is not directly considered in the act 
as it now reads. 

The interpretation of the physical connection clauses of the act depends upon the defini- 
tion of the term “common carrier.” That telephones and telegraphs have been regarded as 
common carriers within the meaning of the act is a matter of record. As a matter of in- 
formal opinion, there is no question that practically all the provisions of interstate commerce 
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regulation may readily be applied to telephones and telegraphs without the perversion of 
logic. 

An amendment calculated specifically to embrace wire companies in the regulations 
thrown about the rail companies in their interchange of business would, of course, solve the 
intercommunication problems of the Independent telephone operators. It is improbable that 
such an amendment could be secured, however, by very reason of the probability of exist- 
ing jurisdiction. 

There would be no disposition to make new laws for a situation which, for all 
evidence to the contrary, is already covered by present laws. 

Even if it were possible to secure an amendment defining the interrelation of telephone 
companies, such an amendment would tend to broaden the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and increase the sum total of regulation—a consummation not considered 
desirable by most utility operators. What is wanted, therefore, is not new laws but an inter- 
pretation of existing laws. Very good authorities have expressed the opinion that the “Act 
to Regulate Commerce, as amended June 29, 1906, April 13, 1908, and June 18, 1910,” should 
properly be construed to confer the rights and privileges of interchange of traffic by wire 
companies. 

This interpretation is, indeed, quite plain to those who wish so to construe it—and, 
unfortunately, equally obscure to those who wish it obscured. 


In what little hearing there has been on this subject, those who oppose interconnection 
of telephone lines have based their interpretation of the act upon the fact that in its definite 
provisions it uses language that is applicable only to rail business, and where the telephone 
is specifically mentioned, no connection is established between the telephone clauses and the 
railroad clauses. 

Section 1 Paragraph 1 of the act, as amended in 1910, declares “That the provisions of 
this act shall apply to telegraph, telephone and cable companies engaged in sending mes- 
sages from one state * * * to any other state * * * who shall be considered and 
held to be common carriers within the meaning and purpose of this act.” That, as we read 
it, is a definite classification of telephone interstate lines, as common carriers, subject to all 
the rules that govern common carriers within the limits of the difference between the trans- 
portation of physical objects and the transmission of messages. Section 3, Paragraph 2 says 
in part “Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, according to their 
respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper, and equal facilities for the interchange of 
trafic between their various lines * * * .” The word “traffic” is as applicable to tele- 
phone operation as to railroad operation, and common to both. The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 3, which has to do with preferential discrimination and which we will not quote, has 
already been held (Conference Ruling 305, April 1, 1915) to apply to telephone and telegraph 
companies. 


It seems obvious that the second paragraph is equally applicable, and that there was not 
intention to withhold a ruling to that effect. 


The Commission is given power in Section 15, Paragraph 3, to establish “through routes 
and joint classifications * “ *™ whenever the carriers themselves shall have refused or 
neglected to establish voluntarily such through routes or joint classifications or joint rates.” 
The language of this paragraph is that of the railroad. Whether it is deemed adequate, 
under Section 1 Paragraph 1, to cover the establishment of telephonic “through routes and 
joint rates” remains to be adjudicated. 

The relation of the act to wire companies is not intentionally vague, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would doubtless welcome a definition of its powers in this direction. 
This is a duty that rests entirely upon the Independent telephone operators—either as indi- 
viduals or (preferably) through their association. 

The Bell companies will not undertake the task, because they are satisfied to have the 
question maintain its obscurity. 

It is most desirable that proper legal steps be taken at once to obtain a definite inter- 
pretation of the act, and we hope to see the association attack the problem, if not during 
convention, then during the next year. 
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To meet increasing traffic conditions in Dorchester, Mass., various expedients have been devised by the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to perform the required work, and yet not seriously interfere with service. The growth of the present trunk switchboard is from 
left to right, and in order to increase the operating capacity of this board, it is necessary to reverse the manner of growth. The manner in which 
the work has been done will be seen in the illustration showing the suspension chains sustaining the weight of the cables in layers corresponding 
to each group of multiple jacks. That takes all unnecessary strain from the skinners, yet allowing sufficient space for workmen to make the 
terminal taps to the multiple jacks. The chain shown in the illustration is made up of welded links large enough to allow a %-inch rod to pass freely 

through the mesh. The chains are securely 
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‘ Stage Directing by Telephone.—In the Granville Barker outdoor productions of the Greek plays in Cable Vault in the Basement of the N ew 
the various colléges throughout the country and in public stadiums, the Stage Director would be too Center Exchange of the Tri-State Teleph ne 
conspicuous at his usual place in the wings (tf there were any), so he ts _— at a telephone in and Telegraph Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
come out of the way corner and sends his directions to the players by telephone.—The Telephone The Story of the New Exchange and Its 


Review Equipment Is Told on Another Page. 


STORIES IN PICTURES OF TELEPHONE PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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At the Hotel Baltimore in Kansas City a 
peculiar condition arose ro original in- 
stallation of three two-panel sections, three 
anel multiple of No. 10 X switchboard 
equipped for 500 lhnes and 20 two-way 
trunks, was made in 1910. The switchboard 
was designed to grow from left to right. 
In January, 1915, this equipment was moved 
to another room on the same floor, another 
position and turning section being added to 
the right-hand end, leaving a turning sec- 
tion at both ends. Several months later the 
hotel company decided to have installed a 
telautograph system In order to make 
room for the telautograph transmitters on 
the key-shelves it was decided, as a tempo 
rary measure, to remove three or four 
pairs of cords from each position. This 
was done and the telautograph instruments 
installed. It, however, proved to be a very 
unsatisfactory arrangement, because of the 
reduced number of cords per position, and 
the telautograph instruments extended four 
or five inches above the key-shelves and 
were very much in the operators’ way, as 
can be seen in the picture. It was then 
decided that it would be necessary to install 
a one-panel telautograph section at the right 
of each position. To do this it was neces 
sary to have the switchboard room en 
larged, remove the turning section from the 
left-hand end, extend the line multiple four 
panels, rewire the trunk circuits and then 
separate the sections and place the telauto 
graph sections in between them All this 
was done in six hours, between 1 and 7 
a. m., Sunday. In order to handie the job 
nm this length of time, it was necessary to 
do a lot of preliminary work. The hotel 
company enlarged the room, the left hand 
turning section was then removed, first 
moving all equipment that was in it to the 
right hand turning section, slack was then 
spliced in all the miscellaneous and power 
wiring between sections, the trunk circuits 
rewired and the additional line multiple 
jacks spliced in. In order to separate the 
sections it was necessary to remove all of 
the multiple jacks and cables from the 
switchboard. To do this and keep the cables 
straight and protect the jacks, two two- 
inch conduits were placed the full length 
of the switchboard in the rear about even 
with the roof. T these conduits, short 
lengths of sprocket chain was fastened 
about twelve inches apart, and this child 
of necessity proved to be a device that 
saved much time and trouble. That night 
when the multiple jack and cables were re- 
moved, they were lifted out, raised and 
suspended by the chains with pins made of 
No. 6 iron wire pees through the links. 
—Southwestern rlephone News 
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In Europe there has recently been developed a system of telegraphy which makes tt possible 
for any station to communicate with any other station on the same line, without disturbing com 
munication between the remaining stations. The receiving instrument of a given station is 
affected only by an alternating current of given frequency, while its transmitting apparatus is 
capable of generating an alternating current of any pours necessary. It is said that the best 


practice 1s to employ frequencies between 600 and 1,100 per second. The receiving apparatus 
employed with the new system is in the form of a mono- telephone, or a telephone attuned to a 
given frequency. In essential principle the system consists of a steel membrane measuring from 
one to two millimeters in thickness, carried by three points placed 120 degrees apart. A strong 


magnet placed below the membrane, as shown in the first instrument depicted in the accompany) 
re illustration, has a vertical core the axis of which passes through the center of the membrane 
€ magnet ts found to a total resistance of from 200 to 400 ohms. The magnet core its hollow 
and is connected below with a tube whose two openings consist of flexible tubes terminating in 
receivers which the operator attaches to his ears. The use of head receivers may be avoided 
by the installation of a loud speaking telephone of the type shown in the second view. It is 
formed of two horizontal membranes mounted closely together, the lower supported on three 
hollow columns and the upper by three points which project from the axles of these hollows and 
Pierce the lower membrane. Each membrane is under the influence of a separate magnet. 











Floral Dial, four and a half feet in diameter, a gift 
to the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., fri - President Joseph Harris o 
the Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. It adorned 
the main lobby of the new Center exchange on the 
night of the cut-over and for several days following 
that event, the story of which is told on another page. 
The automatic dial was made up of chrysanthemums 
and roses 


STORIES IN PICTURES OF TELEPHONE PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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Automatic to Hold Factory Convention 


Automatic telephone men from all parts of the 
country are planning to lay aside their own particu- 
lar cares and duties for a few days and, gathering at 
Automatic Electric Company’s factory in Chicago 
early in December, will consider some of the larger 
subjects connected with their business. 

The occasion will be the regular annual meeting 
of the Ohio Automatic Telephone Association, to 
which all automatic operating organizations are in- 
vited to send representatives. The sessions will occur 
at the same time as, but so arranged as not to conflict 
with, the United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation Convention, December 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

The following outline includes some of the more 
important questions that will be considered: 

“New Developments in Automatic Telephony,” 
which will deal with the latest advance made in all 
branches of the art. 

“Rural Telephone Net-works” will bring up the 
very important matter of giving first-class service to 
rural subscribers. 

“Recent Developments in Private Automatic Ex- 
changes,” with special reference to long distance trans- 
mission and traffic standards. 

“Latest Developments in Operating Methods,” 
dealing with the use of girls for routine inspections 
and the extension of systematic routine inspections to 
the subscriber’s equipment. 

“The Selling of Automatic Telephone Service,” a 
paper dealing with a very important and interesting 
subject and having special reference to recent cam- 
paigns.” 

As will be seen from the above brief outline, the 
program promises to bring up matters of very gen- 
eral interest and value, the aim having been to include 
material that will be of direct benefit to all who attend 
the meetings. 

The sessions last year were very generally 
attended and were a most substantial success. Present 
indications point to an even more representative 
attendance, and the committee in charge has every 
confidence that the 1916 meeting will set a new stand- 
ard of helpfulness in this most unique co-operation 
plan, which has gone far toward welding the entire 
automatic field into a unified whole, every part of 
which aids and draws assistance from all the other 
units. 





A. T. & T. Financing 


Directors of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company November 22 authorized the issuance 
of $40,000,000 of capital stock for subscription by pres- 
ent stockholders, according to a report from New 
York. 

The new issue is said to be a portion of the author- 
ized capital of $500,000,000 of which $380,477,100 is 
outstanding. This would bring the outstanding capi- 
tal up to about $420,477,100. 


The new issue is to be offered to present stock- 
holders at par, $100, it is reported, in the ratio of one 
new share for every ten of the old now held. 

The A.T.& T.directors have also decided the pres- 
ent offers a favorable opporunity to finance maximum 
construction and refunding requirements for all of 1917 
and 1918. With this object in view, the directors have 
authorized, in addition to 10 per cent of the new stock 
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to be offered shareholders at par, an issue of $80,000,- 
000 5 per cent thirty year collateral trust bonds. These 
bonds have been sold to a Boston-New York banking 
syndicate and by them will be offered to investors. 
The bonds are not a part of the present collateral trust 
issue, of which $78,000,000 are outstanding but are a 
new issue. 





How About It? 


A most cursory glance at the employe body of any 
large corporation at once reveals two classes, the con- 
tented and the ambitious. Ordinarily contentment and 
ambition are not directly opposing terms. But in this 
case one may be placed against the other as contrasting 
the satisfied plodder with the man who is not content 
to remain in his present position but who is constantly 
striving to fit himself for something better. 

You know the mechanical workers, men who go ahead 
and do their bit and perhaps do it gvery well, but who 
make no effort at self-improvement. They plod along 
dreaming of promotions and better days, apparently un- 
conscious of the opportunity for mental improvement 
afforded by the many, many hours of their marginal time. 
And then they are disappointed and resentful when pro- 
motion passes them by to crown the more worthy. 

And you know really ambitious men, men who cap- 
italize their spare hours and make them really valuable 
by the opportunity afforded for study and for general 
self-improvement. You see them gradually evolve from 
the contented, plodding, mechanical worker class to the 
aggressive, thinking and doing class—the class that abso- 
lutely forces recognition and preferment. 

It might be well to stand aside for a moment and 
watch ourselves go by. In fact, one might profitably 
ask himself this question: If I were boss and I were 
one of my employes, would I promote me, knowing my- 
self as I do? That is a mighty pertinent question to ask 
oneself. And the answer might have a tremendous in- 
fluence on one’s life for genuine good.—The Mountain 
States Monitor. 





Election Calls in Chicago 


Over 3,100,000 connections were made by opera- 
tors of the Chicago Telephone Company up to 7 
o’clock Wednesday night, November 8. 

The Chicago Tribune switchboard started in at 
8:30 Tuesday morning doling out election returns. A 
woman called up at that hour to ask the returns. By 
1 o’clock hundreds of women had called up to find out 
who was the victor. At 4 o'clock, the hour of the 
closing of the polls, calls started to come in at the rate 
of 8,000 an hour, and kept on until 3 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Two hours later the wires started to warm up 
again. People seemed to have the hunch that the ac- 
cepted defeat of President Wilson was not true. The 
operator on night watch sent out a distress call. Soon 
a force of six operators was on the job. 

“We never had so many calls in the history of 
the Tribune switchboard,” said Miss Anna Garrow, 
chief operator. “During the day we received long dis- 
tance calls from places as far distant as Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Moberly, Mo.” 





_ Our grocer likes us for paying cash; but he gives our 
neighbor a cigar when he settles at the end of the month. 
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Preparation for Biggest Convention 


United States Independent Telephone Association Ready for the Y ear’s Event—Hotel La Salle, Chicago 


Chicago; not only does this promise to have the largest attendance, but in a variety of ways it promises to be 

the most important because of different’ problems that are now before the industry. The program committee 
have endeavored to arrange a program in which every employe and stockholder who can possibly attend the con- 
vention, will find something that will be of practical interest and value to them. 

Registration, Room 1758. Exhibits, 17th Floor. Accounting Committee, Room 1755. Traffic Committee, 
Room 1756. 


[* a few days what promises to be the largest Independent telephone convention ever held will be convened in 


TuEspAY, DECEMBER 5. 
Meeting of Board of Directors in the Morning. 
| 2 P. M.—Invocation, Rev. Kirk Waldo Robbins, Pastor Ravenswood M. E. Church. 
| Address of Welcome—William R. Moss, Chicago. 
Response—William Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind., President Indianapolis Telephone Company. 
President’s Address—C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address—Hon. E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich., Chairman of Board. 
Address—Hon. Charles E. Elmquist, St. Paul, Minn., member of Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission and Chairman of Executive Committee of the National Association of Railway Commissioners. 
Applied Enthusiasm—Dellwyn Stratton, Wynona, Ohio, manager Wynona Central Telephone Company. 

Report of Officers. 

Report of Committees. 

Appointments of Committees. 

Announcements and Adjournment.. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

On Wednesday morning at 10:00 o’clock there will be a meeting of the State Association officials in 
room 1811. C. J. Garlow of Nebraska is chairman and C. C. Deering of Des Moines, secretary. The two 
subjects which they will discuss are 
| 1. Reports of Class D companies to Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2. Distribution of commission decisions to State Association officials. 

| Wednesday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock will be a technical session. The subject to be considered will be | 
“Transmission Line Interferences,” in charge of L. E. Hurtz of Lincoln, Nebraska, who is chairman of the 
Outside Plant Committee. After Mr. Hurtz presents this subject there will be a discussion by C. C. Deering, 
Des Moines, Iowa; B. H. Brooks, Columbus, Ohio; W. C. Polk, Kansas City, Mo.; R. L. Barry, St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. H. Hay, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Legal Phases of Transmission Line Interferences—H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The National Safety Code—Dr. E. B. Rosa, Chief Physicist, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Good Operating—W. S. Vivian. 

The election of a board of thirty-one directors will take place on this day. 

THuRSDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

Thursday morning at 10:00 o’clock traffic conference in the east room, Mezzanine floor, in charge of 
Frank V. Newman, chairman of Traffic Committee. The Traffic Sub-Committee who have charge of this 
program are: 

George K. Gann, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Q. E. Elwell, Columbus, Ohio. 

H. E. Guillim, Kansas City, Mo. 

The question for discussion will be “Standard Long Distance Telephone Operating Practices.” 

Thursday afternoon will be in charge of the Accounting and Commercial Committees. The subjects 
| which they have so far announced are “Costs of Service,” by George C. Mathews of Chicago, who for sev- 
| eral years was identified with the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, and “Modern Accounting,” by Arthur 
| E. Anderson, professor of accounting Northwestern University. 

Advertising—Roy D. Mock, Chicago. 
Getting the Business from the Viewpoint of the Larger Companies—Rollo Stevens, Columbus, Ohio. 
Thursday night will be the banquet. The principal address of the evening will be given by John D. 


Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. The Bulah Buck Quartette Company has been engaged to fur- 
nish the entertainment for this evening. 








Fripay, DECEMBER 8. 
Friday will be given over largely to business sessions, with but two addresses: Rural Telephony in 
Europe and America, by Hon. Frank G. Odell, editor Nebraska Farm Journal; and Character Analysis of 
Your Man by a Practical Method, by Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago. 


ETRE wiestheomcnanialiaiialill J 

















__ In addition to the program, which will be added to and supplemented before the convention date, there are the 
following exhibits : 
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LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
All Exhibits will be open mornings and closed afternoons. 


Name of Company Address Room Number 
aa es LC chdnca pas gedacsesscans 901-911 West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill...... 1725 
Ne EPCOT ETE State and Sixty-fourth streets, Chicago, IIl..... 1702 and 1703 
En ES ccbbewcbUbewcdGawss> died v'sves 1742 
a. is vc ewebadeccevececcees 10 South La Salle street, Chicago, Ill...........: 1741 
re a ee tcc ccc cccccccccces a a eRe Bes tans. cans tone chee 1730 
Cae POEMCCUIIEII® COMIDEMY.,... 2.2.2... wc cece ees hs 0s Shae enh snmad. we dees denice «4 1749 
Coffey System and Audit Company.......................... Rd wasweces 1748 
oo doc cok seks tieecsscdevscccccoccece 326 West Madison street, Chicago, Ill............ 1706 
Com Lightning Arrester Company......................0000- 6 i in cee Mine det bbesbok 6064 dia 1726 
on asc ckiwmee ese ener tvercene cis DHS Di6i, pce GAARA ORR as 0dned nn ondelnn 1700, 1701, 1739 
Gund Manufacturing Company..........................005- I in 6 ie RUE ote ahbye dmnade-n ovata 1728, 1729 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company...................-.000005- ah sete wee whe wedys bi deans 1760 
a I sey eeececevecesces 6161 South State street, Chicago, Ill.............. 1752, 1753 
so. ko ow eR SER O EOS + eeacawebeedawncccececevecceesoees 
ERS REE EE DOE EEO TCT TTT TS SSE Roe ee PP pn eee 1727 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company.................. o¥s.:4 cis cna kaise cb 6 ovens ck 1740 
Leeds & MS. ci gota GNGs tack e st siveccses alg on ees eo . atinn sunt x 1716, 1717, 1718, 1719 
ee i oi cck es <Uhwaass oes cccescecsin 4901 Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa............ 1736 
ee asp ik ob ano. etbiah H6ie'x Wiss ee'e ease be 1454 Monadnock block, Chicago, Ill.............. 1704 
ee sana dbase se cccsccecsccces 507 South Clinton street, Chicago, Ill............. 1743 
Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company................ eso peo rlainus 1711 
EE ME ns ceded vacsdacesccccccccsees REE REE) Ry CS ne ee 1744 
NN Ceca Sakcbbascccsccscvcccece 5 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill............. 1746 
Nungesser Carbon and Battery Works....................... EE ES Te OS ey 1723 
ES EE ER, nathan ditch wabesaties xhdssess 1720 
rca ne ae'cedpcceceeesis 411-417 South Sangamon street, Chicago, Ill...... 1747 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Company......................005. 165 West Lake street, Chicago, Ill................ 1705 
Standard Telephone Repair Company........................ I Mis vot cccsccuedenday yy er 1735 
Standard Underground Cable Company..................... EE BG 9x 0 0.< 6 12568 Midieee cee secsaatusaen 1707 
I ona occ ccrdndesaciesccccccceccces EN, bide ied chs FAthweherndesnenenénnsuh 1708, 1709, 1710 
es cou nn pc Gsna deena ceeececsccece es ik cd die ae hee e wana ne nmeee od 1724 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company...... OS ee ioe ica enaes ode sas ct 1712, 1713, 1714, 1715 
Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing Company....... 5253 Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, Ill.......... 1745 
os a oun iia bdo ¢ci4¥s dale cowed Monadnock building, Chicago, Ill................ 1757 
ia niain 4 0.6.0 JAA ea PR beeen saa qes scene Monadnock building, Chicago, Ill................ 1759 
cod ease dpapateinate c's ¢cconscase Chicago, Ill........ eenesas RERRGRSedenrecvecseses 1750 
Ry en a ee 323 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa................. 1751 
DEES ee ee eS eee ee ee 1731 
RE SO TE os cae sb cag sacccecccsosesscese ERP ECS Ce aa Oe 1722 
Volunteer Firemen Signal Company...................-...65 119 Fifth street, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn......... 1738 
I I Rando knwsedosencesiccstcceccvecece MEE, BOM, cc ccccccccucunccspeescccescccesecs 1734 
Warmer Bennulactering Company... . 2... ccc ccc cc cece cee a a ee ore ane 1737 
as dic a ab aie kkpab ed ood s widen ccicees RE MIND 5s «sik Sch Cabin Soe Who Heleeieroalgion Writing Room 














Illinois Independents Hold Meeting 


With a twenty per cent increase in membership dur- 
ing the last year and a report from President E. D. Glan- 
don of Pittsfield that business conditions in the Illinois 
field are better than ever before, more than 300 members 
of the Illinois Independent Telephone Association opened 
their twelfth annual convention at the Leland hotel, 
Springfield, Illinois, November 15, and continued for 
three days. Addresses were made by Mayor Baumann 
of Springfield, Manford Savage, Champaign ; E. D. Glan- 
don of Pittsfield, Bruce A. Campbell of East St. Louis 
and others. 

Throughout the sessions a school of instruction for 
operators was held under the direction of W. S. Vivian, 
secretary of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and a wire chiefs’ conference presided over 
by A. M. Haubrich of Rochester, N. Y. 

Among the resolutions adopted were one favoring 
unlimited newspaper publicity to advertise the business 
and relations of the association to the public in order 
that the public may better co-operate with the independ- 
ent telephone companies and another calling for a con- 
ference with the State Public Utility Commission in re- 
gard to obtaining a simpler form of accounting to the 
Commission the business of the telephone companies. The 
officers re-elected are: President, E. D. Glandon, Pitts- 
field; vice-president, Manford Savage, Champaign, and 
secretary-treasurer, B. F. Baker, LeRoy. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the board of directors: Dis- 
trict No. 11, E. I. Barber, Aurora; District No. 13, L. E. 


Pitcher, Dixon; District No. 14, W. J. Maquiston, Mon- 
mouth; District No. 15, F. C. Woods, Galesburg; Dis- 
trict No. 16, E. S. Sterrett, Henry; District No. 17, 
T. C. Ainsworth, Bloomington; District No. 18, E. O. 
Baker, Paris; District No. 19, Manford Savage, Cham- 
paign; District No. 20, J. W. Barrett, Havana; District 
No. 21, B. M. Burke, Carlinville ; District No. 22, W. H. 
Bassett, O’Fallon; District No. 23, H. H. Knipe, Olney; 
District No. 24, J. C. Stuckes, Carmi; District No. 25, 
A. B. Minton, Murphysboro. 

Springfield was again chosen as the convention city 
for 1917. 





Minnesota Meeting in January 

The executive committee of the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has decided to hold the 
next annual convention at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
January 23, 24 and 25—a three-day meet. 

An entire floor will be occupied by exhibitors and 
present indications point to an even larger attendance 
than last year, when ever two hundred registered. 
E. C. Kast, announces that his office will be pleased to 
make room reservations in advance. 


Ohio Independents Meet 


November 23 and 24 at the Hartman Hotel at Colum- 
bus, the Ohio Independent Telephone Association held 
their annual convention. 

The first day of the convention was of general in- 
terest to directors and. stockholders, while the second 
day was of interest to all. 
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Minneapolis is Cut Over 


United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone 





a [E entire Minne- Big Tri-State System Becomes Automatic November 18 
apolis system ot tee . 


the Tri-State 
Telephone Company 
changed from manual 
to automatic the night 
of Saturday, Novem 
ber 18. The big cut 
over had been awaited 
with a great deal of 
interest by the thou- 
sands of Tri-State 
subscribers in Minne- 
apolis and it was only 
a tew munutes aiter 
midnight before auto- 
matic calls began sim 
mering through the 
various exchanges. 
The big new Center 
exhange, in the heart 
of the business dis- 
trict, found business 
particularly brisk right from the jump and there was 
little if any let-up. Traffic became very heavy soon 
after daylight and continued throughout the entire day. 

The first group of 25 telephones was cut-over by 
E. B. Fisher, board chairman of the United States Inde 
pendent Telephone Association, who was present from 
Grand Rapids, the work beginning about 11:45. He 
was surrounded, at the time, by a group of interested 
spectators, including G. W. Robinson, president of the 
Tri-State Company ; C..B. Randall, secretary and attor- 
ney; R. L. Barry, general superintendent; W. Lee 
Campbell, general superintendent of Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago; J. M. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, 
Tri-State director; W. S. Vivian, Chicago, secretary 





Exterior View Neu 





ee 
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Tri-State Center Exchange 


Association; O. Cur- 
tis, Minneapolis local 
manager, and various 
other department 
heads and employes. 

The cut-over did 
not occupy longer 
than thirty minutes 
and is said to have 
been the largest and 
most successful of its 
kind in the history of 
automatic telephony. 
The following letter 
from W. Lee Camp- 
bell, general superin- 
tendent of Automatic 
Electric Company, to 
R. L. Barry, general 
superintendent T ri- 
State Telephone Com- 
pany, has been received and adequately expresses the 
general sentiment : 





Chicago, November 21, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Barry :—Upon my return to my office from the 
Minneapolis cut-over, I write to formally express my appreci- 
ation of the team work between your engineering and installation 
organizations and ours, which has made the completion of the 
great work for which we have been jointly responsible such a 
success and which has brought it to completion practically on 
scheduled time. 
_ It is not unusual for a work of this magnitude to drag out 
far beyond the date originally set for finishing. I believe that 
you have the right to feel very much gratified from the results 
obtained in the Twin Cities. 

Not only has this team work secured the physical and visi- 
ble results desired, but I am sure that for many years to come 
| 





View of the Automatic Equipment of the Exchange. 
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it will bring up happy recollections in the minds of those who 
have the privilege to be members of the team. 

With kindest regards to you and to the different members 
of your staff, whom it has been my peasure to meet, and who 
have been so hospitable to me during the progress of this work, 
I remain, Yours very truly, — 

W. Lee Camppett, General Superintendent. 
The Minneapolis public has taken very kindly to 
the new equipment and has used it with a vengeance. 
Inter-city (St. Paul-Minneapolis) calls are now going 
through in wonderful time. Twelve to fifteen seconds 
completes the operation, including the time occupied by 











The Center Exchange Battery Room. 


the checking operator who asks the numbers of the 
both telephones in order to make out a charge slip. 

The entire system is working with surprising 
smoothness and the minor trouble experienced the first 
few days of service is rapidly disappearing. 

BEAUTIFUL CENTER EXCHANGE. 

The new and beautiful Tri-State Center Exchange 
building, Sixth street and Third avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, went into partial service Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4, when the employes of the business departments 
moved from the old building, one block away. It was 
a big day for them, for they had waited patiently and 
expectantly for the word to pack up their goods and 
chattels and transfer to the new and more commodi- 
ous quarters. 

This new Tri-State exchange building is excep- 
tional in a great many respects. It is absolutely mod- 
ern, fireproof throughout and contains the largest auto- 
matic distributing rack in the world. The lot on which 
it stands is 66 by 150 feet and the dimensions of the 
building itself are 66 by 120 feet. It is of reinforced 
concrete construction, three stories in height with a 
full basement. Provision has been made for the erec- 
tion of two additional stories and the concrete already 
has been poured for the fourth floor which will render 
necessary only the raising of the walls and roof when 
deemed advisable to enlarge. 

The harmony and artistic beauty of the first floor, 
which harbors all of the local officials and the various 
business departments, is most striking. Visitors gasp 
with pleased amazement as they enter the portals of 
the main entrance which faces Third avenue. The 
floor of the spacious main lobby is of pure white tile, 
the counters, desks and other furniture of genuine 
British Honduras mahogany and the wainscoating and 
counter tops of marble. 

The second floor, housing the terminal room, 
main frame, automatic racks, girls’ rest room, hos- 
pital room and lockers is reached via the main stair- 
way, finished in marble, or the elevator, the latter 
being automatically operated and requiring no attend- 
ant. The woodwork throughout both the second and 
third floors is fumed oak. On the third floor one finds 
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an additional switchboard room which is being re- 
served for expansion purposes, a kitchen, dining room 
and a manual operating room which will handle infor- 
mation, private exchanges, pay stations, etc. 

The “pent” house on the roof provides shelter 
for the elevator machinery and a modern ventilating 
system which keeps a supply of fresh air in constant 
circulation throughout the entire building. The base- 
ment contains a fine lounging room and lockers for 
men, general store rooms, cable vault, battery room, 
boiler and machine room and miscellaneous work 
rooms. The Webster modulation system of heating 
has been installed. ; 

The exterior of the building is artistic in its every 
line. The trim is Bedford cut stone and terra cotta, 
the latter having been cut and manufactured to har- 
monize with the brick, which was selected. 

This property, ready for occupancy and exclusive 
of telephone equipment, represents an investment of 
approximately $160,000. Downs & Eads were the 
architects and the James H. Brown Company, general 
contractor. The lighting system throughout the build- 
ing is the semi-direct type, the first floor decorations 
and lighting fixtures being furnished by the William A. 
French Company. The entire structure, from the labor 
to materials required in construction, is “home prod- 
uct.” 

As a telephone building this new Tri-State struc- 
ture is ideal in every particular. Every possible emer- 
gency has been taken into account and the Tri-State 
company feels that the progressive spirit which 
prompted the investment will be reflected in the 
friendly attitude of the Minneapolis public and par- 
ticularly its subscribers in that city. 

The old Center exchange building, now partially 
vacated, was first occupied in the fall of 1901. At that 
time it was believed the operating room was as large 
as would ever be required in the business area of Min- 
neapolis. It measured approximately 50 by 75 feet. 

As early as 1907 it became necessary, by reason 
of the growth of this exchange, to provide additional 
room in the building. This necessity resulted in the 
leasing of the two upper floors of the adjoining build- 
ing, known as the Champ block. Into this new build- 
ing were moved the operators’ quarters. 

The old structure has housed a busy operating ex- 
change and has been occupied every minute of the 





r— 











The Counting Room. 


twenty-four hours a day and every day of the 365 ina 
year since that opening day in which thousands of 
Minneapolis citizens came to view the new modern, 
manual switchboard of the then Twin City Telephone 
Company. Many of the employes who were con- 
nected with the company at that time are still serving 
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the company in one capacity or another. It is esti- 
mated that the old exchange has originated, during its 
life, over 368,000,000 calls, 29,760,000 a year, or approxi- 
mately 90,000 calls per day. 

And so, the old Center exchange will soon be but a 
memory insofar as the Tri-State Telephone Company 
is concerned. It will be a memory, however, of days 
filled with sunshine and the nights with stars, for 
during all those years the company has grown wonder- 
fully and prospered. The old building has not grown 
with the company, but its associations have become 
endeared to many who have labored beneath its roof. 

The big switchboard it sheltered has been the con- 
necting link for thousands of smiles, thousands of busi- 
ness transactions, thousands of tears and heartaches. 
Its scintillating lights ceased to flash the morning of 
Sunday, November 19, when the automatic machinery 
in the new building began to perform its functions. 
It has gone into the discard because something has 
been found which accomplishes the same results more 
accurately, more quickly and without annoying 
features. 





Allegorical Play by Operators 

“Any Girl,” an allegory depicting the success of 
the girl who cultivates industry and the spirit of serv- 
ice, was given in a creditable manner by a cast com- 
posed of ‘Dall is, Tex., telephone operators November 
8. The play was part of the entertainment at an open 
meeting of the Telephone Society of Texas. Addresses 
were made by F. L. Devereux, auditor, and J. L. R. 
Van Meter, general superintendent of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of New York. 
Music was furnished by the Telephone Society Orches- 
tra under the direction of L. E. Adler. 

The allegory brought out some clever work on the 
part of J. L. Hill, Jr., as “Luck” and “That-Some- 
thing”; Amelia Zahrada as “Illusion,” assistant to 
“Luck”; Grace Williams as “Bluff,” a follower of 
“Luck”; Bertha Moore, as “Anygirl,” any girl; and 
Gladys Rogers as “Poverty,” a messenger of “That- 
Something.” Others in the cast were Maggie Pilking- 


ton as “Industry,” a messenger of “That-Something” ; 
Minnie Bell Barker as “Selfishness,” a follower of 
“Luck”; Virginia Redmund and Evelyn Singleton as 


” and Elizabeth Croft and Ruth Par- 
and “Prosperity,” gifts of “Indus- 


“Spirit-of-Service, 
nell as “Happiness” 
try.” 
“That-Something,” the real thing, was “Anygirl’s” 
better self, and continually warned and advised her. 

He said in a prologue that opportunity is not some- 

thing that comes and goes just once, but is constantly 

before “Anygirl” for her to make her choice. To suc- 
ceed she must court “Industry” and the “Spirit-of- 

Service” and drop “Bluff” and “Selfishness” from her 

acquaintances and shun “Illusion” and “Luck.” 

Three scenes, two set in “Anygirl’s” garden, and 
the other in “Industry’s” office, show how any girl may 
acquire happiness and prosperity by going at industry 
with the spirit of service. She starts with luck and 
illusion and does not see industry, who is asleep. On 
the advice of poverty she awakes the industry in her- 
self. 

Although employed by industry in the second 
any girl may naturally have bluff and selfish- 
On good advice from “That-Something” of her 

inner self, she is persuaded to throw off these compan- 

ions and seek the “Spirit-of-Service.” When she threw 
back a curtain, a little girl, representing the spirit of 


scene, 
ness. 
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service not fully grown, jumped through a large blue 
bell. 

Arm-in-arm with the spirit of service and indus- 
try, she finds success and happiness in the last scene, 

At the opening a chorus sang “Cottonfield Melo- 
dies.” The singers were: Altos—Dora Adams, Lila 
Houston, Bessie Hyde, Beryl Joyce, Lena Knight, 
Myrtle Lowe, Willie Wilson. Sopranos—Mattie 
Casey, Willuce Downs, El Merito Horn, Helen Hunt, 
Luella Hamilton, Bessie James, Myra Nail, Glenn 
Scruggs. 

Mr. Devereux was introduced by Percy Redmund, 
author of the play, and general superintendent of traf- 
fice in this division. Mr. Devereux gave a sketch of 
the growth of the long-distance telephone business. 
Mr. Van Meter spoke on co-operation and urged all 
members of the company to pull together for the com- 
mon end—success. 

Shirley P. English presided. 





Brazilian Telephone Lines Merge Interests 

Consul General Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, Rio de 
Janeiro, reports that by a decree published October 24, 
1916, the president of the Republic of Brazil has per- 
mitted the Interurban Telephone Company of Brazil 
and the Companhia Réde Telephonica Bragantina to 
join their lines along the frontiers of the states of 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro and the federal district 
of the republic at whatever points these junctions may 
be found necessary, and the companies may proceed 
to exploit the new system thus created under the pro- 
visions of article 99 of Law No. 3089 of January 8, 
1916. This merging of interests will make possible 
something like general telephone communication 
through an exceedingly important and busy portion of 
the country. 

It has been estimated, although there is some 
doubt as to the accuracy of the calculation, that there 
is in this portion of the country one telephone to each 
100 inhabitants. The use of the telephone booth with 
a Day station has not gained much popularity, although 
a few have been established and bring in very profit- 
able returns. 

The system in Sao Paulo is in the hands of the 
Companhia Telephonica do Estado de Sao Paulo, 


which is a branch of the Canadian Rio de Janeiro 
Tramway, Light and Power Company of Rio de 


Janeiro, and the Companhia Réde Telephonica Bragan- 
tina. The former of these companies was said some 
time ago to have 8,000 subscribers in Sao Paulo, San- 
tos, and Campos alone. The Companhia Réde Tele- 
phonica Bragantina, with headquarters in the city of 
Sao Paulo, serves nearly 5,000 subscribers and con- 
nects 171 cities and towns in the states of Minas Geraes 
and Sao Paulo. Some smaller local companies also 
operate. 





Among Dr. Lee DeForest’s latest apparatus is a 
one-quarter kw. oscillion or oscillating valve transmit- 
ter. As the wave generator the set employs a large 
audion bulb the filament of which requires 30 volts, 
while the high tension circuit calls fora current of 
800 volts. The latter is supplied by means of a small 
motor-generator. A small fan is employed for the 
purpose of cooling the audion bulb. While the set is 
primarily intended for undamped wireless telegraphy, 
it may be used for wireless telephony by the addition 
of a microphone transmitter, one or two dry cells, and 
a telephone transformer. 
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Signing Too Big an Order 


A Cancelled Contract with Two Slants 


BY ELTON 
a little different slant on 


the familiar case of the merchant who signs an 
order for goods without reading it, and afterwards finds 
that it calls for more goods than he thought he was order- 
ing. The following letter comes to me from a Pennsyl- 
vania man, evidently a newcomer in his field :-— 

A salesman for a certain company called on me early last 
December and wanted to sell me an order. I had only started 
in business at the time and was rather green in regard to buy- 
ing. The goods he was selling was a side line to the business 
which I am in, but I told him I would take a small order. So 
he made me up an order and handed it to me to sign, which 
I did without looking it over. But that night I looked the 
duplicate order over and found that it was much larger than I 
could use and also much larger than I could pay for as I had 
a very small business and no capital back of me. 

So the following day 1 wrote the company asking them to 
cancel the order. They wrote me back stating that they could 
not cancel the order for the reason that they had already paid 
the salesman his commission on same. I then wrote them again, 
saying that if they would cut the order down to about $10 
worth of goods I would take it, and if not I could not accept it. 

The next I heard from them was a bill for the goods to the 
amount of $30, stating that they were then shipping the goods. 

When the goods arrived at the freight station I had the 
freight agent return them to the company, and I also wrote the 
company, stating that I had returned the goods. 

Some time later I received a letter from a collection agency, 
asking for payment, which I ignored, and still later I received two 
more letters from two different attorneys asking for payment. 

About two weeks ago the company sued me for the bill. 
The railroad company tells me that the goods were delivered. 

Now I cannot afford to pay for that amount of goods that 
would be in my store for years before sold. 

Please let me know what can be done. 

I have not the goods at present nor never did have them 
in my possession. 

This correspondent doesn’t say explicitly whether the 
salesman tricked him, as he sees it, into signing a larger 
order than he thought. If, for instance, it was under- 
stood that the order that was to be given was for $10, 
and the salesman made it out for $30, then one situation 
would arise. 

If on the other hand the order as the salesman made 
it up was exactly what the correspondent intended it to 
be, but sometime afterward he got to thinking it over and 
decided he had overbought, then another and totally dif- 
ferent situation would arise. 

As both situations are interesting, consider the first 
one first. As I have pointed out before, there is an amaz- 
ing amount of carelessness exhibited by business men of 
all grades in the matter of signing orders and contracts. 
Time and time again a paper which a buyer or a seller 
or a party to some contract signs, does not express what 
he wants it to. Occasionally this is due to fraud, but 
more often it is because it is not well drawn. But never- 
theless, if the party who is deceived had a complete op- 
portunity to read it over before he signed it, and neglected 
that opportunity, and by reason of such neglect was let 
in for something, he cannot complain but must take his 
medicine. The law has very little time for the “business” 
man who signs a paper without reading it, and finds him- 
self deceived in consequence. 

There is really only one exception to this rule. If a 
salesman obtaining an order, or the other party to a con- 
tract, pads the order or alters the contract, and then by 
some subterfuge prevents the deceived party from read- 


| { ii is a case which gives 
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ing, it, the latter can escape on 
the ground of fraud. But 
there is no fraud in the eyes of the law when a salesman 
deliberately pads an order and openly hands it to the 
buyer to sign, believing that he will carelessly neglect to 
read it. That is a plain case of negligence on the part of 
the victim and what he got was coming to him. 

So much for the first condition. Let me briefly dis- 
cuss the second. j 

No buyer can deliberately and in full knowledge sign 
an order for merchandise, the order being upon some 
house that had never sold him goods before, and then 
back out of it afterwards merely because he changed 
his mind. An order is a contract which binds both parties 
unless one party (the seller) has by a long course of deal- 
ing, led the buyer to believe that he could cancel an order 
any time he liked. 

In the case submitted to me there can hardly be but 
one ending to the suit. The minute this correspondent 
admits that he signed the order (if he was not tricked 
into doing it), judgment will be given against him for the 
claim itself, plus certain costs, to which must be added 
his attorney’s fee. 

This correspondent admits that he is green about 
buying. I will tell him how he can avoid such difficulties 
in the future, and this can also be read with profit by a 
great many buyers who are not green :— 

1—Never order more goods than you know, after 
full consideration, that you want, for your signed order is 
a binding contract, and you may not be able to escape 
from it. 

2—Never sign any paper, order, contract or what 
not, without first reading it slowly and carefully twice and 
asking for an explanation if any part of it needs explan- 
ation. And if something is lacking which you think should 
be in, never take the other man’s word for that: “that’s all 
right; we understand each other on that.” Insist that it 
go in the paper and don’t sign it till it does. 

(Copyright, November, 1916, by Elton J. Buckley.) 





Associated Press Uses Telephone Wires 


The Associated Press leased wire service has been 
transferred from the Western Union to the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, commonly known as 
the Bell system. It is understood the night wire will 
soon be taken over by the Bell Company, and as soon as 
convenient all the Associated Press leased wire business 
will be done over the telephone wires. This means a 
great volume of business as the Associated Press is using 
over 25,000 miles of leased lines at present. 

A remarkable thing about this change is the fact that 
the telegraph circuit is made up over the same wires that 
are being used daily for the long distance telephone busi- 
ness—both working at the same time without interfer- 
ence. 





Automatics for Chicago Pier 
Corporation Counsel Samuel A. Ettelson of Chicago 
and two of his assistants have approved as to form a 
contract which the harbor and subway commission pro- 
poses to let to the Automatic Electric Company for a 
fifty-line automatic exchange and connections to furnish 
telephone service at the municipal pier. 
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Transmutation Past and Present 
Changing Independent Lead Into Bell Gold 


used to sit in caves and dungeons 

and work over huge retorts to find some liquid that 
mixed with the baser metals would transmute them into 
silver and gold. Their object was to find some element 
that would change the atoms of lead and iron into gold 
and silver. 

It was thought that this discovery could be 
accomplished and that the finder of the secret would 
become immensely wealthy. This was one of the only 
problems that kept the alchemists from being perse- 
cuted because each of the princes and potentates under 
whose jurisdiction they were secretly hoped that his 
alchemist would discover the secret and untold wealth 
would fall into his coffers. 

Today the dream of the alchemist is a shattered 
hope. No longer do the chemists of today worry 
their brains over finding the element that will trans- 
mute lead into gold. But transmutation is by no 
means a forgotten industry, and, although the phil- 
osopher’s stone remains unfound, the means of apply- 
ing transmutation in industry is a very great and 
growing problem. 

If you want to find a means of transmuting lead 
into gold, all you have to do is to get hold of a worn 
out and broken down Independent telephone com- 
pany, situated in some strategic place in the United 
States, where its upbuilding might give strength and 
vitality to other Independent telephone companies in 
that vicinity. All that you have to do is to take this 
plant and approach the Bell officials with the idea of a 
merger, and quicker than transmuting lead into gold 
this plant can be changed into golden coin; for the 
Bell Telephone Company seems bent upon getting 
hold of the Independent industry in the United States. 
It does not go into old caves and deep recesses of the 
mountains, but it does go into the halls of justice of 
the United States and carry to government officials 
these strange ideas about the undesirability of con- 
tinuing worn-out telephone properties and beg the 
government for permission to merge these properties 
into the Universal System. 

The laws of the country are no safeguard against 
the unfair competitive methods that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company has seen fit to employ during the 
past four years. The laws might as well be written 
on the sands of the sea as be in the statute books 
with a department of justice that fails to use these 
laws for the protection of the citizens of the country. 


“Public convenience” and the ruling of local 
tribunals seem to have impressed the department of 
justice more strongly than any other construction of 
the laws upon the statute books. Why this has been 
sO may remain a mystery, but a public enlightened 
upon this subject would demand specifically the reason 
why. This I am unfortunately unable to give, be- 
cause I am unable to read the minds of the attorney 
general and his assistant. I believe, though, that the 
laws are plain upon this subject. I believe that a 
fair court interpretation of these laws would place 
Independent telephony upon a stable footing that 
would defy the elements that seem to be bent upon 
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its destruction. The idea of trans- 
mutation seems to be greater than 
the idea of integrity or principle, about which the 
Independent operators seem to care little when their 
pocketbooks can be swelled by an alliance with the 
monopoly. ; 

I wish to digress a little here from this idea of 
transmutation and speak just a word on the coming 
convention of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association to be held in Chicago in December. 
This convention will bring out many things. It will 
determine a policy to be pursued. The Independent 
operators have not been fairly represented in the nation 
by the Association. Too many conflicting views have 
bottled up any real service that the Association might 
have rendered. And the idea of transmutation of 
properties into the Bell system has weakened the 
Independent ranks to a great extent. 

Whether or not the Association stands for this 
policy of the Bell telephone aggression, or whether 
it stands for the Independent telephone operators and 
manufacturers and a long lease on life for them re- 
mains to be seen. If the Independent convention at 
Chicago surrenders the principle of Independent in- 
tegrity, and does not take a firm stand against the 
Bell monopoly, the general idea of the country will 
be that the monopolistic Bell tactics are right and that 
Independent telephony is an ambiguous industry, 
whose end is to be disastrous to those who attempt 
to foster it. 

There is another question that comes to my mind 
right at this time on this question of transmutation. 
For some time past the Western Electric Company 
has stated its position as not desiring any more Inde- 
pendent telephone business. Just what this means or 
entails 1 cannot venture to predict, but I have m 
own ideas on the subject. One of those ideas I will 
propound, and that is this: that if the Western Electric 
Company is getting more work than it can do, and if 
the Bell telephone companies cannot be supplied with 
material fast enough to take care of their growth, a 
larger and more comprehensive organization along 
this line will become an absolute necessity. 

Now, if the government allows amalgamation of 
telephone operating companies, what is to prevent the 
government from allowing amalgamation of telephone 
manufacturing properties? There is no real reason to 
believe that the Bell interests will stop at a monopoly 
of the telephone operating field. If they can accom- 
plish their end with the aid and assistance of a com- 
plaisant department of justice, is it not a fact that they 
will next turn their attention to the manufacturing field? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that they will make a 
proposition to one of the largest and most influential 
Independent telephone manufacturing concerns in the 
country and sublet a number of contracts to that 
manufacturing concern for the building of apparatus 
for the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its subsidiary operating companies? There is no 
question in my mind that this will be the next move if 
this transmutation of Independent operating com- 
panies into the Bell company continues. For it is 
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only another step. Wipe out the Independent tele- 
phone operating companies and only the Inde- 


‘pendent telephone manufacturing companies remain 


to be washed from the slate. Consequently, I 
think that there is a grave danger here, that seems to 
be overlooked by the Independent telephone field; the 
danger that the manufacturing interests may also be 
attacked with impunity if the merger program of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company is con- 
tinued. I only point this out as a danger. So far as I 
know there has been no move on the part of the Bell 
Telephone Company toward purchasing any of the 
Independent manufacturing plants, but it is a clearly 
defined fact that the Western Electric Company can- 
not manufacture all of the goods and all of the material 
and all of the telephones necessary to supply the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
also take care of its European and Independent trade. 

Consequently, when this condition becomes press- 
ing, it is only natural that the telephone monopoly 
should look to one of the strongest Independent tele- 
phone manufacturing plants, to transmute into itself 
at a single blow one of the most influential Independent 
manufacturing concerns. Which concern it is that 
may be approached on this subject I have not the 
slightest idea, nor do I like to predict such a thing, 
but surely there is a possibility there of a great danger 
threatening the Independent telephone ranks. 

Suppose the Bell Telephone Company, through 
the Western Electric Company, should make such a 
proposal to one of our Independent telephone manu- 
facturing plants. What could stop such a move if the 
Independent telephone industry looked upon it as it 
does upon recent mergers? I cannot see anything 
that could prevent a consummation of this kind of an 
attack. If the department of justice holds the same 
views toward a consolidation of the manufacturing 
interests as it does toward the consolidation of operat- 
ing interests all would be lost. 


All that an Independent telephone manufacturing 
plant would have to do would be to say that it was ina 
financially bad condition, and the government officials 
would state that there was really no competition 
where there was no financial strength, and that they 
would not interfere or block such a merger, as the 
public would be greatly benefited by such a scheme. 


There can be no question that the Independent 
telephone industry has suffered immeasurably through 
the department of justice’s attitude; but this cannot 
goonlong. There is a danger that Congress will pass 
the president’s suggestion to allow the combination 
of corporations for carrying on foreign trade. If this 
is done, the Western Electric Company could clearly 
combine with the Independent telephone manufac- 
turers in the furnishing of telephone apparatus for 
European and foreign trade. The Independent tele- 
phone industry is seriously beset by a number of com- 
plicated problems, of which transmutation is not the 
least. What the result will be depends upon the action 
of the government authorities who have these matters 
in charge. Our laws are plain today, but they have 
not been used in the interest of Independent telephony. 


Will we wake up in time to see the grave danger 
that besets us, and will the Independent telephone con- 
vention that is to meet in Chicago realize this danger, 
and come out openly and honestly for the industry 
that it represents? 


VoL. XVI, No. 6, 


A. A. E. Gains Members 


Nine members of the American Association of En- 
gineers conducted a meeting at the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Gary, Indiana, which was attended by 37 engineers not 
identified with the movement and three members at pres- 
ent employed in that city. 

The objects, methods and results secured by the asso- 
ciation during its 16 months of existence were explained 
by Past President W. D. Wilcox, Director W. J. Mauer, 
Counsel R. H. Holmes, Members W. R. Shelmire, Carl 
Hellenthal, A. F. Beck and F. A. Coy and National Sec- 
retary Arthur Kneisel. The result of this aggressive ef- 
fort on the part of this live organization resulted in the 
securing of 21 applications for membership that night 
and the formation of the temporary organization of the 
Gary Chapter of the American Association of Engineers. 
Up to November 1 the association had secured 31 mem- 
bers from Gary. 

Gerard C. Dooge, squad boss of the structural engi- 
neers department of the American Bridge Company, was 
elected temporary chairman and W. H. Sallwasser, in- 
structor in the American Bridge Company school, was 
elected temporary secretary and treasurer. 

This is the first instance of the association succeed- 
ing in organizing a chapter during one evening’s effort 
and is a healthy indication of the interest which has been 
aroused by this business organization of the engineer. 
The total membership of the A. A. E. is 1,335. When 
its membership reaches 1,500 the initiation fee will be in- 
creased to $4 and according to the present rate of growth 
this will probably occur before January 1, 1917. 





Wisconsin Convention in February 


The Wisconsin State Telephone Association will hold 
its convention on February 6, 7 and 8, 1917, having en- 
tered into an agreement with the various telephone asso- 
ciations throughout the country and made these dates 
conform so that exhibitors could attend at least possible 
expense. 

Rooms are already being engaged at the Park Hotel 
at Madison, Wisconsin, for these dates. 

This convention should be the banner convention of 
the association. It is following the example of the par- 
ent organization at its Chicago convention, in that it is 
going to give the entire morning to the manufacturers 
and in turn expects them to help with the business ses- 
sions, which will take place in the afternoon. 

Those who expect to attend should notify the secre- 
tary in writing as early as possible. Address Walter J. 
Gallon, Sheboygan, Wis. ' 





Telephone Growth in Sweden 


Although the last riksdag at Stockholm, Sweden, in- 
creased from four to nearly seven million crowns the 
usual appropriation for new telephone lines, the traffic 
has again caught up with and overtaken the existing 
facilities, and the officials in charge of telephones and 
telegraphs are working out a plan calling for the installa- 
tion of a great number of new trunk lines in the coming 
year. The percentage of yearly increase of demands on 
the'lines is steadily growing greater. 

it was 5.9 per cent in 1912-1913, rose to 7.3 the fol- 
lowing year, to 7.5 in 1914-1915, and exceeded the last 
named figure in 1915-1916. Users of the long distance 
lines, particularly between Stockholm and Malmo, com- 
plain that they frequently have to wait two hours for a 
clear wire. 
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Continuous Inventories and [Ther Value 


‘Paper Read Before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


Pacific Coast Convention of the 

Institute at San Francisco in 1915, under the gen- 
eral heading of a Symposium of Inventories and Ap- 
praisals of Properties, was 
me by Mr. W. G. Vincent, 
Jr., in which the subject of 
keeping inventories and ap- 
praisals up to date was 
treated in some detail. In 
the discussion which en- 
sued, it seemed to be the 
opinion that the amount of 
detail and extra work and 
expense which would be in- 
curred by a company’s op- 
erating force, would be too “== - = 
great to make it advisable or practicable to do this. At 
least one of the large public utility companies under the 
jurisdiction of the New Jersey Commission, namely one 
of the telephone companies connected with the Bell sys- 
tem, is apparently accomplishing this with an expenditure 
of labor and other expense which is apparently within 
reason, and both the New Jersey and New York Com- 
missions are endeavoring to develop methods for keeping 
inventories up to’ date in which it is hoped that the co- 
operation and approval of public utility companies in gen- 
eral may be secured. 


A MONG papers presented at the 


companies. 


DISCUSSION OF THE VALUE AND 
INVENTORY 
The desirability and the purposes for which an in- 
ventory and appraisal of a company’s property is made 
have been generally discussed heretofore and the neces- 
sity of making such an inventory and appraisal under 
certain conditions is probably sufficient apparent to elim- 
inate the necessity of further discussion on this matter. 
Such inventory and appraisal of any large company is 
comparable to a general census which it has been custom- 
ary to make at periodical intervals for centuries. If it 
were necessary or advisable to have the results of an up- 
to-date census available at frequent intervals the question 
would doubtless arise as to the desirability of keeping a 
complete census of all the people in the country up to 
date by other means than going out and counting them 
every five or ten years. 

In the same way, if it is advisable or necessary to 
have available a total inventory and appraisal of a com- 
pany’s property at frequent intervals of time, it would 
seem advisable to consider the problems involved in 
maintaining such an inventory at all times. 

If this kind of an inventory would serve no other 
purpose than in making data readily available for the 
compilation at any time of a total inventory and appraisal 
of the company’s property, then the feasibility of doing 
so depends upon at least four factors. 

1. The frequency with which it may be desirable. 

2. The additional yearly expenditure required, multi- 
plied by the number of years intervening compared with 
the cost of obtaining the results by a complete new inven- 
tory at a later period. 

3. The comparative accuracy of an inventory by the 


USE OF A CONTINUOUS 
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Due to enactment of laws in various states requiring 
approval of State Commissions before issue of securities, 
and due to other conditions, there has arisen a demand 
for a continuous inventory of property owned by utility 


First section of this paper discusses the advisability of 
attempting such an inventory, giving possible uses and ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom, and the second section 
discusses the preparation of such an inventory, suggests | 
the division of the property into four general groups for || 
the purpose, and outlines general forms and methods for || 
collecting and recording data required. 


two methods and the accuracy which 
is liable to be required in future ap- 
praisals of public utilities. 

4. The speed with which it may be desirable to com- 

pile the same. 
A consideration of the 
frequency with which com- 
|| plete inventories are likely 
to be required leads to the 
conclusion that they are 
likely to occur much oftener 
in the future than in the 
past, as the custom of re- 
quiring yearly reports to 
various tax commissions 
and government regulating 
commissions appears to be 
becoming much more general and required in more detail 
than heretofore. 

A consideration of the other factors involved in keep- 
ing a continuous inventory brings to light a number of 
other reasons and advantages to be obtained by carrying 
out such an undertaking. Besides the company itself, 
considered as a unit, there are at least three other classes 
of people who are interested in the operation of a public 
utility corporation. 

1. The patrons or customers of the company. 

2. The investors in the company’s securities. 

3. The general public, including the various govern- 
mental agencies representing this public. 

A perpetual inventory of a company’s property would 
be useful to any company in the following ways: 

1. Data are made available for answering any com- 
plaints as to discrimination or overcharges in existing 
rates and the company should be able to present promptly 
a full statement of facts on the basis of which a satisfac- 
tory determination can be made. 


2. The increased cost of labor and material renders 
it probable that many rate cases in the future will involve 
increases, rather than decreases, in rates for services ren- 
dered and the company will need to be fortified with all 
necessary facts as to the cost of service rendered, among 
which are included as two of the principle items, a fair 
return on the investment and a yearly allowance toward 
a reserve fund for replacing the property involved, at the 
time that such replacement is needed. 


3. In many rate cases and cases pertaining to secur- 
ity issues, inventories and appraisals have been made and 
depreciation and present value estimated. Various meth- 
ods have been used for making these determinations and 
estimates of future depreciation have been made. There 
the matter, in most cases, has been dropped and the future 
depreciation has been left to take care of itself. 

The cut and dried formulas for determining depre- 
ciation used in many cases have often been challenged 
and criticized. The criticism has been so severe that it is 
not at all unlikely that new methods will be adopted in 
the future which will depend upon changes which actually 
take place as time goes on and that will have to be 
checked up from time to time. Probably the surest check 
upon accruing depreciation or an accruing renewal fund 
is a comparison of the fund with the total cost of the 
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property, subject to depreciation, which, of course, can 
only be made by having at hand an up to date inventory. 
It is quite probable that, in the future, one of the most 
urgent reasons for making an inventory and keeping it 
up to date will be the necessity of having some means for 
judging whether or not a company is making reasonable 
preparation for renewing and perpetuating its property. 

4. For most public utility companies, the approval of 
a state commission is necessary for the issue of new se- 
curities. The labor and time involved in securing the 
approval of the same, both on the part of the company 
and of the commission, would be materially reduced. 
There would be less interruption of the work performed 
by the operating force of the company from governmental 
inspectors, either in checking up construction expendi- 
tures for new securities or in making a complete appraisal 
of a company’s property for this or other purposes. 

5. The market for a company’s securities would, 
doubtless, be increased by a general knowledge that a run- 
ning inventory of all the company’s property was main- 
tained and consequently that some check was available 
upon the total property represented by securities issued 
on the accounting methods followed by the company. 

It would probably make available data for secur- 
ing franchise extensions from various municipalities un- 
der more equitable terms than appears to be possible at 
present. 

7. Data would be available for making investigations 
to satisfy the demands of labor employed in the company’s 
operations as to whether they were, or were not, receiving 
a fair proportion of the company’s revenue. One of the 
reasons privately advanced by labor union men for de- 
manding an increased share in a company’s revenue is 
that the books of many companies are kept in such a man- 
ner that the revenues are covered up in some way and 
their total income is not shown in the reports made to the 
stockholders or public bodies. Without commenting on 
the merits of this contention, it is probable that the means 
of proving or refuting it would be much more readily 
available than at the present time. 

8. It is the general experience in checking up the 
books of various companies in New Jersey for approval 
of construction expenditures that comparatively little 
question can be raised as to the total amounts claimed, 
but that the distribution to the various items or accounts 
by which the expenditures are classified, are very fre- 
quently incorrect, which fact is generally brought out by 
making an inventory of the property acquired and check- 
ing up the unit prices. Hence there seems little doubt 
that a continuous inventory maintained by a company 
would be conducive to much more accurate accounting 
and distribution of charges between fixed capital and oper- 
ating expenses as well as a more accurate distribution of 
general overhead charges than is possible at present. 

9. Insurance adjustment for fire and other losses 
could be more readily and equitably obtained. 

10. Tax commission reports and yearly reports to 
regulating bodies could be more readily compiled. 

11. At the present time a few large companies are 
keeping a more or less detailed record as to the location 
of their various items of property, especially of under- 
ground conduits, etc. Many companies, however, have 
very incomplete records as to just what they own or where 
it is located and information is not readily available as to 
what service they are able to render at a given location, 
either permanently or temporarily. As an illustration of 
this point, the case may be cited of a company which was 
recently called upon for service by a prospective customer 
in an outlying district. An employe of the company, to 
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whom the request was made, replied that the company 
would be unable to make the connection to the customer’s 
premises, as the company’s lines were too far away. 
Later investigation proved that the company had a service 
connection to the house next door and that the line ex- 
tended to within about fifty feet of the prospective cus- 
tomer’s lot. A continuous inventory would necessitate 
the keeping of records which would prevent these or sim- 
ilar occurrences. 

12. In addition to requiring records which would give 
the location of property owned, the adoption of such a 
system in connection with a continuous inventory and 
appraisal would be of great value in promoting more effi- 
cient construction and operation, as detailed costs would 
readily be available from which the costs of rendering 
any particular service or of making any particular exten- 
sion or betterment could be accurately determined. 

Some of the advantages cited above would apply 
equally well to the company’s customers, investors, and 
the public, but the above seem to be sufficient. 

PREPARATION OF THE INVENTORY 

This subject apparently implies first a complete in- 
ventory and appraisal of the property as of a given date 
but this is not a necessary prelude to the above, and, as 
most companies have not a complete inventory and ap- 
praisal of their property, it seems advisable to state that 
a company can readily start an inventory of all new prop- 
erty acquired from the present time forward and all old 
property withdrawn from service and either replaced or 
abandoned, without detailing a special force of engi- 
neers to make a complete inventory of all property. The 
record of the company’s property in existence at the time 
the inventory is started can be obtained at such times as 
the company’s engineers and accountants may be available 
for this work, and, in the course of a few years it might 
be possible in this manner to obtain a complete inventory. 

The actual problem of maintaining a continuous in- 
ventory resolves itself into the question as to how small 
the units may be into which a property may be divided and 
records kept without an unreasonable expense, and how 
large the units of property may be taken without making 
identification of any item or part of the property so un- 
certain as to destroy the accuracy of the inventory and 
subsequent changes in the capital account. 

To illustrate, suppose a company builds today a large 
station and ten years from now it builds an addition, re- 
moving one wall and making use of some of the mate- 
rial for the new work. Or, a company builds an overhead 
distribution system; five years later it becomes necessary 
to replace some of the existing wires on a certain street 
with a larger size; ten years later it is necessary to move a 
part of this same line to the other side of the street and 
install joint poles with another company, and fifteen years 
later it becomes necessary to replace all this construction 
with an underground system. 

Is it possible to keep an accurate record of these 
transactions so that the capital account shall record the 
cost of the additions and the proper withdrawals in going 
through these various changes without relying on esti- 
mates of both quantities and costs to such an extent as to 
render the records questionable as to their accuracy? 
Heretofore it has been necessary to rely largely on esti- 

mates of the original cost of both labor and material in 
recording such transactions; but, with proper co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation of the various departments con- 
cerned, we believe that the necessity of making estimates 
can largely be obviated, and the total cost installed in place 
at any particular period of time obtained without any 
great expense. 
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The fundamental requirement for accomplishing the 
above is an efficient “word order” system, also quite gen- 
erally known under the head of “Authorizations for Ex- 
penditure” or some similar name. A work order system 
is in force in practically every company of appreciable size 
today, and with more or less modification can be adapted 
to give the records required. # 

In order to obtain the necessary records for writing 
off the original cost of the property when it is retired, it 
is absolutely necessary that one additional step be added 
to this system as it is generally in force in most compa- 
nies: viz, an allocation of the cost of each piece of con- 
struction or property acquired must be made in detail 
qwhen the work is completed, and preferably just before 
the work order is finally closed, as such an analysis will 
frequently disclose inaccuracies in either debits or credits. 
This practice is followed by many companies to a certain 
extent at the present time, but must be applied to all work 
orders, and the final cost must be reduced to the same 
units that are liable to be needed in making estimates for 
withdrawals or additions. Unless the property acquired 
is going to last forever or be withdrawn from capital 
account as a unit, such an estimate must be made some- 
time, and there would seem to be no time when a more 
accurate analysis could be made than at the time the work 
is done or property acquired. 

An analysis of costs made at this time would aid in 
checking up inaccurate distribution of labor and material, 
and it is very important to do this, as the fact must be 
recognized that all of these records are going to depend 
primarily for their accuracy on the proper distribution of 
labor and material by the construction foreman, and espe- 
cial emphasis must be laid on this point. 

Many companies are keeping at the present time an 
additional set of records which can be made to fit in 
nicely with a continuous or perpetual inventory. These 
records consist mostly of cards showing the location, type, 
size, and dates of installation, change in location, etc., of 
meters, transformers, poles and attachments, and possibly, 
in some cases, street lamps, services and similar items. As 
stated in the first section of this paper, such records are 
valuable for other than strictly inventory purposes but 
they are also essential for this purpose in connection with 
the forms suggested below. 

The items of property for the purposes of inventory 
may be divided into four general groups as follows: 

A. Those items which are large enough to be re- 
corded individually or in small groups with one entry, but 
which are liable to be altered or changed in part, e. g., 
buildings. 

B. Items which may be recorded individually and 
which are withdrawn from service as a unit; e. g., sub- 
scribers’ instruments, meters, etc. 

C. Items which must be recorded in units of length, 
pounds, or some similar units and miscellaneous items ; 
e. g., wires and cables, insulators, arresters, etc. 

D. Those items of property which are usually car- 
ried in inventories at the present time and which are 
usually checked up by field inventory at regular intervals ; 
e. g., materials and supplies portable tools, office furni- 
ture, etc. 

There may be considerable difference of opinion as 
to just what method should be followed in collecting the 
data required, but a general scheme could be followed for 
either a gas, electric railway or railroad, telephone or tele- 
graph, water or sewer utility or a private industrial plant 
by classifying the property in the general groups indicated 
above about as follows: 

A. 1. Land and right of way. 
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2. Building and structures. 
3. Equipment of stations, buildings, etc. 

B. Poles, transformers, meters and services for an 
electric company; meters, services, fire hydrants, lamps, 
etc. for a water or gas company and similar items for 
these or other companies. 

C. Wires, cables, conduits, crossarms, insulators, 
for a telephone or electric company; feeder cable, trolley 
wire, straight track, etc., for railways; transmission and 
distribution mains for water, gas and sewer companies. 

D. Office equipment, shop equipment, stable equip- 
ment, etc. 

FORMS FOR GROUP A, 

The general form of recording data for items in 
group A in detail is given on Form 1. 

These data should be obtained from the completion 
report of the work order, an extra copy of which it might 
be advisable to file with other inventory data. 

The basis for estimating the unit prices for the cost 
of brick wall removed (mentioned on Form 1) should be 
found in this completion report. A list of quantities in- 
volved should be available from the information and plans 
in the hands of the engineer responsible for the new addi- 
tion. With this information there should be need for very 
little estimating which is not based on actual facts. 

The summary of all such property classified under 
any particular aceount for any particular division or sub- 
division could be recorded on Form 2 and the totals for 
that account or division readily obtained by summing up 
the items, on such occasions as a total is desired, probably 
no oftener than once each year. 























FORM 1 
HOME TELEPHONE CO—Subsidiary Co.........sse5. 
DIVISION—N orthern LOCATION—1l4th St., Belleville File No. § 
Camb i os.00nseee TE POI E App’d by....Date..Acct. No. 118 
SUBJECT Exchange Buildings............ ya, Sheet No. 1 
(or other similar items in Group A) 
Auth. Description—As orig-| Area — | OFiginal cost /Total cost) Est. 
No. Date inally acquired or of! Size or corrected| re. 
and | acquired | addition or with- No. of Per | to dat: for! main- 
page drawal | units unit | Total tions, | fas 
| . life 
' 
543- 1 Exchange Build- | 
10 1911 ing, brick on/1200 sq. ft. | $2.00 $2,400 $2,400 50 
concrete fndn., 20000 cu. ft 12 | 
slate roof, etc. | 
40’x30’ one story 
and basement 
1585- 1916 | Brick wall re- | 
4 moved 30’x18’ | 200 2,200 45 
high | 
1586-| 1916 |Addition 10’x40’ |400 sq. ft. | 2.50| 1,000} 3,200 | 46.6 
4 6667 cu. ft. 15 | 














Exrtanatory Nores on Use or Form No, 1 

Note 1—If any item of property subject to depreciation is acquired 
subsequent to date of first use, this fact should be indicated together with 
other information available as to original construction, date, cost, etc. 

Note 2—Remaining life of 45 years is obtained by subtracting 5 years 
elapsed between 1911 and 1916 from 50 year life first estimated. 

Remaining life of 46.6 years is obtained by computing a weighted aver- 
age of $2,200 at 45 years and $1,000 at 50 years. 

Note 3—Present value on a basis of straight line depreciation may be 
readily obtained by multiplying $3,200 by ratio of 46.6 years to 50 years, 
giving 93.2% and $2,982. 


FORM 2 
HOME TELEPHONE CO.—Subsidiary Co... ....6.6005; 
DIVISION Northern LOCATION All » 
Computer........ CRORE «oo sces Ard Diikés 22 er Acct. No. 118 
SUBJECT Summary of Exchange Buildings, 1916 
(or similar item in Group A) 











ahi 
} 2 =} Present 
Ret.| | az) B| own 
Sht. | _— Location $53 %¢ jaaaea| 3 ai |_ Dee. 31 
| om» co” | a Cc 
BS ahha 8s e 1a] ome 
1 | Ex. Building |14th St. Belleville! 1911/$2400/$1000|$200/$3200/93.2/$2982 
2 ditto |First St. Nutley /|1906/ etc. 





} 
| | 
| 


| 





___ Transferred to sheet No. 1-10 
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FORM 3 
HOME TELEPHONE CO.—S . idi Geb eseinovwdcas 
DIVISION names LOCATION A oe File No. 5 
Computer......Checker...... Se he x, | eee Acc. No. 124 
SUBJECT Cedar Poles Ty Reference (aa Sheet No. 1 


(or similar items in Groups B or C) 














Number of units et le SI Z 
lest Le s| # |e 2[c 
om Added | onate,_| Net total 25 | 3 | ES*| Es 

stalied | ° 98) © & | oR <= 








*Average costs for all units of this size for any given period—say one 
year. 
tPrices might be averaged and one figure shown, or if not much varia- 
tion in price, they might be withdrawn at the average cost of the 250 shown 
at the beginning of the year. 


FORM 4 
HOME TELEPHONE Co. a aaaealed ES Hewes we dade. 
Se ‘ISION Northern tee Fe File No. 5 
Computer......Checker......2 App’d an SNeaseisveewed Acct. No. 124 


SUBJECT Summary of Poiesto16” Sheet No. 101 


(or similar item in Group B or C) 

















4 | Number of units Cost of. units Pt Present value 
——— ———_ , ——____ a Jec. 31 

s } | BR | a os go - 

sal 2 [a] as] =| 2] gy] ae] = 18 

.|° = ; ; =a “2 

| ‘ = a g s Se t | % Amt. 

a 1a] 3 | és] 2 S| < |Fs| 3 45 








| 


Note—*%” under “Present Value’’ for et ge line Sepreringion would 
usually be obtained ay Semgetne average age of units instal ed with average 
life of units withdrawn. m some cases it might be desirable to consider 
salvage in arriving at present value. 

FORMS FOR GROUPS B AND C. 

The same forms are recommended for both groups 
B and C, but the method of collecting the data required is 
different. 

For both groups it is thought best to use unit costs 
averaged for the district into which the company chooses 
to subdivide its territory, say a tax district, and for a cer- 
tain period of time, monthly, quarterly, or yearly. The 
average for labor, storeroom charges, miscellaneous ma- 
terial items, overhead charges, etc., would necessarily 
need to be computed after the close of the current period 
or the average taken from the preceding period and final 
adjustments made for variation. 

The total quantities for all items in group B, for 
which a card record is assumed to be made, can be com- 
puted either from the cards or from the completion re- 
ports of the work orders. Probably the total could be 
obtained more readily from the card records, whether 
tabulated by hand or sorted and tabulated mechanically 
by means of the Hollerith system of card records. 

For all items in group C, the totals of both quanti- 
ties and prices would probably best be obtained and 
reconciled with the amounts given in the completion re- 
ports of all work orders involved, although they might be 
obtained from field books or street maps showing con- 
struction changes for the required period, or from pole 
record and manhole record cards which usually indicate 
the wires, cables, conduit, etc., extending to the adjacent 
units. 

Form 3 shows method of recording a group of simi- 
lar units, and Form 4 shows method of summarizing units 
of various sizes. 

FORMS FOR GROUP D. 

Form 5 is recommended for summarizing items in 
this group as it is contemplated to include only such items 
as a company carries or could reasonably carry on an 
inventory which is usually made at the present time by 
actual count. This inventory as applied to office furni- 
ture, large portable tools, etc., usually gives the estimated 
present value of these items and they are carried into the 
property account each year at this depreciated value. 

The first entry for each of these items is naturally 
the cost new and it is recommended that this cost new be 
carried in the inventory in a parallel column with the de- 
preciated value until such time as the item is retired. 
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FORM 5 


HOME TELEPHONE CO.—Subsidiary Co... ....ccccccccuccccee 


me "ISION “ae rn Location Belleville Office File No. § 
Computer....Checker....App’d by....Date......ceccceececd Acct. No. 107 
SUBJECT General Equipment, Dec. 31, 1916 Ref.........: Sheet No. 101 
(or similar items in Group D) 
> = Original Cost Present value 
E s Item s= | ” 2 x = 
e “#)} ails g 2 
Sieh S Ves ae : < < 
RUOCUTIOONS os cscccvess 1914 52 | $79 | $158 | 75 $118 
2 I'ypewriter desks........ 1912 35 20 40 80 32 
6 | Bent wood chairs....... 1916 | Bill 3 18 100 18 
Totals, Dec. 31....... $216 | 77.7 | $168 
[Additions 1916 ......:. 18 
Total of items Jan. 1.. $198 
Totals per inventory, 
ee eee 61 210 
| eee $ 12 | 


| Withdrawals 


Transferred to sheet No. 1-10 








FORM 6 

HOME TELEPHONE CO.—Subsidiary Co... ....cccccccsccccces 
DIVISION Northern TPES « 606 d66edsvenscsencesageee me & 
Computer. Meee pate ge Ee Par eres ay 
SUBJECT "Grand Summary, 1916 Sheet No. 10 

= | Total Cost | Present Value 
P| + Item ‘; | = | 25 = | 
= o Ss =: = = 
< | a] S| 3 es] 2 | ah 
ee On ee eer: Pee ae Ne 
107/101) General equipment...... $ 210 s alg 12/$ 216) 77.7 |$ 168 
118]101/Exchange Bldgs........ 2,400/ 1, 000 200} 3,200| 93.2 2,982 
124|101|Equipment (Form 4). 15,000} 2,440) 322| 17,618] 74.6 | 13,143 


| | Totals Nor. Div. 1916. isis, 110/$3,45 8|$5 8|$534]$21,034| 775 | 
i 
ae i ! 


EXPLANATORY Norss 1 IN REFERENCE TO Use or Asove Forms. 


Note 1. Loose leaf sheet 834”x11” is recommended for all forms. 
Note 2. For all withdrawals use red ink. 
Note 3. Forms 1 and 3 constitute the continuous record. All other 


forms are made up when it is desired to arrive at totals and are correct for 


one date only. If periods used are different than calendar year, forms 
should be slightly modified. 
Note 4. Provision for identifying computers, etc., on Forms 1 and 3 


after first entries could be made by having initials inserted in date column 


or by providing separate column. 

Note 5. Figures carried to grand summary, Form 6, 
trative and not the totals which would be obtained if more 
made on Forms 2, 4 and 5. 

Note 6. From totals on Form 6, the amount of 
new securities may be issued may be readily determined. 

Note 7. By comparing Form 6 as filled out for 1915 with year 1916 
the credit which must be made to reserve account from earnings to provide 
for the year’s depreciation may be determined. 


Also, that the total cost new of all items be carried in the 
property account; and that the estimated accrued depre- 
ciation of all such items should be carried in the deprecia- 
tion reserve account instead of being charged directly to 
operation each year and lost sight of thereafter as is the 
practice with many companies today. 

A comparison of such an inventory at the end of any 
year with the preceding will indicate the total value of 
all withdrawals and additions and a proper adjustment 
can then be made in one lump sum between the capital 
account and the depreciation reserve. 

Form 6 is to be used as a summary of all property 
and probably needs no explanation in addition to notes. 

To carry out the above, it would seem advisable to 
create a separate department under the joint supervision 
of the chief engineer, general auditor or controller, and 
the official in charge of the Public Relations Committee of 
a utility if such a committee exists. The man in charge 
of this department should understand both engineering, 
accounting and statistical work, and be capable of co- 
operating with all other departments of the company to 
secure the full benefits possible to be derived as outlined 
in the first section of this paper. 

The methods indicated above would necessarily need 
to be modified to suit any individual company. 


are merely illus- 
entries were 


additions for which 
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HE activities of telephone op- 
ee erators are composed of a 

large number of detail operations. When answer- 
ing a call and making a connection, the operator first 
inserts the answering plug in the subscriber’s jack, 
throws over the listening key, asks for the required 
number, tests for busy or idle wire, puts the calling 
plug in the proper jack, and rings the subscriber's tele- 
phone. At the same time that she has to watch over 
this call, she has to take care of other new calls; at 
the end of the call she removes the plugs with the 
cords from the jacks and returns the keys to the rest 
position. If the call is one that requires registering, the 
operator has to press down the registration push but- 
ton key, or has to fill out a slip with the long distance 
or special call. Again the action differs, when the con- 
nection is to be made over an outgoing line, or, com- 
ing in, is to be handed over to a B-operator. 

The variety of all these manual operations, and the 
fact that many of them fall simultaneously, make it 
impossible to watch over any one act of the operator 
for the purpose of studying the efficiency, as for ex- 
ample, the time taken to insert a plug into a jack, and 
thus make what is known as a time study. It is bet- 
ter to take a whole series of actions, which make up a 
unit as a basis of comparison. In this relation it has 
been found advisable to use the work required to an- 
swer an ordinary call as a unit of measurement. The 
simplest case of a call is a connection, which is made 
by the operator in a multiple field at her own switch- 
board, and if the call is made by a subscriber who pays 
by the year so that no special registration action need 
be taken by the operator. According to this unit all 
the other activities of the operator can then be recorded 
and judged. ree 

The conditions under which a unit of operation 1s 
completed, are also to be watched a little closer. Evi- 
dently it makes a big difference whether the operator 
can reach entirely over the multiple panel field in 
which the call is to be made, or whether she can reach 
only a section of it, and whether she will have to rise 
from her seat to reach the part of the field in which 
the required call jack lies. In this latter case the work 
required to make the call would be greater. An expe- 
rienced operator moreover will be able to make the 
connection more quickly than a less experienced one. 
Where a subscriber does not answer as quickly as he 
ought to, the work of the operator is retarded. The 
efficiency is therefore dependent on various factors, 
mainly on the following ones: 

1. Technical Equipment: The operator works at 
a multiple switchboard with no more than 10,000 lines. 
The multiple field is distributed over three switch- 
board positions and so arranged that most of it can be 
reached from a sitting position. The operator need 
take care of one position only. For the connection, 
pairs of cords with double lamp clearing signals are 
used. Special devices for better distribution of calls 
are not at hand. 

2. It is assumed that the operators are of average 
intelligence and have been carefully trained in the tele- 
phone school department. Of course specially gifted 
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operators can obtain better results 
than only average ones. It is of im- 
portance that the neighboring positions give proper co- 
operation to operators and that operators help each 
other out to the fullest extent. The activity of the 
regular operators should also be aided by the super- 
visors; in addition the operators should be relieved 
of all such work as answering information calls or giv- 
ing the time, etc. 

If now all other kinds of calls and connections 
that occur in switchboard service are compared with 
the unit call, then there can be found for each type of 
call a valuation factor which is either greater or smaller 
than 1, accordingly as the taking care of the calls re- 
quires more or less work than the care of the standard 
call. For explanation a few of the calls met with in 
operation are discussed. 

A call coming from a subscriber paying a flat rate, 
which is taken care of by an operator in her own mul- 
tiple field, and is recorded at the end of the call by 
merely pressing down a push button, is valued at 1.05. 
If the call is connected by use of a trunk wire over an 
outgoing trunk to another exchange, the factor is 1.5; 
if there is added to this the work of recording the call 
by having the A-operator press down a push button 
key, the factor becomes 1.55. If in place of the trunk- 
ing system there is used the regular call signal system, 
the factor is 2, and with additional registration of calls 
2.05. At the B-operators’ positions the work of making 
connections is much more simplified, consequently the 
factor here is less than 1. Where at the B-places a 
full automatic call system is used, and no party lines 
lie in the multiple field, the factor is 0.4, where we pre- 
suppose that the multiple field is repeated every second 
operator's place, and that the A-operators work with 
a group of 3 B-operators. As soon as there are party 
lines or call push buttons have to be pressed down, or 
less than 3 operators belong to the same group, the 
work of the operator is increased, consequently the 
valuation factor rises. In the same manner all other 
types of calls and connections must be valued, con- 
sidering all technicals aids and helps that can be found 
in the switchboard and exchange equipment. 

Standard of Measurement: If we use the units 
just discussed as standards, an operator can make as 
high as 230 calls an hour. This efficiency is figured for 
the average operator and so estimated that this limit 
can be maintained during the ordinary periods of traf- 
fic without any trouble, and on the other hand can be 
increased in times of peak traffic loads by 20 per cent. 
A further increase is possible only on very busy days 
around Christmas time and then means an overwork- 
ing of the operators. 

From this figure 230 we can deduce that for the 

3600 
unit of measurement ——- == 15% seconds of the en- 
230 
tire working time of an operator are actually employed 
in making the call. In reality the time taken by an 
operator to answer a call taken as a unit of measure- 
ment is considerably shorter, so that the operator when 
making the required 230 calls works with quite a few 
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pauses between. These pauses are necessary on the 
one hand, in order to prevent an overworking of the 
operator, but are given automatically from the irreg- 
ularity with which calls come into the exchange. A 
certain balance can be obtained, if the neighboring po- 
sitions give help; but even then there will be greater 
irregularities. Lately, attempts have been made to 
reduce these irregularities by installing second and 
third auxiliary call lamps, and by automatic distribu- 
tion of calls to free operators. In this case the work- 
ing conditions for the operators become more favor- 
able and the efficiency per hour increases in proportion. 
For example, if the call lamps are repeated once, so 
that six operators could be counted on to answer a call, 
then the factor of valuation for a call drops down to 
230 
0.94 and the capacity per hour increases to —— == 244. 
0.94 

The various valuation factors can be collected for 
practical use in a simple way. For example, we wish 
to find out how to valuate calls, which come in from a 
contract subscriber with push button registration sys- 
tem, 40 per cent of which are connected by trunking 
service and 20 per cent with direct call connection to 
other exchanges. 

For the ees call with push button counter, 











the value is..... Tides the teedenase rrr er 1.05 
For the further use . of a trunk wire an addi. 
tion of 0.5 must be allowed for each call, i. e., for 
0.5x40 
40 per cent ——— =—...........6.-- abet endewe 0.20 
100 
For further work with call system (1.0 per 
1.0x20 
call) we have she TERE Te ee hese oe ee .0.20 
100 
OE eae ee a se .1.45 
An operator “could therefore be expected as nor- 
230 
mal work to make = 159 calls per hour without 
1.45 


excessive fatigue. 

Efficiency of the Individual Operators: If tests are 

to be made to find out how the individual operators work, 
careful registration of calls must be made at the indi- 
vidual places. 

As aids for recording and counting, electrical or 
mechanically operated counters may be used and in addi- 
tion slip counting may also be employed. The use of elec- 
trical counting system is naturally the most advantageous. 
The counters are devised on the principle of the ordinary 
subscriber-call counters and are operated by means of 
push buttons. Each operator has a counter push button, 
found usually on the left side right behind the trunk wire 
buttons. The counters for all operators are usually col- 
lected at one place, commonly the manager’s desk, in 
order to facilitate the hourly reading and recording of 
results. For supervision of the counting of operators’ 
work, a branch of the supervisory line is connected into 
the instrument of the operator so that the supervisor can 
listen in on any conversation. The supervisor in that way 
can test any one operator, without the latter’s being aware 
of it, and his counting must agree with the reports made 
by the registering device of the automatic counter at the 
operator’s place. All that is necessary, however, is to 
extend these inspection tests over fifty calls. 

The mechanically operated counters are usually oper- 
ated by hand pressure, which counters, fastened at the 
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side of the switchboard can be pressed down easily, 
The reading of these counters is rather difficult, as the 
supervisor has to go from place to place to get the results, 
Much more difficult is the counting by slips where the 
operator has to mark for every call answered on some 
sort of a regular call slip. As a rule this system is used 
only to record special calls, which do not occur very often, 
and where some special record is required. 

Regulation for Counting: In order to obtain a proper 
picture of the work of the operator, it is not sufficient to 
register all calls actually completed, but also busy calls 
must be counted. The general rules may be summarized 
as follows: 

i. The operator counts the calls handled by her with 
the counters of her own position, even when the call signal 
lies at a neighboring position. 

2. Every answering of a call signal and receiving of 
a desired number from a subscriber is to be counted as a 

call, regardless whether the call is connected or not. If 
the desired line is found to be busy and if the subscriber 
immediately asks for another number, this is counted as 
one call. The same is true, when the operator finds the 
line first tested busy and has to test out other jacks of the 
same subscriber or other jacks for outgoing trunks. 

3. Every answering of a cord signal (flickering of 
the subscriber’s lamp) and making of a new connection 
or attempt to make a new connection is counted as an- 
other call. If the calling subscriber gives the flicker signal 
and asks for another attempt to reach the previously 
called subscriber, this is not called a new call. 

4. If the operator makes a connection, which first 
could not be made, subsequently, after she has first called 
the subscriber herself, then this is counted as a new call. 
The unsuccessful attempt to make such a connection is 
not to be counted as a call. 

5. The call is to be counted, while the operator takes 
the number asked for by a subscriber; at the B-positions 
counting can be done after completing the call. 

Time for Recording: In general counting should be 
done by the month. The traffic figures usually change so 
much by seasons and by various months, that statistics 
in greater intervals of time than a month give no valid 
picture. In addition the change in the numbers of sub- 
scribers and moving of subscribers always gives changes 
which make a counting for more than a monthly period 
inadvisable. As the traffic within the various days of the 
week varies, it is not good practice to take each day sepa- 
rately; it is better practice to make counting over two 
days in succession and then strike an average. If suc- 
cessive days are not taken, the days should be selected, so 
that they represent normal days of traffic. In all places 
where business houses close half a day on Saturday, this 
day should be omitted. The same is true for days just 
before and just after holidays, as also for Sundays and 
holidays. On the statistical days the number of calls is 
registered every hour; at the same time the working hours 
of the operators needed to answer the calls are counted. 

3y watching the efficiency per operator per hour, a view- 

point is reached, as to how traffic runs from hour to hour 
and how many operators were kept busy during those 
hours. Also statistics should be kept of the number of 
supervisory hours and the auxiliary hours of service given 
by operators during lunch hours and breakfast hours. If 
a curve is drawn for the calls per operator it is easily seen 
whether the calls are evenly distributed over the various 
operators. Greater variations should be balanced by the 
aid of the intermediate distributing board. 

As was mentioned before it is also important to note 
how calls come in from the standpoint of the number of 
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calls at A-operators’ places, how many calls come in within 
the multiple field of the operator, how many require trunk 
wires, etc. These statistics can be united with the monthly 
calls, but need only be recorded every three months, as 
they do not vary so much. The quarterly special records 
are best taken two weeks before the monthly counting and 
can also be extended over two days. The counting here 
need not be distributed over individual hours but can be 
collected at the end of the day. 

Utilization of Records: Using all the records at 
hand, a good check upon the entire working of the ex- 
change can be obtained. If the efficiency per hour of the 
entire exchange is divided by the hourly standard of calls 
of 230 units, then we have the number of operators’ hours 
for each individual hour of traffic. The following figures 
Will give a further idea of the efficiencies of the ex- 
change operators, and we have the following ratios of 
service : 

Call units 

(a) — — 

operators’ hours 
Call units 
(b) —————————- during the entire day; 
operators’ hours 
Call units 


during heaviest traffic hours. 








(c) - - . 
Operators’ hours-+-Supervisory hours+-auxiliary hours 
during the entire day. 

The value (b) will stay behind value (a); in what 
measure depends on the ratio of traffic during the heavi- 
est traffic hour to the total traffic per day as also on the 
general plan of arrangement of hours. The figure (c) 
will again be smaller than (b). Between (b) and (c) 
there is the relation, that the efficiencies below (b) will 
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on the hours of service per week required from opera- 
tors and on the age of service of the operators.—Tele- 
graphen u. Fernsprech Technik. 

NIGHT CONNECTIONS FOR C. B, EXCHANGES. 

In small manual telephone exchanges without night 
operators connections between subscribers are impossible, 
because there is no way of getting connection to the ex- 
change. Nevertheless two subscribers can be connected 
with each other for the night after service hours. In 
local battery systems such night connections can be made 
without any trouble; the two subscribers are merely con- 
nected with each other at the exchange switchboard by 
means of one two-plug cord. By placing the plugs into 
the jacks the exchange equipment is disconnected; the 
two subscribers can always call each other with their 
own inductors; likewise they have sufficient current for 
microphone feeding from their local battery. 

The case is different with c. b. operation, where sub- 
scribers are dependent both for calling other subscribers 
and for feeding the microphone on the exchange. Here 
permanent night connections can be obtained in two 
ways; by equipping the subscribers’ sets with booster in- 
ductors, or else by installing special night service con- 
nections at the exchange itself. The first solution re- 
quires a change at the subscriber’s telephone set. On 
account of greater costs this method can be used only in 
special cases, if the subscribers wish to have night con- 
nection for a longer stretch of time. This method does 
not work, when night service is asked for shortly before 
closing of service hours at the exchange, as then the 
necessary change at the subscriber’s home cannot be un- 
dertaken. The second method does not show these dis- 
advantages as it needs no change at the subscriber’s tel- 
ephone and requires permanent equipment at the ex- 
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be all the more favorable, the more the operators are 
supported by the supervisors and the longer hours of 
recreation are granted. 

Operating Costs: The values (a), (b), (c) can 
be figured so that the number of operators’ hours is given, 
which is necessary for the completion of 1,000 units of 
calls. From (c) for example, we could find how many 
hours of an operator, a supervisor, and an auxiliary are 
needed to take care of 1,000 units, when related to the 
total time of traffic. If we substitute the amounts for 
actual wages, we get the operating costs for 1,000 units. 
These cost figures will depend aside from the efficiencies 





Wiring Diagram for Night Connection. 


change only. 
gram Fig. 1. 

The two subscribers to be connected are plugged in 
any desirable multiple jacks Kz and K2 and connected 
with each other by way of the night jacks Knr and Knz. 
For each night connection one pair of jacks Knr and Kn2 
is required. Between Ani and Kna2 there is a special 
relay arrangement, embracing the following relays: (a) 
to each pair of jacks Kni and Kn2 there belong seven 
relays SR1, SR2, BR1, BR2, RR1, RR2, HR1; (b) 
belonging to all pairs of jacks in common, the 3 relays 
ZR, HR2 and HR3 and a pole changer. 


This method is shown in the wiring dia- 
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The conditions under which the arrangement works 
are as follows: (1) Mutual calling is possible from sub- 
scriber 7 to 2 and vice versa. (2) The call is started 
as soon as one subscriber removes his receiver and is 
switched off and as soon as the called subscriber an- 
swers. (3) The call remains disconnected as long as 
both subscribers have their receivers on the hook and 
is only renewed when the receiver is taken off. (4) 
The pole-changer for the giving of call current operates 
only during the call. (5) Taking current from the com- 
mon battery takes place only during the call and the length 
of conversation. 

The seven relays belonging to every set of night con- 
nections, which is divided into two halves of 2 Mf. each, 
according to the type of pair cords used, has the follow- 
ing work to do: 

The relays BRr and BR2 lying on the b-side are to 
bring current to the c-conductor and bring the subscriber- 
cut-off relays TRr and TR2, which are connected with 
the jackets of Kz and K2 to operate. Through this the 
call relays TARr and TAR2 are disconnected, conse- 
quently the usual call bridges are disconnected from the 
subscribers’ lines. 

The relays SRr and SR2 branching off from the 
a-conductor are energized when removing the receivers 
at the subscribers’ telephone sets and start the call of 
the other subscriber by way of the stop 2, which leads to 
RR1or RR2. The contacts 2 are connected with a 1,000 
ohm winding of HRz, which receives current only when 
both relays SRr and SR2 have operated, i. e. as soon 
as both subscribers are at their telephones. 

HRr in addition has a holding coil, which leads by 
way of its own contacts r and 2 to the contacts r of 
SRr and SR2. As long as SRr or SR2 still have the 
armature attracted, HR cannot fall away. HRr in- 
terrupts when in working condition at its stops 3 and 4 
the current connection to the call relay RRr and RR2. 

Relays RRr and RR2 look after the connection of 
the call current to the subscriber’s line. The stop 1 be- 
longing to RR2 starts the pole-changer. The secondary 
coil of the pole-changer is connected to the contacts 2 
and 3, while contact 4 is connected to the common relay 
set (ZR, HR2, HR3). 

The common relay set has the task of periodically 
breaking the current circuit which comes from the coil of 
relay RR2. At every break the call signal ceases. At 
the same time during the pause between call signals the 
relay SR2 is connected by way of the back contact 2 
to the a-outside wire, which gives the called subscriber 
the possibility, when taking off his receiver, to operate 
Sk2 and also the permanent disconnecting of the call by 
means of HRr. Without the rhythmical working of 
RR2, SR2 would be connected during the call to the open 
a-wire. The following detailed discussion will show 
how the common relay set works. 

The equipment is built into the exchange in the 
manner that a special jack strip with the jacks Kur and 
Kn2 is built into any of the multiple switchboards. Ca- 
bles lead from these jacks to the relay sets found at the 
relay frame. Using two loose cords, each of which ends 
in two plugs, connections can be made to any desired mul- 
tiple jacks Kr and K2 of the two subscribers’ lines to be 
connected for the night. 

Assume that subscriber r wishes to speak to sub- 
scriber 2 and takes off his receiver. Current will then 
flow from the c.b. over the relays BRr and TARzr, which 
lie parallel to the b-conductor, over the b-outer wire, the 
telephone instrument, the a-outside wire back to the ex- 
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change and is grounded by way of the left back contact 
of TRr. BRr operates and connects current by way of a 
100 ohm resistance, whereupon 7Rr operates and dis- 
connects the circuit between TARz and earth. The direct 
current flow in the outside wire is not interrupted, since 
in place of the ground connection we have the coil of the 
relay SRr, which is connected to the connecting cord at 
a, and which so far was short circuited. SRz now oper- 
ates and closes the two contacts r and 2. The following 
current path is formed by way of contact 1: ZB, contact 
t of SRr, back contact 3 of HRz, coil of RR2, back con- 
tact r of HR3, HR2 and earth. RR2 attracts its arma- 
ture. The pole-changer is started by way of contact 1, 
calling signal current is sent to subscriber 2, whose cut-off 
relay TR2 is already energized by way of working con- 
tact of BRr and the coil of the time relay ZR, connected 
to the common battery is energized by way of contact 4. 

ZR is a relay of special construction. Its arma- 
ture is retarded when attracted by a small pump, in such 
a way that the working contact closes only after the 
interval of a short time, perhaps a second. As soon as 
this occurs, a new path is opened for the common bat- 
tery over the contact 4 of HR3, the coil of HR2, and the 
resistance of 1000 ohms to earth. HR2 operates and 
stops above the contact: 2; in addition there is an inter- 
ruption of the back contact z. The result of this break 
of contact is that RR2 receives no more current, the con- 
tact 4 of RR2 is interrupted and consequently ZR loses 
its current. The latter releases the armature. As soon as 
this reaches the back contact, the common battery cir- 
cuit closes over the coil of HR} and the working contact 
1 of HR2. 

HR} attracts its armature. Through this the con- 
nection to RR2 is again interrupted at contact 7, at con- 
tact 2 a stop is made, in addition, the connection starting 
from the working contact of relay ZR is charged from 
contact 4 to contact 3? and finally a new circuit is started 
by way of contact 5 and the 300 ohm resistance, within 
which the coil of ZR lies. ZR now begins to attract the 
armature anew, this time, however, slower than before, 
since through the booster resistance of 300 ohms the cur- 
rent supply is weakened, and consequently the number 
of ampere turns is less, consequently the resistance of 
the small air pump is harder to overcome. The arma- 
ture of ZR reaches the working contact only after about 
2 seconds. Now the common battery is directly con- 
nected by way of the working contact of ZR, the contact 
3 of HR3, to the 1000 ohm resistance and thereby the 
coil of HRz2, also connected with the common battery 
over the contact 2 of HR2 is short circuited. HR2 is cur- 
rentless and releases the armature. Due to the break in 
the working contact 7 of HR2, current is taken away from 
H{R3 as well, and this releases its armature and has the 
latter return to the rest position. The current path over 
contact 5 is interrupted for ZR and the latter’s armature 
drops. Closing the back contact 1 of HR2 and HR3 
brings about a new flow of current by way of RR2, which 
results in the operation of ZR, etc. Consequently call 
signal impulses of 1 second duration change with rests of 
3 seconds. 

A change comes only after the called subscriber lifts 
his receiver. During the next rest pause, SR2 is ener- 
gized. A current circuit is closed over the contact 2, the 
one 1000 ohm coil of HRr and the contact 2 of SRr. 
HRz attracts its armature. Through this at contacts 3? 
and 4 the paths to the call relays RR2 and RRr are inter- 
rupted, so that no more calling current can pass. At the 
same time a holding coil is connected by way of contacts 
r and 2, which remains energized, as long as one of the 
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contacts 1 of SR2 or SRr is closed. This prevents a new 
call being started, if one of the subscribers hangs up his 
receiver earlier than the other one. Only when both sub- 
scribers have hung up, will HRz return to the rest posi- 
tion. Relays BRr and BR2 are now de-energized and 
break the circuit for 7TRz and TR2. In the rest position 
there is therefore no consumption of current. 

This arrangement can be easily applied in c.b. ex- 
changes of larger type. If double interrupter jacks are 
used, the cutting-off of the usual closing signal is done 
in the jack; the relays BRz and BR2 could be replaced by 
choke coils or else left out altogether. The relays SRz 
and SR2 must then be given a second symmetrical wind- 
ing on the b-wire side.—Fernsprech Technik. 


USING THE TELEPHONE IN SURGERY. 

Electrical processes for the location of metallic 
objects, such as pieces of shell in the body have been used 
for quite some time. The Munich Medical Journal some 
time ago published the description of an apparatus in 
which the telephone is used for such a purpose. No spe- 
cial current source is used, the body of the patient being 
used as source of current for the telephone finder. A 
piece of platinum soaked in brine is laid near the operat- 
ing wound and represents with the metallic foreign object 
a galvanic element, in which the body of the patient plays 
the role of the electrolyte. A telephone is connected to 
this piece of platinum as also to a piece of silver wire 
wound around the surgical instrument, which is used by 
the surgeon in the wound. The telephone receiver is 
strapped to the head of the surgeon. As soon as the 
instrument comes in contact with the foreign body, the 
current circuit is closed and a loud tone will be heard in 
the receiver. This gives a good indication for the exact 
position of the foreign object. The process is very valu- 
able where numerous small splinters, such as shell pieces, 
have to be located and removed, after an X-ray photo- 
graph has been taken and the pieces counted and then 
checked, as found by the telephone and removed with the 
instrument. 





Bell Wins Spokane Merger Suit 

The federal circuit court of appeals at San Fran- 
cisco has set aside and dismissed a suit in which the 
Davenport Independent Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, A. T. West manager, recovered a judgment against 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
$34,000 in 1915. 

This case is the outgrowth of the Pacific telephone 
franchise controversy before the city council of Spokane, 
Wash., in 1914. The federal court at Portland, in its 
decision in the telephone merger case from Spokane, per- 
mitted a consolidation of the two companies in the city 
on condition that the Independent long distance compa- 
nies be given connection with the consolidated exchange. 

A. T. West, maager of the Davenport company, ap- 
peared before the city council a number of times to urge 
protection of the interests of the Independents. Toward 
the close of the hearing West announced that satisfactory 
arrangements had been made with him by the Pacific 
company and he withdrew opposition to the proposed 
franchise. 

A few weeks later the sale of the Davenport com- 
pany to the Pacific was announced. No transfer of the 
Davenport system was made and the Davenport company 
later alleged that the Pacific company had violated its 
agreement to take the property. The Davenport com- 
pany then brought suit in the federal court to enforce 
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the terms of the contract, on which they secured a 
favorable decision. 

The Pacific Telephone Company defended its failure 
to take over the property on the ground that the terms 
of the purchase included the approval of the title to the 
property by the company’s counsel. The title was after- 
ward rejected and the company declined to proceed with 
the deal. 





Daytona, Florida, Merger Nearly Completed 


The negotiations for the sale of the Daytona, Flor- 
ida, Telephone Company to the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company have not fallen through so far as 
the Florida Railroad Commission knows, and the com- 
mission has recently been advised that the terms of pur- 
chase have been perfected, contingent only upon some 15 
per cent of the stock now outstanding being acquired. 

F. N. Conrad, president of the Daytona Merchants 
bank, declared that he had recently forwarded proxies 
from various stockholders in different sections of the 
country to Mr. Armstrong of the Daytona Telephone 
Company. According to this condition of affairs the only 
contingency remaining outstanding to prevent consum- 
mation of the sale has been overcome. 

The following telegram from R. Hudson Burr, 
chairman of the Florida Railroad Commission, should 
put at rest the rumors and published stories relative to 
the telephone negotiations having fallen through: 

Have no advices that negotiations for purchase of East 
Florida Telephone company have fallen through, we were ad- 
vised recently that terms for purchase had been perfected 
contingent upon Mr. Armstrong being able to turn over all 
stock of his company to purchasers, some 15 per cent of stock 
a acquired by Mr. Armstrong before matter could be 
ciosed, 

It is understood that the 15 per cent of the stock 
mentioned in the telegram is meant the consent of these 
stockholders to the sale to the Bell company. As a matter 
of fact there was but one stockholder who had not signed 
the consent and this particular stock, which consists of 
four shares, is owned by an estate. 





Merger at Steubenville, Ohio 

Local Manager H. T. Sapp, of. the Central District 
Telephone Company, at Steubenville, Ohio, has received 
from the headquarters of his company a comprehensive 
plan for changes which are to be made in Steubenville in 
order to permit the consolidation of the Bell system with 
that of the National Telephone Company. 

To permit the unification of the two systems more 
than $55,000 has been appropriated, much of the physical 
work has been done and when it is completed there will 
be a great improvement. 

Mr. Sapp is beginning a canvass of his subscribers 
as well as those of the consolidated system and expects to 
complete it rapidly. Just before the actual change is 
made a new directory covering the combined system will 
be delivered so that from the exact time of the change 
full and complete service to all subscribers in Steubenville 
may be given. 





Cleveland Claims Rate Making Power 


Revision of telephone rates is to be considered by 
the Cleveland, O., city council. Director of Law Fitz- 
Gerald has ruled that the council has power to fix tele- 
phone rates, subject to a review by the courts of the state, 
and the committee may decide to go into the question. 
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Customer Ownership of Utilities 


Abstract of a Paper Read Before a Colorado Association of Public Service Corporations 


lic utility service to become finan- 

cial partners in the enterprise is a movement which 
has made considerable progress during the past year. 
Opinions of investment bankers and many public utility 
operators were discouraging. Predictions were made 
that any scheme of broad distribution of utility securities 
in home territory, outside of the financial centers, would 
be a failure. However, the success of some companies in 
finding a market for stock indicates that in some parts 
of the country, at least, the public can be persuaded to 
invest in the securities of electric and gas companies 
which are part and parcel of their own communities. 
Many instances exist where service organizations enjoy 
a considerable home or customer ownership. 

It has been demonstrated that a broad distribution 
of the securities of a utility company may be® secured 
among the company’s own customers by serious, careful 
and persistent effort over a reasonable time, or, say, a 
period of from three to five years. It is not sensible 
to expect a new movement involving the funds and sav- 
ings of the people to accomplish faster headway. 


BENEFITS TO PUBLIC AND COMPANIES 


The benefits to the utility company and the public 
which assuredly will follow a wide distribution of a com- 
pany’s securities among its patrons warrant the effort 
and initial expense. The objects falling within range in- 
clude the most vital things in the relations between the 
utilities and the people. Achievement will go a long way 
towards solving controversial difficulties which have 
marred these relations in the past. 

Customer ownership is nothing more or less than a 
mutualization of the utilities. It means popular, but not 
municipal, ownership. It will give the consumer of util- 
ity service a measure of proprietorship in the service or- 
ganization and render to him a share of the profits indis- 
pensable to any commercial organism which is to perform 
its functions to society progressively and efficiently. It 
will make the people financial partners in the service com- 
panies and at the same time preserve the responsibility, 
initiative and economy of private enterprise. It opens 
the door in a friendly way to every citizen who is able to 
produce and save a few dollars and makes him a co- 
operating friend instead of a suspicious, envious an- 
tagonist. 

Customer ownership will not mean a license for ex- 
cessive profits or indifferent service. It will not permit 
a corporation to obtain undue favors from the legislative 
bodies of states and cities. It will not give a company 
political security unless it keeps itself modern and effi- 
cient. But customer ownership will establish friendly 
connections with a large number of citizens and voters, 
will share with them the earnings from the business, and 
will so modify destructive criticism as to approach within 
reasonable distance of the equation which means peace, 
prosperity and recognition of useful service well per- 
formed. It is in line with the broadening trend of eco- 
nomics as we understand them to-day. It provides a 
simple and workable means to preserve the needful equi- 
librium between the producer and consumer; the natural 
and economical monopoly and the people. 

Customer ownership will humanize the utility cor- 
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poration and give the people a true 
understanding of corporate affairs. 
It will do the corporation just as much good as it does the 
public, and no more. 

DIFFICULTIES OF PUBLIC UTILITY FINANCING 

Financial conditions throughout the United States 
have been decidedly unsettled, owing to the great war. It 
had been generally impossible for utility companies to 
finance large undertakings for two and one-half years, 
except through the issue of short term coupon notes pay- 
ing a high rate of interest on the cash received. The util- 
ities, like other industries, had gone through a season of 
retrenchment and the careful husbanding of resources. 
Generally speaking, every considerable improvement 
which could be postponed was put off for the time when 
capital could be more easily and cheaply obtained. Oper- 
ating companies had studied economies and _ perfected 
efficiencies as never before. There were few men who 
cared to predict that by the spring of 1916 financings of 
the largest kind could be accomplished easily and on con- 
servative bases. 

The details of a plan tried by one public utility may 
possess interest: 

The corporate details as to holding company and 
subsidiaries were not touched upon, the parent concern 
and the operating and intermediate units simply being 
treated as an organization engaged in serving the public. 
This has been the policy at all times, and has caused no 
embarrassment. It was essential from good advertising 
and sales standards that the proposition be presented as 
simply and directly as possible, especially as a well-de- 
fined, if unreasonable, prejudice against “holding com- 
panies” exists. Subsequent events have shown, however, 
either many people have been educated to the advantages 
of holding company mechanism in public utility opera- 
tion, or that this prejudice is not so great a handicap 
as is commonly supposed. 

NEWSPAPER AND DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 

The subject is one with many ramifications, and the 
local conditions vary greatly. It is clear that each situ- 
ation is a law unto itself and must be studied individually 
in order to make a success of interesting utility customers 
as financial partners. 

After the initial advertisements and circular letters 
the company continued to pound away steadily on the 
stock-selling plan. Each of the operating units regularly 
uses a certain moderate amount of newspaper space, and 
part of this has been used for advertising the preferred 
stock. The practice now followed is to use the regular 
space one full week each month at each property, elim- 
inating the ordinary commercial advertising while the 
space is so employed. Circular letters, folders, etc., are 
also put out at intervals of about three months. Formerly 
some of these were mailed, but now they are distributed 
by the collectors or placed in the same envelopes in which 
the service bills are mailed. All of the circular matter 
carries unstamped return post cards. Most of the news- 
paper ads have inquiry coupons. 

The reverse side of the cashier’s stub is used as a 
means of advertising and producing inquiries. The atten- 
tion of the customer is called to the advantages of the 
stock as an investment and he is told to “mark the square 
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for complete information.” By placing a mark in the 
square he automatically makes an inquiry, which is dis- 
covered by the cashier in running over the stubs at the 
end of the day. The cashier then writes out the name and 
address of the inquirer and sends it to the manager or 
proper department. The left one-third of the address 
side of postcard bills is utilized in this manner. The 
number of inquiries received makes the practice well 
worth while. As many as a dozen inquiries on the stubs 
have been received in a day in a city of 350,000. A few 
are filled by children and unauthorized people; the ma- 
jority are from people really interested. 

The first few months of the campaign indicated the 
need of a booklet illustrating and briefly describing the 
properties. About the time of the funded debt financing 
a 24-page brochure, seven by eight and one-half inches in 
size, of rather unusual design was issued. It contained 
about 40 photographs of the properties and cities served. 
It gave a brief summary of the properties, described the 
policies of the company, had maps of the territory and 
lines; statistics showing the growth of the service for 
five years ; a list of the communities served, and a concise 
statement of the whole situation. 


It is sent with follow-up letters and used by the 
managers and security representatives and has assisted 
greatly in getting people interested and giving them an 
idea of the size and character of the properties. Copies 
are available on the counters at all of the company’s 
offices. 

Newspaper articles describing the stock-selling plan, 
the progress of the company, its construction plans, ex- 
tensions, improvements, etc., and reviews of the annual 
report are supplied the newspapers from time to time 
and printed as news matter. 

Hangers or posters worded are used in office win- 
dows and near the cashier’s windows. Advertising on 
slides in motion-picture houses have not yet secured data 
which shows the results. In certain cities it seems pro- 
ductive, particularly so in places where, for some reason 
or other, newspaper advertising does not pull. News- 
paper copy is freely used with a kind of advertisement 
that could not have been used safely at the time the stock 
was first offered. It was necessary to build up a good 
general financial knowledge of the company and the pre- 
ferred stock in the public mind, and to impress upon the 
people the conservative nature of the investment before 
the copy could be made so emphatic and incisive. It was 
necessary also to carefully advance and describe the par- 
tial-payment plan, and familiarize the public with this 
particular feature prior to accenting it strongly and 
briefly. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PARTIAL-PAYMENT PLAN 


The partial-payment plan makes available, as finan- 
cial partners, the great majority of people who have small 
incomes and who seldom or never have sufficient cash 
in hand to purchase a single share of stock. At first 
the partial-payment offer seemed to meet with some in- 
difference. The cash sales far outnumbered those made 
on deferred payments, not to exceed 15 per cent of the 
investors electing to pay on installments during the first 
10 or 11 months. In May and June of the present year 
a special effort was made to direct attention to the time- 
payment proposition, and since that time the partial-pay- 
ment plan has gained steadily in favor. In June, July and 
August from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the sales, but 
not of the amount of stock sold, were on deferred pay- 
ment terms. The amount of stock sold on partial pay- 
ments is about 15 per cent of the total. It is believed that 
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the proportion of partial-payment purchasers will steadily 
increase. To increase the partial-payment sales, one of 
the chief instruments employed was a pointed circular 
letter, with unstamped return postcard enclosed, sent by 
the resident managers to customers. The securities de- 
partment looked up the occupation of the inquirers on 
200 cards returned, so far as possible, and noted the in- 
formation on the cards. They came from people in 
every walk of life. The names of executives, business 
men, doctors, lawyers, clerks, college presidents, saloon 
keepers, school teachers, masseurs, railroad trainmen, 
housewives, laborers—skilled and unskilled—even bank- 
ers. The list was as cosmopolitan as could be imagined. 
Inasmuch as upwards of 60 per cent of the inquirers 
made an investment in the preferred stock, it is safe to 
say that the stockholders lists are similarly representative. 

If the object of selling stock to customers is to in- 
terest as many people as possible, the partial-payment 
feature is a cardinal necessity. This is true, particularly 
in the smaller cities and the towns and the villages. The 
demand for capital for investment in local enterprises in 
the small cities is as keen as in the large cities. Every 
hustling little city is trying to organize factories and raise 
money to help secure new industries. Co-operative enter- 
prises have their stock solicitors on the streets of nearly 
every town, and every citizen with a dollar is besieged 
to put it in some local enterprise which needs capital. 
These conditions mean that a public utility company has 
to struggle hard for local investment in a small place, 
and the fact that outside sources have been furnishing 
all the capital for the public utilities makes the effort 
the more difficult. 

The partial-payment plan is a saving proposition. It 
appeals to the wage-earner who is trying to be thrifty, 
but who has never been expected to place money in the 
different local enterprises and has not done so. It will 
interest many who have never put a dollar in a savings 
bank or a building and loan association. A large amount 
of stock in small lots may be sold for cash in good sized 
cities and to a few well-to-do in small communities, but 
even in the large centers the partial-payment plan reaches 
out and offers something to the great majority to whom 
investment, dividends and interest are as fairy tales. A 
purchaser on the partial-payment plan simply pays down 
$5.00 a share in cash and receives a receipt upon which 
are recorded the succeeding monthly payments and upon 
which reasonable “terms and conditions” are printed. 


The letter endeavors to have the prospect call at the 
company’s office, and a great many do this at a great 
saving of time to the company’s manager and employees. 
The prospects are turned over to the securities salesmen, 
or they are taken care of personally by the manager, or 
if this is impossible, by one of his subordinates who is 
familiar with the stock, its investment standing and the 
company’s affairs. 

In selling stock to customers it is the familiar com- 
bination of advertising and personal salesmanship that 
brings success. Advertising will make a certain quan- 
tity of sales, but not enough. It will, however, keep the 
salesman well supplied with prospects whom he knows 
in advance are interested and who have practically in- 
vited him to call. In selling stock to the general public, 
the salesman finds that he has to answer an extraor- 
dinary variety of strange questions, as well as to supply a 
vast amount of solid, substantial information, bearing 
upon the comparative investment value of the security 
which he is vending. The motives influencing people in 
making investment decisions are so many that they defy 
classification. A considerable proportion of the pros- 
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pects are women. It requires a great deal of time, pa- 
tience, tact and good judgment to handle the sales work 
successfully, as well as a very complete knowledge of the 
subject in hand. The time element is the principal handi- 
cap to the work from a manager’s point of view, as calls 
have to be made to suit the convenience of the prospect 
when he cannot be induced to visit the company’s office. 
ADVANTAGES OF SELLING PREFERRED STOCK 

The favorite and established investment in many 
states is farm mortgages, generally yielding from six to 
eight per cent, and a public utility security must compete 
on the basis of a somewhat higher return. There is, of 
course, a considerable and growing bond market in the 
large cities, but this is not true in the smaller cities. More- 
over, the partnership or profit-sharing idea is wholly con- 
sistent only with equity ownership—through stock. 

The appeal of the seven per cent preferred stock is 
to the broad class lying between those who invest in ultra- 
conservative types of securities, such as municipal bonds 
and mortgages on the one hand and the speculators who 
are looking for larger than ordinary returns on the other. 





Operators Make the Best Wives 


Why not marry a telephone girl? Not that this 
is a startlingly new idea. For telephone girls have been 
married in great numbers. They usually marry after 
two or three years of service. But having recently 
looked over a whole exchange full, I am impressed 
with the idea that they would make excellent wives, 
writes Zoe Beckley in the New York Mail. And I shall 
tell you why: 

1. Only girls in robust health are chosen as 
operators. 

2. Only those of mental and physical alertness 
survive their apprenticeship. 

3. Telephone girls keep their heads. 

4. Telephone girls are amiable. (And maybe this 
ought to be put first instead of fourth.) 

5. Only girls who are amenable to reason and 
guidance are selected. 

6. Only girls who apply to their clothing the 
principles of common sense, good taste and thrift keep 
their places at the switchboard. 

And if these are not enough reasons why you 
should marry them, I may add that 80 per cent of cen- 
tral office girls are attractive in looks and pleasant of 
manner. 

As for choice in types and coloring—Say! Get 
the telephone company’s permission some time to go 
through the exchange. 

The blondes and the redheads are my choice. But, 
of course, you may prefer the raven tressed, the chest- 
nut thatched or the browns. As a matter of fact, you 
are safer to pick out the medium shades, Miss Schmitt 
says. 

Katherine Schmitt has been employing girls for 
the telephone company a good many years. She began 
like the girls she now trains and advises—at the “B” 
switchboard. 

Miss Schmitt says the medium tinted ones “wear 
the best,” all things considered. Any one extreme in 
coloring is apt to be more extreme in temperament. 

As we made our rounds, Miss Schmitt threw open 
the door of the vast room where incoming calls are 
received. The view different from a Ziegfeld chorus 
is, that instead of pretty faces, one saw only pretty 
back-of-heads. There appeared to be hundreds ranged 
round the sides of that enormous room. It was a study 
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in cream blouses, dark skirts and feet—feet that were 
crossed for the most part on a rail that runs at the 
proper height all round. 

“This is the only room you'll find in a day’s jour- 
ney,” said Miss Schmitt, “where you could have a fit, 
say right in the middle of the floor, and not a head 
would turn to look at you!” 

“How about a shout of ‘Fire!’ or 
‘Mouse! Mouse!’” 

“Wouldn’t bother them in the least,” said my 
guide confidently. “They are trained to composure 
under any circumstance. You can talk as loudly as 
you like or read a newspaper aloud, with all the latest 
war news and fall fashions. I guarantee not one girl 
will turn around in her chair and look at you.” 

“Do you have to train them into this military pre- 
cision and discipline? Or are they just born with good 
dispositions and balanced minds?” 

“Both,” said the little woman quite promptly. “I’ve 
had long training myself in sizing up human nature. I 
hardly ever make a mistake reading a girl’s tempera- 
ment. You must have special fitness for this work. 
You must have health, intelligence, common sense, 
poise and patience enough to offset the irritability of 
some short tempered person at the other end of the 
wire. 

“All this can be developed, if there is something 
to work on in the first place. A girl who has been 
three years at the switchboard has a better disposition 
than when she started!” 

I had heard a great deal about the romantic side 
of telephone operating—how stock brokers and other 
millionaires fell in love with the “voice with the smile,” 
the mysterious girl who lives in their consciousness 
only as a Silvery Voice. I asked Miss Schmitt about 
that and was greatly disappointed when she said: 
“Nothing in it. We discourage romance by wire. It 
interferes with efficiency. A busy girl cannot and does 
not wish to mix business with sentiment. They are 
trained to politeness and poise. Beyond that there are 
no—er—amenities.” 

“But they all marry off in no time, don’t they?” 

Miss Schmitt pursed her lips and raised her brows 
at me. 

“Alas—despite the good example I set them, they 
do!” she answered, and a smile escaped. “They last, 
on the average, about three years, that is, they mostly 
leave after about three years of service. : 7 

“To marry, I suppose,” she added. 


the cry of 





Ohio State Salesmen Organize 


An organization of the salesmen of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company’s Youngstown branch was perfected 
when the seventeen local salesmen met in the company’s 
East Rayen avenue building and elected officers. 

The organization is the first of its kind in the state, 
the officers say, and was brought about for the better- 
ment of the salesmanship abilities of the men. Bi- 
monthly meetings will be held on the first and third 
Thursdays of each month, a supper to be included in the 
second meeting of the month. The plan is to have all 
local salesmen meet at these sessions and talk over the 
questions that confront them during the week with a 
view to having them solved by the membership. 

The officers elected were: D. J. Connor, president; 
F, Schwartz, first vice-president; F. Gates, second vice- 
president, and J. E. Gargail, secretary. 
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Cable-Handling Motor Trucks 


Two Examples of Efficient Tractor Vehicles Used by Operating Companies 





HE construction 
of a three ton 
gasoline truck 


utilized by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
at Pueblo, Colo., in 
cluding the details of 
the haulage mechanism 
used in stringing wires 
and cables, is shown in 
the two illustrations at 
the bottom of this page, 
while in the picture at 
the top may be seen the 
form of gasoline 
tractor utilized by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. 








It is said that it 
saves heavy mainte- 
nance charges due to 
sudden starting or stop- 
ping of heavy loads, 
cushioning the shock 
between the engine, the 
load being one of the 
most important advan- 
tages gained. It saves 
heavy maintenance 
charges due to frame 
twist. The tractor ac- 
commodates itself to 
all road unevenness. 

For cooling the en- 
gine water circulation 
is used and a centri- 





It is evident that 
this tractor is a motor 
unit that may be at- 
tached to any heavy vehicle that is designed to be drawn 
by horses, the combination making a five-wheeled motor 
drawn vehicle. It is easily atached. The foot springs of 
the trailing vehicle are connected to the tractor axle by 
means of a fifth wheel. It is claimed to be better than 
the ordinary motor truck because it eliminates many of 
the complications of ordinary motor truck construction, 
and at the same time gains in efficiency. The first cost 
is lower and the upkeep cost proportionately lower, and it 
saves heavy maintenance charges due to excessive vibra- 
tion on stiff springs. The tractor is carried on exceed- 
ingly resilient springs, because they do not support one 
pound of the load carried. 


Tractor Type 


Gasoline 


fugal pump is driven by 


the Chicago Telephone Company. 
helical gears from the 
cam shaft through a 
safety flat spring coupling. This flat spring 
will snap by if the pump freezes or becomes 


clogged, and thus any damage to the blades, shaft 
or gears will be avoided. The chamber can be drained 
by means of a valve or the pump can be entirely detached 
by removing two bolts. The water from the pump passes 
through a tapered manifold to the lower end of each cyl- 
inder jacket, then around the cylinder and out the upper 
end, through an outside connection, to the lower chamber 
of the valve head. Here the water flows directly over the 
valve seats keeping the valves, built without cages at the 
proper temperatures. The return is through the upper 











The Three Ton 


Showing Winches for 





White Truck Used by the Mountain States Telephone and 
Handling Cables 


with Rear View 


Telegraph Company, 


and ‘ives. 
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valve headchamber to the top of the cellular radiator by 
way of the return manifold. The cooling system is aided 
by a special three-bladed fan. 

The spark and throttle are controlled by levers on the 
steering wheel. The throttle is also controlled independ- 
ently by a foot accelerator pedal. The normal speed of 
the motor while running free is determined by the posi- 
tion of the levers and the speed of the vehicle on the road 
is controlled by the right foot. The clutch and service 
brake pedals are at the back of the steering column while 
the gear change and emergency brake levers are directly 
beside the driver. On the road, with the exception of the 
gear changes, the vehicle is controlled by the feet and both 
hands are free for steering. 

The lubrication system is of the improved De Dion 
type. The oil from the crank case is forced to all bear- 
ings by a gear-driven pump. Excess flow of oil controlled 
by a spring retained check valve; the amount of pressure 
on the system is indicated by a dial on the dash-board in 
front of the driver. Oil is strained twice, used and re- 
turned to crank case to be circulated again. Oil pump is 
driven by a safety spring coupling same as water pump. 
The oil screen is easily detached. The oil pump auto- 
maticaly varies the supply of oil im proportion to the 
speed of the motor. This has proven a most economical, 
efficient and reliable system. 

These tractors are equipped with a centrifugal gov- 
ernor designed to regulate the maximum motor and ve- 
hicle speeds. It automatically actuates an auxiliary throt- 
tle in the main gas inlet; is of high speed type, and thus 
prevents surging of the engine. The governor is sealed in 
a housing to prevent readjustment for increasing speed in 
excess of the proper limit. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding gear type 
with three speeds forward and one reverse. The shafts 
are very short and stiff and the bearings adjustable for 
end as well as radial wear. The frames are made from 
very heavy rolled, 5-inch channel section structural steel, 
drilled, hot-riveted and braced by gusset plates while a 
rigid stabilizer bar extends across between the forward 
strut rod brackets, preventing the tractor from swaying or 
leaning. There are semi-elliptic springs in front and 
cantilever springs in the rear and these springs are very 
resilient as they have only the weight of the power plant to 
carry. 

This tractor has two sets of brakes with a service 
brake which is foot operated and composed of a wide ray- 
bestos-lined contracting band acting on a large drum. The 
emergency brake is of wide surface and large diameter 
and expands in rear wheel drums. These tractors are not 
only used by telephone companies and other public service 
corporations but by municipalities for hauling fire fighting 
equipment to great advantage utilizing existing ladder 
trucks and fire engines. 


Operators Must Have Lace Curtains 

Woman’s right to have the last word and to exercise 
her prerogative over man in taste and judgment of the 
artistic is being demonstrated at Cleveland’s new $3,000,- 
000 city hall. 

In creating the substantial beauty of the building, 
the architect failed to include curtains. They don’t look 
business-like. But he also failed to consider the eternal 
feminine—the temperament of the telephone girls in the 
city hall exchange offices. They must have curtains. So 
they installed, or rather, hung some up. 

“Looks to me like gilding the lily,” said Assistant 
Custodian Beckett. “However, ‘twill take a braver man 
than I to object.” 
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Los Angeles Merger Moving Fast 

Application for the transfer of the franchise of the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Home Telephone Company to the 
Southern California Telephone Company, the new cor- 
poration under which the Home and the Pacific ( Bell) 
companies are to be merged, was filed with the city 
council November 14. 

The application, it sets forth, is in conformity with 
the terms of the Home franchise, which specifies that 
the council must first approve the transfer of the fran 
chise before the Home company can be merged with 
any other company. The state railroad commission’s 
approval has already been granted, subject to the filing 
of certain stipulations in regard to universal service, no 
increase of the rates for five years, and operation of the 
merger company as a local corporation. 

These stipulations have already been filed with the 
state railroad commission and, as soon as the city coun- 
cil acts on the merger, application will be made to the 
department of justice at Washington for similar permis 
sion. 

The franchise of the Pacific Telephone Company 
has expired and it is desired that the council act as speed 
ily as possible in order that the anomalous situation cre- 
ated by the lapsing of the Pacific franchise may be recti 
fied. 

\ccompanying the application of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Company for the transfer of the Home 
franchise to the new corporation is an extended argu- 
ment in favor of the merger by the company, in the form 
of memoranda to the council. 

In this memoranda are statements of the 
commission, the order of the railroad commission per 
mitting the transfer, and a copy of the stipulations filed 
by the company with the railroad commission; a_ brief 
of the Home franchise; a statement by Seward C. Si 
mons, secretary of the Municipal League, and a state 
ment of the position of both the Home and the lacific 
Telephone Companies, and of the Southern California 
Telephone Company’s willingness to conform to condi 


railroad 


tions imposed upon it by the council. 

That the issuance of a new franchise, under an inter 
change of service agreement between the companies, 
would be more expensive to the subscribers and would 
require extra charges for calls between the two com- 
panies, while under the merger plan there would be no 
extra charge for interchange of calls between the two 
existing systems, is asserted in the companies’ memo- 
randa. 

M. Adrian King, who originally secured the Los 
Angeles telephone franchise before it was assigned to 
the Home Company, injected a new angle into the pres- 
ent telephone controversy. 

Mr. King filed a formal communication requesting 
the city council to advertise for sale and sell a telephone 
franchise to construct, maintain and operate a telephone 
system within the present boundaries of Los Angeles. 

Mr. King submits the draft of a proposed ordi 
nance to cover the desired franchise as he says he would 
like to bid in, construct and operate a system 

Mr. King says, “As I am the originator of and the 
grantee of the present Home telephone or King fran- 
chise and as I am under a $25,000 bond to the city for 
fifty years for the faithful performance of my assignees, 
the Home Telephone Company, my good faith with the 
city of Los Angeles, in the past, has been proven, and 
my sincerity in this application is, from my record, be- 
yond question.” 
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Federal Versus State Regulation 


V artous Opinions on Railroad Control That Are of Interest to Telephone Men 


ESOLUTIONS from trade bodies requesting fur 

ther action by the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States on the railroad situation were a fore 
runner of the meeting of the Chamber’s National Council 
held in Washington November 17 and 18. In addition 
to the National Council meeting November 17 and 18 
provision was made by the National Chamber for a com 
mittee to study the railroad problem in all phases pur- 
sued by the joint congressional committee of which Sen 
ator Newlands is chairman and which convened in Wash 
ington November 20. 

The Railway Business Association favors an investi 
gation upon correction of defects in the system of railway 
regulation. It advocates especially that the national gov 
emmment should on behalf of the states regulate instru 
mentalities of interestate commerce except in_ those 
spheres which are distinctively state. Also that Congress, 
in order to keep regulation close to the people, should 
create regional sub-commissions, appointed by the Presi 
dent and subordinate to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, to conduct administration over areas correspond 
ing to traffic movement. Finally, it is recommended that 
Congress having chosen to leave to private capital the 
function of providing the people with rail highways, 
should insure reasonable extensions of such highways 
into new regions as well as the improvement of existing 
roads by declaring it by statute the policy of the govern 
ment to permit such a system of rates as will yield earn 
ings sufficient to attract investment for new construction. 

The Merchants’ Association has declared in favor of 
giving the federal government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. control over railroad rates and 
regulation within state limits. This would do away with 
a large number of vexatious matters arising from the 
conflict between federal and state authorities. The Mer 
chants’ Association. is in favor of the federal incorpora- 
tion of railroads; federal supervision of the issue of se- 
curities by interstate carriers; the enlargement of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission so as to enable it promptly 
and adequately to perform its functions; and strongly op- 
poses government ownership of public utilities. 

Addressing the National Council, Representative 
\damson declared that the plea of the railroads for re 
lease from forty-eight jurisdictions beside the Interstate 
Commerce Commission cannot be favored without an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
since it is the undisputed power of each state to regulate 
commerce within its borders. 

Nor is government ownership feasible according to 
Mr. Adamson, since the government would have to appro 
priate the necessary funds and then employ the present 
railroad officials to carry on the work; thus placing great 
er power in their hands, and running the risk of build 
ing a powerful political machine. Mr. Adamson believes 
that the trouble can be relieved by an enlarged Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with members sufficient to allow 
groups to go to different parts of the country and hold 
hearings and take testimony wherever disputes arise. 

\lfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Railway 
:xecutives’ Advisory Committee, said the railroads want 
the Congress of the United States to exercise full con- 
stitutional authority in regulating interstate commerce 


in the interests of all the states and all the people. They 
want a system of federal incorporation and all railroads 
during interstate or foreign trade shall be subject to regu 
lation in all their parts. 

Mr. Thom stated that the railroads believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not now equipped for 
this work; that the powers of the Commission should be 
extended ; that the country should be divided into traffic 
regions with a commission for each region. The members 
of the commissions would be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Such an arrangement 
would permit the commissioners to become acquainted 
with regional conditions, take testimony on the spot and 
make authoritative reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which could, in turn, make regional regu 
lations harmonize all over the country. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be given authority over 
minimum rate as well as maximum. 


Mr. Thom believes that a commission concerned 
wholly with corrective and penal measures in connection 
with the railroads cannot turn readily from this attitude 
to an attitude of constructive work in behalf of the rail- 
roads and believes that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be broadened to counteract this condition. 
The plan advocated by the railroads would free them 
from state regulation. He pointed out that 85 per cent 
of the commerce of this country is interstate and foreign 
and only 15 per cent intrastate, but that the narrow poli- 
cies of one state under present methods can inflict hard- 
ships upon the commerce of all other states. 

In this respect, of course, the railroad business dif 
fers from the telephone business. 

Mr. Nichols of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club 
of New York, offered a resolution suggesting the crea- 
tion of regional sub-committees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to conduct hearings. 
rHE JOINT CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

Some of the principles which the railroads believe 
should be included in any just system of regulation were 
outlined on November 25 to the joint congressional in- 
vestigating committee by A. P. Thom, counsel for the 
railway executives’ advisory committee. The principal 
features were: 

The entire power and duty of regulation should be 
in the hands of the national government, except as to 
matters so essentially local and incidental that they can- 
not be used to interfere with the efficiency of the service 
or the just rights of the carriers. 

As a means to accomplish this end, a system of fed- 
eral incorporation should be provided to cover all rail- 
road corporations engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and creation of a new federal railroad commis- 
sion and regional commission subordinate to it. Power 
to be given the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe minimum rates and power of rate suspension in 
the commission to be reduced to sixty days from the 
time a tariff is filed instead of ten months, as at present. 

Exclusive power should be in the federal govern- 
ment to supervise the issue of interstate carrier securities, 

Mr. Thom continued his argument that regulation of 
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interstate commerce by the federal government would 
not invade the rights of the states, but merely carry out 
the express purpose of the constitution. He said it was 
not the purpose of the railroads to enter upon a policy 
of abolition or obstruction of state commissions and he 
believed they would continue to occupy a large field of 
usefulness. But vesting the federal government with the 
regulating power would make it more businesslike by re 
moving it from the influence of local policies and politics. 

“It would furnish,” said Mr. Thom, “a surer basis 
for the confidence of the investing public, because more 
reliance could be put upon the judgment of the whole 
nation as affecting a matter of nationwide _ conse- 
quence than could be placed in the varying judg- 
ment of different local authorities, but it will be 
necessary to go much further than merely simplifying 
and concentrating regulation. It will be necessary to in 
troduce into the system of regulation by the national 
government those elements of constructiveness and help- 
fulness which are essential to the continued growth and 
efficiency of the instrumentalities of commerce.” 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 

At practically all of the sessions of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners from November 
14 to 17 inclusive, the topic of discussion was the inad- 
visability of exclusive federal control of interstate car- 
riers and other utilities. The association was in general 
opposed to any abolition of the present dual system of 
regulation, and it favored legislation by Congress author- 
izing the courts to determine which is the reasonable rate 
in the case of conflict between federal and state com 
mission orders. 

Patrons of a public utility are more dependent upon 
the public service commission in the matter of correcting 
unsatisfactory service than they are in the matter of se 
curing reasonable rates, in the opinion of the committee 
on public utility service. The report described the gen- 
eral features of commission work in checking and regu- 
lating service, and then took up in detail questions aris- 
ing in connection with different classes of utility service. 

The committee made the following general recom 
mendations, which were adopted by the association: 

1. That the matter of regulating the service of public 
utilities, other than steam railroads, be vested (as is now done 
by many of the states) in the public service commissions of the 
various states. 

2. That each state commission establish standards of ser\ 
ice for each class of public utilities within its jurisdiction. 

3. That inasmuch as some kinds of public utilities are not 
confined to state boundaries, some uniformity of standards is 
desirable, to the end that a single enterprise, doing business in 
several contiguous states may not be required to observe a 
different standard in each state. 

4. That each state commission prescribe forms, upon which 
the various classes of public utilities shall be required to keep 
a record of the important factors that indicate the character of 
the service of such utility. 

5. That each committee establish and maintain a service 
division to inspect and from time to time determine the quality 
and character of the service furnished by the various public 
utilities. 

6. That each commission recognize at all times the import- 
ance of adequate service to the public, and that it take such 
steps as may from time to time be necessary to insure the 
furnishing of adequate and efficient service by public utilities. 

The action of the association on the report on sta 
tistics and accounts was confined to referring to the 
executive committee the section dealing with the organi 
zation of a separate association of commission statistics 
and accountants, and that dealing with the question of 
federal commission jurisdiction over local utilities inci 
dentally engaged in interstate commerce, and also to mere 
ly receiving the remainder of the report without adoption. 
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At the beginning of the convention R. C. Prentis, 
Virginia, president of the association, in his opening ad 
dress opposed exclusive federal control of interstate car 
riers. He said there is an organized movement having 
for its ultimate object the absolute elimination of the 
state commissions from all jurisdiction over interstate 
rates, and that the movement was inspired and fostered 
by the railroads. If the movement should succeed the 
work of the last thirty years in building up state regu 
lation would be lost. The most serious complaint now 
made against the present dual system of regulation was 
the lack of uniformity, but it would not be wise to de 
stroy the very agencies through which such uniformity 
as did exist had, in great measure, been secured. The 
association adopted a resolution to the effect that for 
the settlement of disagreements between federal and state 
commissions, Congress should restore to the courts the 
power of saying what is a reasonable rate. 

Among the recommendations of the committee on 
capitalization and intercorporate relations were the fol 
lowing: 


_ _ That the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
federal agency be empowered to regulate the rates, practices, 
and bonds of the interstate public utilities. 

That Congress enact the necessary legislation to provide for 
a national incorporation act for interstate railroads and interstate 
public utilities. 

That federal and-state statutes be amended, where necessary, 
to permit of the issues by railroads and public utilities of a com- 
mon stock without par value. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
public utility commissions by permitted to invoke the aid of the 
Federal Trade Commission to determine the reasonableness of 
the cost of essential materials of railroad and public utility 
construction. 

That adequate legislation be enacted, both national and 
state, to provide for voluntary wage agreements; methods of 
arbitration, and for federal and state intervention in emergencies, 
to adjust wage conditions in the railroad and public utility serv- 
ice; nothing contained in such legislation to require men to work 
against their will. 

The officers elected were: President, Max Thelen, 
California commission; first vice-president, E. C. Niles, 
New Hampshire commission ; second vice-president, C. E. 
:Ilmquist, Minnesota commission ; secretary, W. H. Con 
nolly, Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Secretary, James B. Walker, New York 
First District. 


assistant 
commission, 


Central Union Buys Piqua Home 


Following the arrival in Piqua, Ohio, of a number 
of officials of the Central Union Telephone Company, 
announcement was made of the proposed arrangements 
for the consolidation of the properties and service at 
Piqua by combining the present exchanges of the Piqua 
Home Company and the Bell Company. 

At a recent meeting, the stockholders of the Piqua 
Home Company voted to sell all the telephone property 
of that company to the receivers, Central Union Tele- 
phone Company, for $102.500 in cash. The property 
to be purchased includes the exchange plants of the 
Piqua Home Company at Piqua, Lena and Fletcher, and 
all rural and toll lines owned by it. 

\n additional sum approximating $130,000 will be 
spent in improvements and extensions at Piqua, Lena and 
Fletcher. The new money will be spent to provide a new 
switchboard and complete new central office equipment at 
Piqua and a large amount of new outside plant, including 
new cables, etc. 
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The Pminciples of Depreciation Accounting 


Three Primary Methods Explained in Industrial Management 


NY physical property,. whether BY ROBERT G KLOTZ 
A subjected to direct usage or ; 
not, may with the aid of suitable repairs, be kept in 


stable, or good operating condition for a certain period of 
time, depending upon the character of the property and 
the manner in which it may be used or the stresses to 
which it is subjected by ordinary conditions. At the exp 
ration of that period it will be found that the cost of the 
repairs required to keep the property in use, or in 
existence, will be too great to warrant the further use or 
retention of the property if the question of economy is 
to receive any consideration, and that the property will 
have to be replaced in its entirety if its original purposes 
are to continue. This gradual and unavoidable deteriora 
tion is known as depreciation. 

[f no provision has been made to meet the cost of 
the replacement of property which has depreciated to the 
end of its useful life, it will often be found that the neces- 
sary expenditure for this purpose will materially reduce 
the profit during the year in which the replacement is 
made. The need has become apparent, therefore, of pro- 
viding for such expenditures through some means of 
distributing them over the years in which the deprecia 
tion was taking place, in order to avoid the possibility of 
having to incur heavy charges during one particular year 
and to apply the expenditures properly to the purposes for 
which they were actually incurred. 

The customary method of providing such funds is 
through the aid of a separate account, known as the “‘de- 
preciation account,”’ to which is periodically applied a sum 
of money, the accumulation of which will be sufficient 
to provide for the replacement of the property when its 
useful life shall have expired. 

Owing to the fact that it appears to those not defi 
nitely acquainted with its purposes to deduct a certain 
arbitrary amount from the annual profit, and that it often 
requires the periodic idleness of certain funds, every effort 
should be made to hold the amount to be thus applied at 
the minimum possible figure. 

The probable useful life of plant units may be de 
pendent upon a number of circumstances : Some property 
may depreciate at a constant rate, whether subjected to 
use or not; while that of a different character may deter 
iorate in direct proportion to the extent to which it is used 

For most types of structures and equipment, particu- 
larly such as may be considered standard, statistics are 
available to show the approximate life which may be 
expected under ordinary conditions of use. These will 
often be of value in determining in a general way the 
powers of endurance of such property, but they should 
not be used without due regard to the conditions of oper 
ation likely to be encountered in each case under con 
sideration and to the definition of the term “life” as it has 
been used in their compilation. 

For accounting purposes the depreciation of prop- 
erty is usually assumed as taking place on a straight line 
basis; that is, the loss in value due to depreciation is 
assumed to be constant for each period, so that a plotted 
curve showing the depreciated value of the property for 
each period during its life will form a straight line. 

In addition to the losses due to physical depreciation, 
property (particularly machinery), may be subject to loss 


due to replacement in its field by ma- 
chinery of a type whose improved 
economy renders the plant of the older type obsolete, 
although its productive power may not be impaired. This 
reduction in economy, when it is sufficiently great to 
render the further retention of the older type of plant 
unwarranted, is known as obsolescence, and will in certain 
cases have to be provided for in a manner similar to that 
in which the depreciation loss is recovered. 

Provisions for obsolescence should, however, be kept 
entirely separate from provisions for depreciation, as the 
courts, while they are willing to concede the correctness 
of proper allowances for depreciation, since they are based 
on facts determined by experience, will rarely, if ever, 
feel disposed to consider obsolescence as based in any way 
on fact, and will accordingly consider such allowances 
doubtful at best. 

In arranging a depreciation account it will first be 
necessary to tabulate all of the physical property that is 
subject in any way to depreciation, showing the cost and 
the probable useful life of each unit or group of units. 

The next step will be to determine whether or not 
the life as so stated will include the replacement, under 
the heading of repairs, of any parts of the units at so great 
an expense as to render the repair account excessively 
high for the year in which the replacement will be made. 

The usual procedure among accountants is to con- 
sider the life of an entire unit as equal to the life of the 
least durable part whose cost of renewal is high enough 
to warrant its removal from the classification of repairs. 
The cost of replacing the part is then taken from the 
fund accumulated by the depreciation account and the 
procedure defended by contending that the “life” of the 
unit has been extended by the replacement of the part. 

Ly considering as a renewal, that is, as a repair prop- 
erly payable from the depreciation fund, every repair cost- 
ing more than a certain specified amount, accountants 
claim that they make due and proper allowance for heavy 
repair charges which would otherwise be unprovided for 
and tend to unbalance the total charges for the period. 
What they actually accomplish is merely the transference 
of the periodic heavy repair charges from the repair to 
the depreciation account. When the time for the replace- 
ment of the entire unit arrives, the amounts deducted for 
depreciation will be found to have been excessive and the 
profits in the meantime will have been kept below their 
true value. 

It is perfectly proper to accept at the start the deter- 
mination to consider as a renewal, payable from. the 
depreciation fund, any repair or replacement of a part 
costing more than a specified amount, provided that the 
parts so to be replaced be considered as separate units as 
far as the depreciation account is concerned. In this way 
only can the charges for expensive repairs be properly and 
accurately provided for. ' 

The attitude of accountants on this point is due in 
great degree to a misunderstanding of the term “life” as 
it should be understood in connection with depreciation 
accounting. As the purpose of the depreciation account 
is primarily to provide for the distribution over the inter- 
vening years of the cost of replacing an expensive unit 
when it can no longer be kept serviceable by repairing, 
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the inclusion therein of the cost of the repairs which can 
and do keep the unit serviceable, and are therefore re- 
sponsible for the life originally assumed, is obviously very 
poor practice. 

The absurdity of the “extended life” principle will 
be evident if we apply it to such an item as a motor car. 

If we are operating a car costing $3,000, with an 
estimated life of ten years and a scrap value of $200, and 
decide to consider as a “renewal” the replacement of any 
part costing more than $25, the replacement of a tire cost- 
ing $50 will have to be paid for from the depreciation 
fund which is accumulating at the rate of $280 per year. 
It would not be assuming too much to consider that two 
complete sets of tires would be required each year, and 
this would mean a deduction of $400 per year from an 
account which is being provided with only $280 during 
that period. As the life of the machine as an operating 
unit is in no way dependent upon the tires, the deprecia- 
tion fund, created to provide for the replacement of the 
unit on the expiration of its useful life, would consist of 
a $1,200 deficit at the end of the tenth year. 

On the other hand, if we take the accounting view- 
point of the term “‘life,” the life of the machine will have 
to be assumed at the start as equivalent to that of one 
of the tires, or six months, and the depreciation fund will 
have to be enriched during that period to the extent of 
the first cost of the machine, an absurdity on the face of 
it. Extending the procedure, however, we find that at the 
end of the tenth year the amount of the accumulated de- 
preciation fund is approximately $6,075; in other words, 
in order to provide for the payment of heavy repair 
charges from the depreciation fund we have deducted 
from the true profit more than as much again as was 
actually required to provide for the replacement of the 
unit. The great excess in this case is due to the extremely 
short life of the renewal item as compared with that of 
the machine as a whole. Even if the life of the tires 
could be assumed at five years, the excess in-the deprecia- 
tion fund at the end of the tenth year would amount to 
$1,280. 

The rational procedure in practice would be to write 
up the depreciation on the remainder of the machine sepa- 
rate from the tires, and to provide a separate fund for 
the tires (if the depreciation be written up at short 
enough intervals) or to consider the tire replacements as 
simple repairs. 

While the above must be considered an extreme ex- 
ample, the principles involved will be the same in every 
case, and the error which is brought in will vary only in 
extent with the variations in the relation between the life 
of the part and of the whole. 

From the foregoing it may well be seen that the 
“life” of any plant unit may depend upon the manner in 
which the depreciation account is to be administered as 
well as upon the purely physical characteristics of the 
unit, and it should always be made clear at the start just 
what the term “life” shall be understood to mean. Other- 
wise an engineer may specify the estimated life which a 
unit may be expected to show with reasonable repairs, 
only to have an accountant assume that all these repairs 
may be paid for from the depreciation fund on the as- 
sumption that the life will thereby be extended propor- 
tionately. In such a case the depreciation fund will not 
be sufficient to provide for the renewal which will have 
to be made at the time originally estimated by the engi- 
neer, and not at the end of the period through which the 
repairs charged as renewals have apparently extended its 
life. 

Under all circumstances it must be borne in mind that 
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if the depreciation account is to serve its avowed purpose 
of distributing the cost of the physical depreciation of the 
plant over the activities in connection with which it was 
incurred, and of doing this with some degree of accuracy, 
the replacement of plant units or parts thereof may be 
considered as renewals. In this case they may be so paid 
for out of the depreciation fund providing the unit or 
part so replaced has constituted a definite unit under the 
account, and has as such been subjected to suitable charges 
to provide the fund for its replacement at the end of its 
useful life. 

From this it might appear that the establishment of a 
properly outlined depreciation account would constitute 
a rather complicated procedure, and such 1s very likely 
to be the case if the different persons concerned in its estab- 
lishment are neither capable of nor willing to approach 
the subject on a basis of mutual understanding and to 
regard it from a practical and commonsense point of view. 

The probable useful life of any piece of property 
may be determined with some degree of accuracy; but 
even with the most accurate of estimates it will often be 
feasible to shorten or extend the life of a unit before or 
heyond the time first assumed as marking the end of 
its profitable existence. It is also often possible to fore- 
see certain extensive repairs which certain units will re 
quire and, by so ordering the time at which they willl be 
made, to counter-balance those which will be required by 
other units during other periods. 

For example, if we find that two exactly similar units 
will require extensive and expensive repairs within a cer- 
tan period and under normal conditions, we can, by vary- 
ing the conditions, slightly from the normal, or, as one 
might say, by nursing one of the units, arrange to carry 
out the repairs on the two units in two different account- 
ing periods, and thereby avoid the unbalancing to which 
the accounts would have been subjected had the cost of 
both sets of repairs been incurred at the same time. In 
the latter case it would, of course, have been necessary to 
provide for these repairs as renewals by means of the 
depreciation account. 

The same means could also be used to provide for 
the distribution of the costs of the replacement of differ- 
ent units over different periods, the limiting condition 
being the maximum charge which it is possible to incur 
durng a certain period without a resultant unbalancing of 
the accounts. In some cases it might even be possible to 
carry out this balancing of the repair and renewal costs 
for different periods to such a desirable conclusion 
as to do away entirely with the need for a depreciation 
account. While it may not often be possible to attain 
such a perfect result, the effort to do so will tend to pro- 
vide a most desirable depreciation account because of its 
simplicity and the smallness of the total amount of charges 
involved. 

Numberless instances arise in which the replacement 
of a number of small and similar parts which go to make 
up a part or the whole of an operating unit may be dis- 
tributed over a considerable space of time under the head- 
ing of repairs with remarkable simplicity, as far as the 
accounting is concerned, and with better operating condi- 
tions maintained than would be the case were the small 
parts regarded as a collective whole, covered as a unit in 
the depreciation account, and their renewal postponed 
until their general poor condition absolutely required it. 

No matter in what way the depreciation account may 
be administered, the total cost of maintaining a unit dur- 
ing any one period will be equal to the sum of the de- 
preciation charges and the amounts expended for repairs. 
As the repair charges on any piece of property will almost 
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invariably be less during the earlier than during the later 
vears of its existence, the total maintenance cost, if the 
depreciation charges are uniform, will show a gradual 
increase with an apparent profit during the earlier years 
which the later expenses will prove to have been excessive. 

It is with a view to combatting this unmitigable in- 
crease in cost that accountants have developed the ex 
tended life procedure previously discussed. 

It is evidently impossible to forecast with absolute 
accuracy the extent of the repair costs which will be in 
volved in the maintenance of any property and, strictly 
speaking, there can be no arrangement of accounts, there 
fore, whereby the total cost of maintaming a certain unit 
may be kept absolutely uniform from period to period, 
although the system of arbitrary limitation of the cost, 
which shall be included under the heading of repairs and 
depreciation on the resultant small items, will provide for 
very close regulation. The total loss due to depreciation 
will obviously be the difference between the original cost 
of the property and such returns as may be obtained from 
its sale as scrap 

In determining upon the scrap value of a unit, care 
must be observed not to overlook certain items which will 
have a tendency to reduce or to obliterate that value. If 
the removal of the unit will involve considerable effort. 
and if the cost of the removal has not been provided for in 
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the scrap value as stated, it is quite possible that the entire 
amount derived from the sale may be wiped out by the 
cost of accomplishing it. 

In the original installation of a unit some intangible 
items, as for instance Engineering and Superintendence, 
may have contributed materially to the cost. If similar 
charges will be incurred in connection with the renewal, 
the original cost of these services will have to be omitted 
from the scrap value and included in the depreciation 
charges. Where the benefits derived from the services 
will be retained and the cost thereof will not have to be 
reincurred in connection with the renewal, those items 
may be included in the scrap value and not provided for 
in the depreciation account. 

or example, if the installation of an engine required a 
charge for services under the head of Superintendence and 
another charge under the head of Engineering, it would 
very probably be found that the Superintendence item in 
cluded in greater part the direction of the labor employed 
in the installation, while the Engineering item covered the 
cost of locating the unit in its proper position. In the 
replacement of ths unit with an exactly similar one it 
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may be assumed that the charge for Superintence would 
have to be incurred again, but that the benefits derived 
from the charge for Engineering would still exist and 
would not have to be reincurred. In such a case the Super- 
intendence cost would have to be depreciated, but the 
Engineering would retain its full value and, hence, could 
be included in the scrap value. 

Owing to the fact that equipment renewals are rarely 
made along the exact lines of the original installations, 
such instances as that described will not often be en 
countered, but the principles will be met with mostly in 
connection with the engineering charges on the permanent 
locations of manholes, duct lines, etc., where the renewals 
are generally made along the same lines as the original 
structures. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that all charges in- 
curred in connection with an installation which will not 
have to be incurred again in the renewal shall be included 
in the scrap value, and that all other charges of the same 
general character shall be considered as part of the value 
lost through depreciation. 

\ll of these more or less intangible values will de- 
preciate to the extent of their full amounts almost imme- 
diately, as would be evident were some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance to require the renewal of the plant immediately 
after its installation ; but in view of the fact that this loss 
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will not be felt until the time for renewal ts at hand, it is 
customary and proper to provide for this loss along with 
the depreciation of the other items. 

With the probable useful life of the plant and the 
otal loss on account of depreciation during that time 
fully determined, it will next be necessary to decide in 
what manner we shall arrange to accumulate the sum 
which will be required to meet the outlays for renewals 
is they become necessary. 


STRAIGHT LINE SYSTEM, 


lhe simplest procedure would be to lay aside during 
each accounting period a sum bearing the same relation 
to the total loss as the accounting period bears to the total 
useful life. This is known as the stragiht line method, as 
a plotted curve showing the total amount so accumulated 
by the end of each period will form a straight line. 
(Chart 1.) 

This system has the disadvantage that the sums so 
laid away, and therefore deducted from the earnings, are 
comparatively large, and that the net earnings as so shown 
during the earlier years will be found excessive when the 
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increased repair charges of the later years have to be taken 
into consideration. 

In the case of a newly established enterprise this ob- 
jection to the system is not likely to prove a serious one 
at first, as the variations in the repair charges are very 
likely to be balanced by corresponding charges in the 
gross earnings as the business becomes more firmly estab- 
lished. 

If the physical depreciation of the property can be 
assumed to be on the straight line basis, one advantage of 
the straight line depreciation account will lie in the fact 
that the total theoretical plant value—the sum of the 
theoretical depreciated value of the plant and the total 
amount accumulated through the depreciation account- 
will always be equal to the total amount of capital 
originally invested. This advantage need really only be 
considered where the industry is such as to be subject to 
the posibility of arbitrary rate regulation. 

In this country rate regulation is still in its infancy, 
and those to whom the questions connected with it have 
been submitted have unfortunately proceeded at times 
without due and careful consideration of all the principles 
involved. The result has been that no definite standard 
for the basis for the establishment of rates has as yet 
been agreed upon, and whether the capital originally in- 
vested, the depreciated value of the original plant, the cost 
to reproduce the plant under current conditions, or the 
cost to reproduce depreciated in accordance with the age 
and rendered service of the plant, shall constitute the 
foundation on which to base the rates promises to remain 
an open question for some time to come. There will there- 
fore continue to appear cases in which the theoretical 
momentary value of a plant will receive undue attention 
in connection with the establishment of rates; and where 
the probability of such a state of affairs is apparent, the 
straight line depreciation account will probably continue 
in favor because of its tendency to keep the theoretical 
value uniform with the original capital investment. 

SINKING FUND SYSTEM. 

If the funds laid aside under a straight line deprecia- 
tion cannot be invested so as to draw interest, it is evident 
that the total amount on hand at the end of the term will 
be more than sufficient to provide for the payment of the 
expenditures which it was designed to meet, and that the 
investment of a smaller sum during each period would 
have been sufficient to accumulate the required funds. 

This sinking fund system, as it is called, involves 
the investment at a specified rate of interest of a periodic 
amount of such extent that the accumulated payments, 
with compound interest thereon, will be equal to the cost 
of the replacement at the time specified for the renewal, 
the place and manner of investing the funds being of 
course regulated with proper respect to safety and ease 
of liquidation at the specified time. 

lor small concerns, particularly those operating with 
large or comparatively large units, the sinking fund 
method is undoubtedly the most acceptable means of pro- 
viding funds to cover the replacement of wornout plant, 
since it achieves the desired result with a comparatively 
small deduction to cover depreciation. 

REINVESTED SINKING FUND SYSTEM. 

Where the industry is of such a character as to per- 
mit of the procedure, the sinking fund may be carried on 
by the investment of the amounts involved in additions 
to the existing plant, instead of providing an outside trust 
fund. Under such a reinvested sinking fund system it is 
often possible to obtain a far better rate of return on the 
investment than can be secured from an outside source. 

The amounts to be invested under this system will be 
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governed partly by the computations of the amounts theo- 
retically required and partly by the practical limitations 
ordered by the character of the plant units. 

In calculating the amounts theoretically required, it 
must be remembered that the added plant units will depre- 
ciate in turn at the same rate as the original ones, and 
that the rate of interest to be returned by the plant pur- 
chased as a part of the sinking fund will have to be de- 
termined from the difference between its net earnings 
and the depreciation in its own value. For the proper 
compounding of the interest it will follow that the profit 
from this added plant will be devoted to the purchase of 
still more units as soon as its accumulations are suffi- 
cient to provide for their acquisition. With the higher 
rate of return obtainable under this system, the periodic 
payments into the depreciation fund will, of course, be 
even smaller than with the outside sinking fund. 

Jt is sometimes claimed that any profit obtained over 
and above that which would be shown by a straight line 
account is illegitimate and illusory, but that point of view 
is due entirely to a narrow-minded consideration of a 
business or industry as a mere collection of plant units 
and not as a working whole of which the units in question 
are a part. 

If we are to conduct a business in a business-like 
way, and to obtain from it the largest possible legitimate 
profit, we must regard it as a business and not as a mere 
museum of different kinds of plant units. 

With some plants there is a constant possibility that 
the production of similar units of a new and more eco- 
nomical type will render the older type unprofitable for 
further use and therefore obsolete before the expiration 
of its useful life, and where such a possibility is seen to 
exist the establishment of a suitable fund to provide for 
these replacements is considered very good business. 

The legal objection to an obsolescence fund is based 
on its lack of relation to any definitely ascertainable facts, 
but the purpose and possible requirements of such a fund 
are understood, and it is to be hoped that before long a 
suitable and reasonable provision of that character will be 
able to receive due and proper recognition. Such recog- 
nition will probably be more readily obtained if some 
standard arrangement for the disposal of the fund can 
be determined upon in the event that it be not required 
for the purpose for which it was designed. 

The accumulation of the obsolescence fund can be 
arranged in the same general way as that of the fund to 
cover depreciation, except that the “life” will in this case 
be indefinite and entirely suppositious. 

It will, therefore, be best to provide for a periodic 
payment as large as is compatible with suitable earnings 
on the investment, and to cease the payments when the 
fund has reached the predetermined amount. It may then 
be feasible to invest the accumulation and to regard the 
income so obtained in the light of a deferred profit. 

It would not be wise, however, to attempt to invest 
such a fund in the kind of plant with which the busi- 
ness is being carried on, as the state of obsolescence may 
be reached comparatively suddenly and thereby render 
the fund practically valueless as well as the plant it was 
designed to protect. 

Estimating the probability of obsolescence in a plant, 
or the possible date of obsolescence, is a rather difficult 
matter. In some lines of industry reference to the past 
may cast a very clear light on the possibilities of plant 
obsolescence in the future; in others it may be impossible 
to judge of anything beyond very vague possibilities. 

In the production of standard articles or service, 
there is only the possibility of obsolescence in the plant 
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itself to be considered. Where special articles are pro- 
duced, the plant may become obsolete through a cessation 
of the demand for the article, although the plant units 
may remain in good operating condition and economical 
of production. In the latter case, units of standard design 
and usable in the manufacture of standard articles could 
hardly be considered obosolete, and where such a possi- 
bility impended it would not be proper to provide for their 
replacement under obsolescence. Ws ; 

Where there is a fairly definite probability of a future 
cessation of the demand for the article produced, the best 
procedure would undoubtedly be to provide a_ suitable 
fund for the amortization of the entire capital invested, 
and to regard such return value as could be obtained from 
the partially obsolete plant as a deferred profit. 

Any obsolescence fund, whether established to cover 
the temporary or permanent retirement of the plant, is 
really nothing more than an amortization fund for the 
capital invested in the plant to provide against the pos- 
sibility of their becoming obsolete; and where any items 
are covered by such a fund, which must necessarily reach 
its full amount before the expiration of the normal useful 
life, no depreciation allowance can or should be provided, 
as the obsolescence fund will be sufficient to provide for 
the replacement of the units should they not become obso- 
lete before they are worn out. 

It has so far been assumed that the gradual reduction 
in the value of physical property due to depreciation will 
be uniform 7. e., that this depreciation is on the straight 
line basis. While this will occur only rarely and will be 
rather difficult to demonstrate even when it is the case, 
the true manner in which physical property actually does 
deteriorate is so variable and difficult of determination 
that the straight line basis will be the best to assume in 
practically every case. , 

Some authorities assume a certain percentage of de- 
preciation, and apply it to the original value to determine 
the loss during the first period and to the depreciated value 
to determine the loss for any succeeding period. This 
method probably gives a fairly close approximation to 
the true lessening value in some particular cases, but in 
view of the fact that neither this system nor any other 
can show a value which can in any way be established 
as being absolutely accurate, it seems only to bring still 
further complications which might well be avoided into a 
situation already very complex. 

That the straight line basis very rarely represents the 
true rate of depreciation is evident; but since the basis is 
bound to be one of opinion pure and simple, and since the 
purpose of bothering with depreciation at all is to equalize 
the periodic deductions to provide for it, the method that 
comes nearest to achieving the desired result and does 
so with the least complication ought to be considered the 
most acceptable. 

Furthermore, the straight line basis, representing as 
a uniform variation the really unknown and indeterminate 
rate of change between the known first cost and the 
known scrap value, is most likely to meet with acceptance 
by the courts. For they are willing to accept the facts of 
the cost and the scrap selling price, but they are likely to 
regard with a questioning eye any special opinion as to a 
variable rate at which the change between the known 
values may be considered to take place. 

These considerations of the legal point of view may 
possibly appear somewhat superfluous, but the constant 
possibility of litigation in connection with the operation 
of some industries and of official regulation in connection 
with others renders the legal point of view of their finan- 
cial operations a most important consideration. 
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The distinction between what may be properly con- 
sidered a depreciation account and other funds provided 
similarly but for different purposes is one which must not 
be overlooked, and caution must be observed to avoid the 
possible duplication which might ensue where different 
funds are maintained. 

If an amortization fund were provided to pay off the 
capital invested in a plant it would be quite proper to 
maintain a suitable depreciation account to provide for 
the necessary plant renewals, as they became due, in addi- 
tion to the amortization fund; but it is very doubtful 
whether, in the event of litigation, such duplicate deduc- 
tions would both receive legal recognition. 

In some instances it may be difficult to determine 
under just what heading a certain fund should be main- 
tained. In a well regulated mining enterprise, for instance, 
some fund would probably be maintained to allow for the 
loss which would be represented by the abandonment of 
the property and plant on account of the exhaustion of the 
ore body. Such a fund might be regarded in the light 
of a provision covering the lessening value of the prop- 
erty, or as an amortization fund to provide for the re- 
payment of the capital invested. 

As the time of probable exhaustion is always indeter- 
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minate, the best procedure is to deduct the largest possible 
periodic amount for such a fund in order to be certain of 
completing the fund while production continues. The 
lack of definite relationship between the periodic pay- 
ments and the true value and life of the property rather 
precludes the characterization of such a fund as a de- 
preciation account. 

On the other hand, it is quite as possible that the 
natural supply may endure longer than the plant with 
which operations were commenced. In that case, the por- 
tion of the amortization fund providing for the plant 
could properly be employed to replace it, and would, 
therefore, serve the purpose of a depreciation account 
fund. 

It can be readily seen that the title to be applied to 
such funds and the accounts through which they shall be 
maintained is often a matter of opinion rather than of 
any definite rule; but if the purpose and the manner of 
providing a fund are made definite and clear, no com- 
plications need be feared because of the nomenclature 
adopted. 

Various depreciation accounting systems purporting 
to be different in character from, and to possess advan- 
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tages over, the three general classes previously outlined 
will be encountered from time to time. Each will prove 
on analysis, however, to be nothing more than a modi- 
fication or combination of one of more of the three classes 
mentioned, and will usually be found to provide results 
less beneficial than those which can be obtained with a 
standard system. 

The most common of these is a crude form of the 
reinvested sinking fund which is referred to by its advo- 
cates as a straight line account. Since it involves the de 
duction for depreciation of an amount equal to that which 
would provide for a true straight line account, the name 
might at first appear just; but since the system in- 
volves the investment of these sums in additional plant, 
it really constitutes a reinvested sinking fund, except that 
the periodic deduction is excessive and there is an appre 
ciable loss in profit during the time between the com 
mencement of operation and the time when the periodic 
retirements and renewals reach a balance. 

Another form, which cannot truly be calle fallacious 
but which can rarely be applied with satisfactory results, 
is known as the diminishing value method. In this the 
periodic payment consists of a certain calculated per- 
centage of the diminished value of the property. This 
method has the one advantage that the depreciation 
charges are much heavier in the earlier than in the later 
vears of the life of the plant, and so serve to balance to 
some extent the gradually increasing repair charges. 

The objection to the scheme lies in the fact that, with 
any reasonable degree of earning power involved, the 
earlier payments required are quite likely to be greater 
than the earnings; for with a ten year life assumed for 
a plant, the first payment would amount to approximately 
20 per cent of the value, which would be more than the 
property could reasonably be expected to earn during the 
earlier years of its existence. 


Japan and the Telephone 

Japan recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the telephone in that coun 
try. In 1890 the first exchange was installed at Tatsuno 
kuchi, although instruments were in use “from one ?7?? 
to another” as early as 1877. 

On March 31, 1915, the total number of telephones 
in Japan aggregated 234,484, equivalent to 0.4 telephones 
per 100 population; at the same date the number of un 
filled applications for service was 134,313, as against 
132,757 on March, 31, 1914. 

The Journal of the Communication 
monthly magazine published in Japan, devotes consider 
able space in its issues of November and December, 1915, 
to the development of the telephone in that country, with 
pictures of Mr. Carty, chief engimeer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Dr. Alxander 
Graham Bell. The November issue reproduces Mr. 
Carty’s message to Mr. Y. Riko, department of commu 
nication, Tokyo, sent after the first demonstration of 
wireless telephony from New York to San Francisco: 

“Today I heard speech by our company’s new wire- 
less telephone from New York to San Francisco. I am 
sure of ultimate success in talking from New York to 


Association, a 


Tokyo.” 

‘And Mr. Riko’s reply: 

“Beg tender our sincere congratulations upon great 
achievement which your unceasing and never flinching 
researches into remote secrecy of science have attained. 
May you be crowned with further success.”—The Tele 
phone Review. 
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Interference Case in Minnesota 

In arguments before Judge W. L. Comstock in the 
district court at Mankato, Minn., in the action brought 
some time ago by the Blue Earth Valley Telephone Com- 
pany against the Commonwealth Utilities Company to 
restrain and enjoin the electric company from operating 
a certain transmission line which the electric company 
recently constructed from Winnebago southerly to EI- 
more, and into lowa, the telephone company claimed that 
the currents from the power lines interfered with the 
operation of the telephone system and demanded that 
the power company pay several thousand dollars to make 
alterations in the telephone lines. The electric company 
claimed that the telephone lines were poorly constructed, 
with grounded circuits, and in bad state of repairs, but 
it was willing to pay a reasonable sum to assist in making 
alterations, but would not agree to the sum demanded 
by the telephone company. 

he telephone company then got an injunction to 
restrain the electric company from transmitting current 
over the line. The electric company is supplying elec- 
tricity to Elmore and the inhabitants of the village, and 
was about to turn current on for a number of other vil 


lages in northern Towa. 


Married by Long Distance Telphone 

The distance of several hundred miles did not prove 
an obstacle for Cupid when Miss Elnora Beikman and 
Harry Stradley, both of Seymour, Ind., were united in 
marriage over a long distance telephone, with the bride 
at Seymour and the groom serving with Co.-K on the 
Mexican border. 

The wedding date had been set and as there was 
no prospect of Company K returning home they decided 
to be married by long distance telephone. The groom 
arranged to be at the telephone at Llano Grande with a 
lawver as a witness, at the appointed time, and the cere- 
mony at Seymour was witnessed by Attorney A. C. 
Branaman, Rev. EK. H. Eggers, pastor of the German 
lutheran church officiating. 

The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Beikman, of Seymour, and the groom is a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Stradley, and was employed by the 
Public Service Company until the call came for the 
militia to leave 


Restore a Defunct System 

Rehabilitation of the defunct Sound Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, operating telephone lines between 
the mainland and the islands east of Tacoma, Wash., is 
the object of A. and M. Ohlson of Tacoma and W. J. 
King of Lake Bay, who filed articles of incorporation 
for the company at Olympia. The capitalization of the 
new corporation is $10,000. 

The telephone line connects Joe’s Bay, Vaughn, Lake 
Bay and numerous other communities with the mainland 


south of Tacoma. 


Minnesota Bell Fights Connection 

ne hundred and eighty-five printed pages contain 
the brief submitted by the attorneys for the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Company, in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the city of Owatonna, Minn., to have physical 
connection established between. the local toll lines of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company, and those 
of the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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Pioneers in Annual Convention 


Society of Early Telephone Workers Meets in Georgia 


R. THOMAS D. LOCKWOOD, post office ad 

dress Boston, general patent attorney of the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
holder of more degrees than any other man, woman or 
child in the telephone business, and a would-be astron 
omer, if he had the time to study the subject and wasn’t 
afraid it might ruin his eyesight, was in the chair at 
the opening session of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, held in the convention hall of the Piedmont 
hotel, at Atlanta, Ga., Friday morning, October 27. 

He was promulgating the suggestion that some- 
body move to dispense with the reading of the minutes. 
Catching the general trend of Dr. Lockwood’s mean- 
ing, several of the members simultaneously arose and 
moved to dispense with the reading of the minutes, 
which motion was duly seconded, submitted and car 
ried. 

And that was about all, so far as routine business 
For the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica don’t assemble for business. Once a year they get 
together in some big city and have a good time. That 
being the purpose of their annual convention, that’s the 
program they follow. They hew right to the line and 
let the chips fall where they may. 

Mayor James G. Woodward extended them a 
come in behalf of the city, told them to go as far as 
they liked, and expressed the hope that they’d carry 
away a pleasant impression of our fair city. 

J. Epps Brown, vice-president of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, did the welcome honors for Col- 
onel W. T. Gentry, president of the company, who 
was barely able to leave his bed Friday morning after 
a two weeks’ spell of the grippe, and who had orders 
from his doctor not to talk. 


was concerned. 


“IT am delegated by Colonel Gentry and the mayor,” 


said Mr. Brown, “to authorize and invite you to take 
anything you see that strikes your fancy. Barring 
only one thing. Fred Houser, the genial and inimitable 
secretary of our convention bureau, has no equal in 
captivity. We need him, could not replace him if you 
took him, and hence we respectfully ask you to use 
him all you want to but leave him when you go.” 

When they arrived at the Terminal station five 
hours late Thursday night, after being tied up in the 
middle of a swamp on the northern rim of Atlanta by 
a freight engine that got crossways of the track in 
front of them, they found Fred Houser playing “Many, 
Many Stars” with some six or seven dozen good-look- 
ing telephone operators in the main waiting room of 
the station. 

There were six hundred girls at the start of the 
festivities, which commenced at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, but all of them couldn’t wait for the wrecking 
crew to move that freight engine off the track. If they 
had, somebody certainly would have failed to get an 
answer from “Central” Thursday evening. 

But Fred Houser and his faithful six dozen stuck 
it out, and were right on the job with the big league 
welcome business when the Pioneers at last arrived. 
_ And Friday morning, after a good night’s rest and 
fresh linen and hearty breakfasts, the Pioneers came 
swarming into the Piedmont lobby and began their 
annual frolic, finding the Southern Bell Telephone 


wel- 


Company ready and waiting from Colonel 
down, to show them a good time. 

‘Never saw so many automobiles for delegates to 
a convention,” remarked a Pioneer who has attended 
all the annual conclaves ever held, and attended many 
others of various kinds. “You can’t turn around for 
stepping on “em.” 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company, and president of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, was prevented from 
attending the convention, and so was Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, who was sched 
uled to be there. 

But there were notables enough to go around and 
still have a few left over for good measure, and they 
enjoyed themselves to the utmost in the warm south- 
ern sunshine. A couple of Pioneers blossomed out in 
white flannel trousers and white shoes, and found them 
quite in keeping with the weather. Three hundred of 
them in all, were registered for the convention, and 
the Southern Bell officials and employes made it the 
most enjoyable convention they ever attended. 

Following the business session Friday morning the 
Pioneers proceeded to make themselves perfectly at 
home, after which they lunched in various places, and 
in the afternoon held a session for the reading of papers. 

At 1-o’clock the ladies in attendance were given 
a luncheon at the Piedmont Driving club by Mrs. W. 
T. Gentry and wives of other officials of the Southern 
Bell, and Colonel Gentry entertained some twenty-five 
or more of the notables at an informal luncheon at the 
Capital City club. 

The Telephone Pioneers of America on Friday 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Theodore N. Vail. 

Vice-Presidents—Thomas D. Lockwood, Edgar F. 
Sherwood, James T. Moran, Ben S. Read. 

Treasurer—George D. Milne. 

Executive Committee—Frank A. Pickernell, Rich- 
ard T. McComas, Albert Lincoln Salt, James Robb, 
Charles H. Wilson. 

A bale of cotton was rolled on a truck into the 
dining room of the Piedmont hotel Friday night and 
presented with impressive ceremonies to Dr. Thomas 
D. Lockwood, who was presiding over the banquet 
which the Pioneers were enjoying. 

Forrest Adair, of Atlanta, “than whom there is 
none whomer,” as Samuel G. Blythe would say, when 
it comes to post-prandial oratory and presentation 
speeches, tendered the bale of cotton to Dr. Lockwood 
with some very eloquent remarks concerning the pres- 
ent importance of the south’s fleecy staple in the world 
of finance, high explosives, 20-cent sell orders and Brit- 
ish interference with neutral trade. 

Dr. Lockwood was taken aback, to say the least. 
He regarded the bale of cotton as a highly appropriate 
gift for a banquet given in Dixie, and his heart was 
warmed by the sentiments expressed by Forrest Adair, 
but he naturally wondered how he was going to get his 
present home 

Brief was the doctor’s apprehension. The bale of 
cotton opened like a wardrobe trunk and out of it 
stepped a damsel who dazzled the eye, who bewildered 


Gentry on 
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the doctor with her smiles, and who regaled the diners 
with a delightful song. 

And thus the banquet ran its merry course, a con- 
tinuous round of jokes and jests and speeches and 
songs and stunts that took one’s breath away. 

Set speeches were delivered by N. T. Guernsey, 
general counsel of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; C. Murphy Candler, chairman of the 
Georgia railroad commission; F. H. Bethell, president 
of the eastern group of Bell telephone companies; L. B. 
McFarlane, president of the Canadian group of Bell 
companies, and Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The latter presented to the Pioneers a beautiful 
de luxe edition of Uncle Remus printed as souvenirs 
for the occasion by the Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. An associate of the late Joel Chandler Harris for 
many years, Mr. Howell told the Pioneers a number 
of stories illustrating his lovely character. 

Another handsome souvenir was presented by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, a 
bronze medallion made from the first copper wire used 
on the first long distance telephone circuit in America, 
which ran from New York to Boston. On the face of 
the medallion was an account of the history of the line, 
and on the reverse a bas relief of a lineman repairing 
a telephone line in a sleet storm. 

And outside of the set speeches and set presents 
there were innumerable other stunts and gems of elo- 
quence, not forgetting to mention Fred Houser’s song 
fest, which made the same delightful hit with the Tele- 
phone Pioneers that it always makes on every occasion 
where Mr. Houser introduces his “convention song 
book” of old-time popular songs. 

The banquet Friday night wound up a day of fun 
and frolic for the Pioneers, among the events of the day 
being a luncheon at the Driving club for the ladies by 
Mrs. W. T. Gentry; an informal luncheon at the Cap- 
ital City club by Colonel W. T. Gentry; a luncheon by 
the Rotary club for Rotarian-Pioneers ; an automobile 
ride over the city, etc. 

Saturday at 1 o’clock the Pioneers were introduced 
to an old-fashioned Georgia barbecue at the Druid 
Hills Club as guests of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company, and Saturday afternoon the annual conven- 
tion of the Pioneers came to a close. 





Lima, Ohio, Rejects Municipal Ownership 

Electors of the city of Lima, O., showed no hesi- 
tation in the manner in which they turned down the 
proposal submitted by socialist leaders for municipal 
ownership of the telephone plant. An overwhelming 
majority was piled up against the plan of taking over 
the plant. Voters numbering 2,342 were in favor of 
the proposal and 5,108 opposed it. 

Officials of the telephone company are pleased 
with the result of the vote, feeling that the people are 
appreciative of the excellent service afforded. The 
result of the vote is an indication that the citizens of 
Lima are not anxious to endanger the present good 
service by placing the plant in the hands of the city. 


Ohio State Picea Get Lunch 
The Ohio State Telephone Company’s operators 
in Cleveland can now gather in their newly built din- 


ing room in the Electric building and enjoy a home- 
cooked lunch of bread at 1 cent, meat at 5 cents, tea or 


coffee at 2 cents, real flaky crusted, well filled pies at 
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4 cents a quarter cut; a wholesome, complete noon 
meal for 9 cents to 15 cents. Two hundred and twenty- 
two meals were served the third day, at an average 
price of 14 cents a meal. 


Newspapers Telephone Election News 

Much as the telephone is valued by everybody 
and enormous 4s is its potential utility, that perhaps 
most wonderful invention of the nineteenth century 
is not yet old enough to have produced a sufficiently 
widespread recognition of its intrinsic limitations, espe- 
cially in newspaper offices. This leads to occasional 
misuses and excessive demands, the result of which is 
failure to secure all the advantages that would follow 
if every resort to this precious form of communication 
were at once wise and considerate, says the New York 
Times. 

These reflections are prompted by the fact that 
the present election has been one of the times when 
the telephone, besides creating precious, almost price- 
less, facilities for the newspapers, has also caused not 
a little inconvenience to them—so much of it, indeed, 
that it has been found necessary in many offices to 
emphasize, by the adoption of new rules in regard to 
the answering of inquiries, the fact that the first task 
and duty of a newspaper is to send out information in 
printed form. Nothing, obviously, can be allowed se- 
riously to interfere with the accomplishment of that 
purpose, and there has been much of such interference 
in the last two days because a great number of people 
have “called up” what ever happened to be their favo- 
rite paper and asked for election news. 

Their desire for information is legitimate and even 
commendable, and there is in every office an inclina 
tion to satisfy it whenever the possibility to do so ex- 
ists. So numerous have these inquiries been, however, 
that they have overwhelmed the newspaper wires, to 
the frequent preventing of their use for the collecting 
of news through the established channels as well as 
to the taking up of the time of the office staff to an 
intolerable extent. The consequence has been a forced 
withdrawal, for the present, of a privilege the exercise 
of which by the public would tend both to delay the 
issuing of the paper and to make its contents inferior 
to what they would otherwise be. 


Hastings, Mich. to have Automatic 

Officers of the Citizens Telephone Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have made complete arrange- 
ments for installing an automatic telephone service in 
Hastings. The company proved in a hearing before 
the state railroad commission that its exchange in Hast- 
ings was not a paying investment. A proposition for 
installing a new service at reasonable advance in rates 
was accepted by citizens. The corporation’s additional 
investment there will be $40,000. The new exchange 
will be opened in the Mulholland block. 


Wireless Tdiilanis hie Illinois Sanitary Board 

A wireless telephone system will be established 
between the power plant at Lockport, III., and the dis- 
tributing station of the sanitary district at Western 
avenue and Thirty-first street, Chicago. An order au- 
thorizing its installation at a cost not to exceed $4,000 
was passed at a meeting of the drainage board. A 
wireless telephone is needed because of its unimpaired 
service during storms. 
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Governmental Regulation 
Address Before the Texas Local Owners Telephone Association, Fort Worth, October 25 


REGULATION of public utilities 
R on the part of the National 
Government, the states and municipalities has 
passed through the preliminary stage of controversy as 
to whether or not the principle in itself is correct and 
legal. Except that as far as the state of Texas is con- 
cerned, many of the brightest members of the bar doubt 
whether or no a public service commission instituted by 
the state would be legally constituted in the absence of an 
amendment to the constitution. It will be remembered 
that when the railroad commission of Texas was estab- 
lished by legal enactment, the constitution of the state 
was first amended and the proposition favorably voted 
upon by the people. It is contended by many that this 
must be done in advance of the institution of a public 
utilities commission. However, that the desirability of a 
public utilities commission may be discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Local Owners Telephone Association, this 
point will not be considered and it will be taken for 
granted that if the people of Texas desire a public utili- 
ties commission the Legislature will either provide for it 
by statute or vote in advance an amendment to the con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the people for ratification. 

With this point out of the way and standing upon the 
basis that a public utilities commission could be consti- 
tuted, the proposition then assumes the position where it 
may be discussed along the line of the necessity of such 
a body, its scope, its powers, and the results, good or bad, 
that would come about through its having charge of the 
public service corporations doing business in this state- 
not alone as to how its workings would affect the owners 
of the properties, but also their patrons and the public 
at large. 

It must be conceded at the outset that if a consider- 
able majority of the patrons of the public utilities of 
Texas, or the body politic itself, desires a public utilities 
commission, this should be done, for the will of the 
people is supreme. The argument, pro and con, by the 
members of the legislature, as well as the public at large, 
will, therefore, be waged upon the necessity of such a 
commission, as well as the wishes of the people relative 
thereto. I think it can truthfully be said if we should 
reach the conclusion that a commission would prove detri- 
mental to our interests, at this time there is no necessity 
for its creation nor do the people desire that it be created. 
There is nothing like a general complaint as to the pub- 
lic utilities operating in the state of Texas on the part of 
the public, either as to the rates charged for service or 
the character of the service rendered. There is no well 
defined demand on the part of the people for such legis- 
lation. The mass of the people of Texas are not com- 
plaining. The vast majority of our citizens are seeking 
the greater development of the state by the public utilities 
at this time rather than the hampering of them by any 
possible harm that may come through legislation. It is true 
that certain interests are displeased with telephone ava. a 
nies on account of the concessions that were made by the 
Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company in 
times gone by and which were withdrawn about two vears 
This displeasure, however, is confined to those who 
are well known to be most prosperous and who least of 
all should complain of the withdrawal of concessions that 


ago. 


BY A. C. STUART 


were made in error and were in justice 
cancelled, especially as the additional 
charges to them were given back in a reduction of rates 
to the smaller users. Their attacks upon telephone com- 
panies cannot have weight and have been unsuccessful in 
the past and will probably be so in the future. It should 
also be borne in mind that all public utility corporations 
doing a local business are at the present time under the 
power of the municipality in which the business is con- 
ducted. The business done outside of municipalities by 
public service corporations, excepting telephone compa- 
nies, amounts to but little and, therefore, does not call 
for government regulation. 

The meat of the question that is before us is as to 
whether or no we, as telephone owners, should favor a 
public utilities commission, and I propose to sum up the 
advantages as I see them. 

From the fact that the city governments have at the 
present time the right to regulate local business, I fail to 
see where there is one single possible advantage to us 
in such a commission being created, unless it be to arbi- 
trate any disputes that may arise between us or other 
telephone companies. Considering the fact that we are 
getting along harmoniously among ourselves and with all 
other telephone interests as far as | am aware, believe 
that even in this respect a public service commission 
would not be advantageous, for its handling of our affairs 
along these lines might cause us to work less harmon- 
iously with one another than at the present time. Under 
present conditions, we, having the feeling that we must 
deal fairly with one another, upon our own initiative, 
have gotten along with practically no friction. 

As you all know, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over those of us who, in any way, 
either in handling our own business or in connection with 
other companies, do an interstate business. It is true, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not as yet sought 
authority over the smaller companies, but that commis- 
sion is gradually extending the scope of its activities, and 
it is but a question of time when every company will 
come under its supervision. Governing bodies of incorpo- 
rated towns have authority over our local business. It 
cannot be thought for a moment that this authority will 
be cancelled. The creation of a public utilities commis- 
sion will bring a third governing body into play that 
has authority over the business of most of us. Therefore, 
we will have the federal commission, the local city gov- 
ernments and the state commission all dictating to us, 
laying down regulations as to the conduct of our affairs. 
We are liable to face investigations, disagreements over 
even litigation with any or all of them and be ground up 
in the expense involved therein. If ever any of us fall 
out with the federal commission and are forced into liti- 
gation and are compelled to carry on this litigation 
through the federal courts, this will prove so expensive 
that we cannot foresee how disaster will be averted. Of 
course, we hope that such an unfortunate condition of 
affairs will not arise. Misunderstandings with our local 
city governments we, of course, hope to avoid, but if we 
are forced into the courts, the expense will not be so 
heavy as in having litigation away from our own home 
towns. A state commission would undoubtedly sit at 
\ustin, the capital, and whenever complaints arise as to 
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our treatment of the public, the character of the service 
we render, or the charges we exact therefor, it will be 
necessary that we go before this tribunal. This will 
mean that we must travel to and from Austin, with our 
accountants, our engineers and our attorneys. Such a 
prospect is not an inviting one. Any of our subscribers, 
even if disgruntled through an unjust cause, could cause 
us endless trouble and expense. 

Again, we will face very expensive bookkeeping. 
Many of us at the present time keep our books according 
to the rulings of the federal commission. The city gov- 
ernment may demand a different method of bookkeeping, 
and the state commission still another. It is impossible 
to forecast where such expenses will begin and end. They 
should certainly be avoided if possible. Certain stand- 
ards of construction are liable to be set up by any or all 
of these commissions at any time, and even the purchase 
of supplies and the amount involved will come under 
regulation. State public utilities commissions over the 
country are going this far at the present time. 

A state public utilities commission would doubtless 
dictate as to the construction of your long distance lines, 
the character of poles, and the number of circuits you 
must place upon them. In short, you would find your- 
self dictated to in every possible shape and manner. Be- 
tween all the commissions that would have supervision 
over you, you would hardly be able to turn to the right 
or left without someone’s authority. Such conditions, it 
seems to me, should be avoided if possible and there is 
but one way to avoid them. We must exercise the utmost 
diligence to please the public; we must give good service ; 
we must exact but reasonable rates, and above all, in 
our dealings we must be fair and courteous. It goes 
without saying that only by carrying on our business 
upon fair methods can we please the public, and it further 
is a fact that only by the exercise of courtesy at all 
times, both by ourselves and our employes, can we have 
the good will of the public. I think we all recognize this 
and are doing well along these lines, but let us resolve 
to do even better. 

If you agree with me in my conclusions, there is but 
one more thing that you can do; that is, energetically lend 
vour efforts toward opposition to the creation of a state 
public utilities commission in Texas. There are so many 
of us that that which is nobody’s business in particular is 
neglected—it is thought the other fellow will attend to it 
\Ve must overcome this tendency. Each and every one 
of us must realize our individual responsibility. If every 
local telephone owner in the state of Texas would indi- 
vidually take it upon himself, when the opportunity 
affords, to express his opposition to a state commission 
regulating his business, to his senator or representative, 
and give his reasons, unquestionably no law will be passed 
at the next session of the legislature creating such a com- 
mission. 


Remembering Telephone Numbers 

Telephone operators and users have discovered that 
it is easier to remember a number of four figures if it is 
cut in two. Instead of reeling off the four figures at 
once, give two, pause slightly and then give two more. 
It is surprising how the little device he Ips the memory. 
Another variation of the same trick is to express the num- 
ber in the form of dollars and cents. A man is told to 
call B-1927. “All right,” he says, “nineteen dollars and 
twenty-seven cents.” 


‘Buffalo Public Approves Merger 

Inasmuch as Buffalo, New York, has approved the 
merger of the New York and Federal Telephone com- 
panies by a majority of 4,279, the companies are now 
free to work out the consolidation plans as submitted 
some time ago. In the face of the large vote on the 
question of either upholding the action of the Council 
or turning it down, it was stated that opponents to the 
merger will abide with the result. 

The two companies are now in a position to apply 
to the Public Service Commission for an order permit- 
ting the actual consummation of the merger plans. The 
commission will also decide the question of rates. 

Under the terms of the contract between the two 
companies the investors 1n the stocks and bonds of the 
Federal company are to be paid the value of their 
holdings so they will practically sustain no loss 

Notwithstanding the voters approved the action 
of the council in granting permission for the merger 
of the Bell and Federal companies, it will be many 
months before the actual consolidation is effected. 

No one has a clear idea of just how much time may 
elapse before the actual merger will have been accom 
plished. There are two reasons for this uncertainty. 
To begin with, the task of physically unifving the two 
systems—joining them together in a single, compre- 
hensive, smoothly-working system—will be a delicate, 
tedious task, requiring considerable time in its per- 
formance. Another is the difficulty in procuring spe- 
cial materials required to work out the phy sical con- 
solidation. This difficulty is due to the fact that orders 
placed for metal in any form cannot be filled for a long 
time. 

Officials of the Federal Telephone Company al- 
ready have submitted to the department of justice at 
\Vashington all the facts in relation to the proposed 
merger, with a request that the department sanction 
the plan. This request was made necessary because the 
sell telephone system of the country promised the 
department of justice it would not attempt to absorb 
any more independent companies without the consent 
of the department. 

The department of justice also has been advised 
of the large majority by which the merger plan was 
approved at the recent referendum election. 

Just as soon as the consent of the department is 
obtained the work of merging the properties will be 
gotten under way. 

The Bell and Federal companies, Mr. Spaulding 
said, are preparing immediately to circulate petitions 
in Batavia, Lockport and other surrounding towns with 
the idea of effecting a merger. 

“We propose to follow in all these smaller towns pre- 
cisely the same policy we followed here,” said Mr. 
Spaulding. “That is, we intend to take the people into 
our confidence, lay all our cards on the table and let 
them decide. That course was followed in Buffalo, 
and we have concluded it is a pretty good thing to take 
the people into your confidence.” 


The Western Electric Company is about ready to 
begin the construction of a building to have 300,000 
square feet of floor space. The building will be an ad- 
dition to the telephone shop at Hawthorne. It will 
cost $700,000 and is to be ready for use by the company 
on July The company now has sixty-eight buildings 
at Hawthorne. 
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Development Costs 


An Important But Elusive Factor in the Determination of Equitable Rates 


N determining equitable rates for 

public utilities the one factor 

which probably causes more speculation than any 
other is “What did it cost to develop the business?” It 
may be safely said that a public utility does not yield a 
profit on the investment the first year of its history. What 
year of its life does it begin to yield a proht and how 
much was lost up to that time? 

The early financial history of many telephone prop 
erties was not recorded in very definite form and ap 
praisers of those properties today are confronted with a 
puzzling problem. How shall they arrive at the cost of 
development : 

Let us assume that a perfect system has been built 
with sufficient distribution facilities for 10,000 sub- 
scribers: that a switchboard and other central office 
equipment has been installed and that the cost of this 
work is definitely known as is the cost of installing each 
telephone. The company might have 10,000 telephones 
readv to install, but without the subscribers it could do 
no business. Suppose a solicitor undertook to get sub 
scribers and the first party he approached said “Your 
plan sounds good, but how many subscribers have you 
I can not afford to be the only subscriber. Get some other 
subscribers first.” Then assume that everyone ap 
proached thereafter said the same. There could be no 
system. Some inducement must be offered the pioneers. 

Usually the inducement is in the form of an agree 
ment not to charge for service until a definit® number of 
investments has been connected Sometimes a graded 
scale is adopted thereafter until the published rates are 
reached 
Very few telephone companies have definite infor 
mation as to how many contracts were signed to secure 
their present business. They do not know the total num 
ber of subscribers they have served since they began opet 
ation. 

H. B. Crandell has suggested a theory of determin- 
ing costs in an appraisal recently filed with the Illinois 
State Public Utilities Commission which is unique to say 
the least. In brief his theory is that to secure a given 
number of bona fide subscribers, say for instance 1,500, 
the company really wrote a total of 3,000 contracts, one 
half of which were canceled or expired by reason of the 
subscriber leaving the city, moving and not renewing 
service, death and other causes. Of the 1,500 contracts 
which were written but which were not visible on the 
books of the company at the time of making an appraisal, 
750 are assumed to have been a dead loss; that is, the 
instrument was removed and the drop taken down. The 
other 750 are assumed to have been contracted for a 
second time without the removal of the drop or instru 
ment between contracts 

In many cases the small telephone company does not 
know the cost of securing a contract. Loyal employees 
and often the directors of the company bring in new sub 
scribers. Irrespective of how the business was brought 
in, energy was expended in securing it and the fact that 
this energy was gained by the company at a low cost is 
merely comparable to an unusually good buy in appa 
ratus or materials by the company. If the company could 
purchase an instrument in 75 per cent good condition 
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at 50 per cent of a 100 per cent in 
strument, it would probably get a 75 
per cent condition by an appraiser irrespective of the 
purchase price. Therefore every contract may be con- 
sidered as having a money value. 

In the above case of a company having 1,500 sub- 
scribers, assuming that each contract represents a cost of 
$1.50 and assuming that it cost $1.50 per station for wir 
ing and $2.00 for removing the drop the cost of devel 
opment might be estimated as follows: 

Cost of securing 3,000 contracts at $1.50 ..$ 4,500.00 
Cost of removing 2,250 drops at $2.00 4,500.00 
Cost of wiring 1,500 houses at $1.50. Ges sa 065.000 


Total cost of securing 1,500 present subscribers.$13,250.00 

The figures used are assumed in all cases and the 
proportion of contracts which were not renewed is esti 
mated. The plan is of particular interest because it 
proposes to determine the cost of development on a 
price per contract written. Should the commission admit 
that this plan is equitable, the cost of developing a tele- 
phone business should be comparatively easy to figure. 

The writer was fortunate in securing figures of the 
number of contracts a company wrote during twelve 
vears of its existence, and these tend to bear out the 
theory to some extent. They at least show that a great 
many more contracts were written than the company had 
subscribers at the time of making appraisals. 

During this time the company wrote a total of 11,995 
“In” contracts orders, 9.255 “Out” orders, to get a net 
gain of 2.740 bona fide subscribers 

The “Out” orders may be roughly classified as fol- 
lows: Non-payment, 653; can’t afford, 451; left city, 
1.322: moved and did not resubscribe, 895; quit business, 
393 ; don’t need telephone, 1,706; poor service, 46; change 
in rate or record, 1,849; refused to pay increase in rate, 
170; want long distance service, 12; taken out account 
strike, 13; moved and resubscribed, 1,573; temporarily 
disconnected, 362. 

In addition to the above development costs the same 
appraiser in the same case has added an item which he 
calls “Earned Increment,” this being a charge of $4.00 
per telephone. 

The argument for this item is that the territory cov- 
ered by the company is almost completely developed, 
showing a ratio of about 15 per cent. All public utilities 
and modern conveniences which have been built in the 
community have increased the value of the property from 
10 to 50 per cent. This increase in value being over and 
above the tangible improvements added to the property. 
The contention is that since the public utilities were built 
and caused this increase in the value of the property they 
should derive some of the profit brought by this increase. 

The contention is novel and will probably cause 
some comment, whether recognized by the commission or 


not. 


The following notice was once sent out by the 
steward of the Cleveland Roadside Club: 
Since the recent storm our Bell telephone is out of service 


Will members please use our Cuyahoga phone, calling Princeton 
9697 


Later—The Bell telephone service has been restored. 








How the Meters Work 


Regarding the claim of the Washington (D. C.) 
Citizens’ Association that there existed no definite system 
of metering calls, officials of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company invited a representative to inspect 
the system which is employed for this purpose. This sys- 
tem is largely automatic. 

Each subscriber has his own meter dial in the ex- 
change, which works automatically, but which cannot be 
moved forward unless worked by an individual circuit 
between the subscriber’s own telephone wires and _ his 
meter. The key which the operator presses to complete 
this circuit is the same for all subscribers on her board, 
but only works in completing the particular circuit indi- 
cated by the pilot lights. 

At midnight on the last day of the month each of 
these individual meters in the meter room is read. The 
total which showed at the end of the month previous 
being subtracted from the final total as shown indicates 
the number of calls made during the current month. 

There is, of course, possibility of human error in the 
reading of these meters, just as it is possible for the 
reader of one’s gas or electric meter to make a mistake. 
As no permanent record is kept on the meters of the 
monthly readings, the telephone company takes into ac- 
count the possibility of errors in the readings, and, when 
complaint is made, an adjustment is made on the basis 
of the average bills which the subscriber has paid. 

The New York Telephone Company has met this 
possibility of error by a unique device. This device was 
adopted principally to overcome the difficulty of reading 
all of the thousands of tiny meters promptly at midnight 
on the last day of the month, so as not to include calls 
registered after midnight. A special flashlight camera 
was devised which at one snap made a distinct picture 
of all the meter totals. The meter readers were thus 
enabled to make out the bill of each subscriber more leis- 
urely and carefully. Moreover, the system of taking these 
photographs gives the company an indisputable record to 
refer back to when complaints of overcharge are received. 





Illinois Court Settles Inter-State Company 

The recent decision of the Illinois supreme court 
granting permission to the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company to purchase the remainder of the stock 
and bonds of the Inter-State Telephone Company, means 
the majority of the telephone systems in the state soon 
will be owned and operated by one corporation. 

Before the decision of the court was handed down 
the Bell concern owned 60 per cent of the Inter-State 
stock. When the former company sought to purchase 
the remaining stock, Edward Romberg, a stpckholder of 
the Inter-State Company, protested and started proceed- 
ings in the Sangamon county circuit court. The court 
upheld the decision of the state public utilities commis- 
sion approving the sale of the remaining stock. 

Romberg appealed to the supreme court on the 
grounds created a monopoly in the telephone business. 
The supreme court dismissed the appeal. The Inter-State 
system runs north into Wisconsin and west to the Mis- 
sissippi river with hundreds of miles of branch lines. 

Telephone officials stated the Bell concern would 
start operation of the Inter-State lines as soon as arrange- 
ments could be completed for physical connection with 
the same. The completion of these arrangements prob- 
ably will take at least a year. 
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Austin, Texas, Has Merger Ordinance 


A telephone merger and franchise ordinance, accept- 
able to both the city and the Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, was passed November 16 by 
the city council of Austin, Tex. It will be submitted 
to a vote of the citizens of Austin on January 4. The 
question of a telephone merger has been before the city 
council over six months. J. E. Farnsworth of Dallas, 
vice president of the Southwestern Telephone Company, 
who was present at the time of the passage of the ordi- 
nance, said the ordinance is the best of its kind in Texas, 
considered from the standpoint of the public interest, 
and in his opinion there is no more progressive ordi- 
nance in the entire United States. 


Among the many features of the ordinance are: 
Requirement that the telephone company shall put an 
average of 2,000 feet of overhead construction under- 
ground each year; at the end of ten years, or at the end 
of any subsequent five-year period, the city has the op- 
tion of taking over the company’s properties at their 
capitalized value or defined in the ordinance; the com- 
pany pays the city a gross receipts tax of 1% per cent 
and an annual bonus of $1,250 additional ; long distance 
rates to be the same as elsewhere in the state; company 
is to erect a new building to cost $75,000, with modern 
equipment; operators’ wages to be increased 10 per cent; 
the company will be allowed to charge $5 for business 
phones, other rates not to be changed; the franchise 
is granted for twenty-five years; rural lines in Travis 
county will be given connection with the exchange with- 
out additional charge; company required to spend $300,- 
000 in addition to the sum paid for the properties of the 
Independent company; the company cannot ask for an 
increase in rates until after five years; the city can de- 
mand a decrease in rates at any time; 25 per cent of 
the voters can at any time bring about an investigation 
looking towards a decrease of rates; the company is 
forever stopped from questioning the right of the city 
to fix rates for service under the methods provided in the 
ordinance. 


There are many persons in Austin, Texas, who 
would pay $24 to $48 a month rather than do without 
a telephone. 


This fact is brought out by the number of homes 
and business places having the Texas or new telephone 
installed to take the place of the Southwestern telephone, 
which was out of commission on account of the Kreisle 
building fire. Since this telephone company seldom ac- 
cepts a contract for less than a year and never for less 
than six months, it is evident that those who are install- 
ing the new telephone are willing to pay for it for a year 
or six months in order to get the use of it during the 
month required to repair the switchboard of the South- 
western plant. 


Between twelve and twenty-five new telephones 
are being installed every day, according to R. S. Shel- 
ley, manager of the local Texas telephone plant. “The 
sudden destruction of the Southwestern plant placed 
us in a predicament,” he says. “We were immediately 
forced to double the number of operators, and even 
this force has a pretty busy time of it in the morning 
when the orders for meats, produce and groceries are 
going in from many homes in the city. One woman 
in the university neighborhood tells me that the ‘bread 
line’ in front of her telephone has worn out the new 
carpet on her hall floor.” 
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Preliminary and Indirect Costs 


Read Before the West Virginia Utilities Association 


N expense or sacrifice of 
A money or time is involved in 

every activity undertaken by man, whatever its 
nature and be it large or small; and no matter how small 
or simple the activity may be there are certain parts of 
the expense which may be attributed directly to the par- 
ticular activity, and there are other parts of the expense 
which are common to that particular activity and to other 
activities sometimes, but not necessarily, related to the 
particular one under consideration. This fundamental 
proposition is so obvious when it is simply stated that 
at first glance there seems litle justification for its dis- 
cussion. 

Proper cost accounting will not rest with only the 
part of the expense which may be directly attributed to 
the particular activity; proper cost accounting will con- 
cern itself with all costs, including that part of the ex- 
pense which is common to various functions and activities, 
including the particular activity to which its proper share 
of the common expense should be apportioned, and which 
is sometimes of greater monetary value than the part of 
the expense directly attributed to the particular activity. 


Let us refer to the part.of the expense directly 
attributed to the particular activity as the Direct Costs and 
to the part common to several related or unrelated func- 
tions or activities and apportioned between them as /n- 
direct Costs. The exact terminology does not matter—I 
employ these expressions because they are short and fairly 
self-explanatory; other expressions would be as good 
possibly. I avoid the use of the word “‘overhead” because 
as it is used it has come to mean one thing here and some- 
thing else there ; sometimes a cost is referred to and some- 
times some other element of value is meant. 





The reason for the discussion must be that the simple 
proposition has become complicated with the complica- 
tion of functions, duties, activities, etc. To many who 
have not personally had the opportunity of viewing any 
problem or enterprise in its entirety, the importance and 
magnitude of the indirect costs are minimized and some 
items are often omitted entirely from consideration when 
the investigator has not had to do with and may not even 
be aware of the existence of the omitted items. Some of 
these investigators just referred to who have the subject 
to deal with are so placed that their misunderstanding 
or lack of appreciation of the magnitude of the problem 
results disastrously to others. 

The root of the trouble lies in imperfect accounting. 
Accounting as an art ora science is like everything else, in a 
developmental stage. It is in very bad shape; is now much 
improved though far from enabling us even now to ex- 
press all the facts in sufficient detail; and the future holds 
great opportunity for those who advance the accounting 
art. There is not a standard system of accounts today 
that is satisfactory to anyone, its designer or its user, per- 
haps because accountants have rarely recognized the 
necessity for a thorough understanding of the business 
involved and because those for whose guidance accounts 
are kept so rarely understand bookkeeping or are able 
intelligently to interpret “the books,” and often look upon 
the whole matter as a pernicious nuisance; the latter are 
those who prefer “jack knife methods.” 
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to the judgment of individuals. 


We have not set down in 
our accounts the necessary 
detail data from which the actual detail indirect costs can 
be ascertained as of the past; and there are few if any 
of us setting them down today in that detailed, analytical 
manner which establish their magnitude and nature as of 
present experience. We are most of us wrong in thinking 
that the cost of so doing and the trouble of it is not justi- 
fied under the press of economy and urgency of what, at 
any given moment, seems of more importance. 


Direct Costs are those expenditures which are directly 
attributed to and charged to a particular job, and with few 
possible exceptions, such, for instance, as liability insur- 
ance, all items of expenditure made solely for a particular 
job should be so charged in cost accounting; labor and 
material can be so dealt with, including the job foreman, 
and it does not matter whether we are “constructing” or 
“operating.” From such data Unit Costs may be devel- 
oped whether for operation or construction accounts, and 
there rarely is and never should be serious difference of 
opinion over the direct costs. 

Indirect Costs are those in which any given expendi- 
ture is made in the interest of more than one job or 
function, as, for instance, a general foreman looks after 
several jobs; or more than one function is involved as 
the general foreman who may oversee both a construc- 
tion job and operating job at the same time. Proper 
accounting will provide for apportionment of such an in- 
direct cost to the various jobs of functions affected; the 
former is capital charge and the latter an operating 
charge. The problem of indirect,cost determination then 
becomes one of properly accounting for all expense and 
apportioning properly its share of the various indirect 
costs to each job or function. To so apportion an item 
of indirect cost among the various jobs and functions as 
will fairly distribute or apportion a general charge to 
whom and what it is rightfully due, should be the duty of 
those only who have a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject dealt with, based on experience, and the final author- 
ity should have had experience in work of many kinds. 

It is here, I believe, that our standard accounting sys- 
tems and the accompanying instruction fail, for they 
usually provide only a miscellaneous group of accounts in 
generalities and without such detail of items or detail in- 
struction as will provide for systematic complete intelli- 
gent distribution of indirect expenditures of time and 
money. If we chose to do so, we can, through our own 
sub-accounts, go into any amount of detail, but the trouble 
with this is that we thus get only individual judgment and 
experience. This does not permit the most useful com- 
parisons. Perhaps an extreme illustration will be found 
in the following experience ; I have recently had occasion 
to compare the cost of service connections as made by two 
utilities of the same type in different cities. The work 
was done under the same specifications with the same 
material costs; labor in one differed very little from the 
other, about 50 cents a connection. The cost accounting 
was made under the same system of accounts and same 
general instruction, but the major part of the expense 
involved had to be apportioned, and this part was left 
The result was that the 
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apparent cost of one was $15 and the other $20 (approxi- 
mate amounts). An analysis showed conclusively that 
the difference was due to two causes—the omission of cer- 
tain indirect cost items in one which was included in the 
other, and a difference in the detail scheme of appor- 
tionment. The costs were actually as like as two peas in 
a pod; in the lower case some other activity or function 
was as much over-charged as the service connection was 
under-charged. 

Although I have so criticized the several hundred so- 

called standard systems of accounts for the imperfections 
which make them so inefficient when used by relatively 
inexperienced men, and result in misunderstandings, yet 
as these accounting systems now are, if they are properly 
kept they do supply the essential basic data upon which 
reasonably fair judgments can be based. When dealing 
with old properties, the determination of the indirect costs 
involved must largely consist of estimates based upon 
comparatively recent broad general experience ; judgment 
(with all the word implies) becomes requisite, as it also 
does when estimating for future properties or additions if 
present local experience is absent in any case or for any 
details. ; 
The personal equation also has to be considered. | 
have in mind a large utility corporation rendering public 
service whose growth and expenditures for capital account 
much exceeded its operating expenditures, yet not a cent 
of the salary and expenses of its chairman of the board, 
president, treasurer and board of directors, etc., was ap- 
portioned to capital expense. In response to a question | 
was told that to do so was not thought “dignified!” 

It is not always easy or simple to make proper appor- 
tionments. We shall make a great step forward if we suc- 
ceed in eliminating the unfortunately prevalent idea that 
these indirect costs, or overheads, call them what we 
please, are indefinite, intangible, not real, or such as the 
prestidigitator reaches into space for and picks out of 
nothing as he appears to become possessed of rabbits and 
oranges and even lemons. 

We are not talking about indefinite values arising 
from various theories or practices. We are discussing 
true costs, costs as true as those involved in the payment 
for a pole, conduit, or a section of switchboard; costs as 
essential to the building or operation of a utility as are 
those items. Sometimes our accounts indicate some of 
the items and other items are merged in general terms 
or overlooked. All of those costs which we are now dis- 
cussing represent expenditures necessarily made and nec- 
essarily apportioned equitably to various functions or 
jobs involved in constructing and operating any kind 
of property; they are indirect, although very real and as 
essential to the construction and operation of a property 
as are the direct costs more easily accounted for and 
therefore more obvious. That they or some of them 
have (a) been so treated in accounting that they have 
been lost track of, or (b) that in accounting they, or some 
of them, have been charged to some one account “which 
can stand it,” does not affect the equity and propriety of 
establishing the expenditures such as (a) or revising the 
accounts in such instances as (b). Furthermore, the lack 
of data in any specific case by no means justifies the pre- 
sumption that no such expenditure is involved when it can 
clearly be shown that an expenditure of such a nature 
must be involved. The lack of exact data in a specific 
case or in regard to an item, justifies the exercise of 
prudent, conservative judgment, based on experience, in 
estimating the amount of the expenditure. Justice 


Hughes’ solemn words in his Supreme Court Minnesota 
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Rate Case should be constantly in mind in making esti- 
mates of Indirect Costs, or Direct Costs for that matter, 
where there is a lack of data available in any particular 
instance. Justice Hughes said: 

“But it does not justify the acceptance of results 
which depend upon mere conjecture.” 

Reasonable estimates based on broad experience are 
necessary in every walk of life, and such estimates are 
not referred to by Justice Hughes as “mere conjecture.” 

In this discussion it will not be necessary to refer to 
any item of indirect cost for which there is not an ample 
basis available for what is a reasonably accurate estimate 
of cost, when in any particular instance investigated cer- 
tain data for some item will be lacking but present in 
some other situation; while these cases providing data of 
one kind will themselves lack certain other data. 

We, in this discussion, are dealing with only one of 
the elements of cost, and cost does not establish value. A 
thing may cost more or less than it is worth; in the con- 
sideration of worth or value, fair value, the entire cost 
of the thing valued, has a most important bearing on 
value. If the cost has been reasonable, the project a judi- 
cious one, and the service rendered valuable, then the 
value must obviously exceed the entire completed cost. 
Under other circumstances the value may be less than the 
cost. 

Indirect costs are present in operating expense as 
they are in construction expense, and to about the same 
extent or proportion of expenditure involved. Therefore 
in an ordinary utility engaged in both the function of 
operating and the function of construction for capital 
account, when an expenditure, say the president’s salary, 
is paid, it is a cost attributal to both functions, and that 
payment should be apportioned as an indirect cost to the 
various activities according to a well-defined and equitable 
basis. It is no more proper that it be charged wholly to 
operating than that construction should carry the whole 
presidential expense; this is true of every corporate ex- 
penditure having more than one purpose as a cause for its 
having been incurred. It is not equitable, nor fair, to say 
we are an operating company and must have a president 
and that construction is an incident, because additions and 
betterments are equally a necessity of the utility and 
there is no reason for treating, for example, the presi- 
dent’s salary and his office and other expenses, as solely 
operating expense, than it is proper to charge operating 
with a brand new service line, an obvious capital charge. 
If the accounting system (as some do) requires that such 
an expenditure be charged to that operating account 
mostly concerned, then when, in an appraisal, for instance, 
we wish properly to apportion the proper ratio of the 
expenditure to capital, we must likewise credit the charged 
account with the amount in dollars and cents that we 
in the appraisal are ascribing to capital—this means, that 
by this same amount net earnings reinvested in the prop- 
erty, has been correspondingly increased. We ask a re- 
turn upon reinvested earnings, and we must likewise 
show this as increased earnings over what the books dis- 
close, and count it as net return in a revised set up of the 
books. I am afraid that this is not always realized, and 
is in part the reason that the magnitude and justice of 
the indirect construction costs are often questioned. 

It is now universally recognized that indirect costs 
are part of the total costs to be ascertained, but there is 
a perfectly natural tendency on the part of the public to 
minimize their magnitude when a public utility is being 
valued for any purpose, while the effort should be to 
establish honestly their fair amount ; we more easily estab- 
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lish the direct costs because of the simpler accounting 
for the direct costs. It is becoming in us to indicate 
clearly the nature of each indirect cost involved in each 
situation and so itemize them as to permit their proper 
consideration. It is essential that reasonable discrinima- 
tion be employed in the estimated distribution of the indi- 
rect costs to the different parts of a property or “plant 
accounts” as the segregated parts of a property are some- 
times called. Certain of the indirect costs are applicable 
to certain parts of the plant; all indirect costs are not 
all applicable equally to all parts of the plant, and some 
of the indirect costs do not apply to certain parts at all. 
Superintendence, as | shall use the term, is not an item 
in the cost of land. Engineering is, but to a lesser extent 
usually than engineering enters into say the cost of a cen- 
tral office. 

When a brand new property which has never oper- 
ated is being valued, this problem of apportionment is 
relatively simple, because all expenditures are on capital 
account and the problem is only to apportion the indirect 
costs to the various parts of the plant. 

Likewise if the property is a finally completed one, 
never increased nor diminished, finished once and for all, 
the indirect cost incurred subsequent to the plant’s com- 
pletion need be apportioned only as between the operating 
function ; they are all deductions from revenue. Our real 
difficulty comes with the consideration of the usual case 
of a utility starting in a relatively small way, years ago, 
which has had practically no early accounting or recorded 
history, or else during its life has had a variety of ac- 
counting methods, interpreted differently at different pe- 
riods. The property has grown with increasing needs of 
the community, its enlargements made partly from in- 
vested earnings and partly from new capital without any 
possibility of showing by the records the amount of money 
actually spent on new plant; how much in replacing re 
tired plant, or, often, the source of the money, or when 
much of it was spent. Old accounting methods were the 
best available data of the respective periods, but our ideas, 
everyone's ideas, of what constituted a capital charge and 
what an operating charge have changed radically; what 
was at one time regarded as a praiseworthy, conservative 
financial policy is now regarded as very wrong indeed. 

It is very unfortunate that such questions should ever 
arise for determination in the heat of the rate case. Such 
matters are so much more fairly considered quietly and 
judicially when there is no ulterior political purpose to 
be served and when no axe is to be ground for either 
the individual member of the community or the utility 
itself. 

One of our “funny papers,” Life, best pictures the 
scene presented by a rate case. “To determine a fair 
price for any commodity or service, take one dozen inves- 
tigators at a large salary, fifty-seven lawyers, eighteen 
statisticians, and any desired number of detectives, ex- 
perts, stenographers, etc. Mix in a large hall. Add the 
testimony of a couple of dozen buyers as to the amount 
they want to pay for the commodity or service. Sprinkle 
in four hundred absurd and insulting questions to sellers 
of the same. Stir briskly; boil six weeks, allow to sim 
mer fourteen months, and divide the product by two. 
The result may not have any sense in it, but it will have 
as much as by any other way of getting at the matter, and 
it will please more voters than it will immediately ruin.” 

It is for us all, now, to eliminate the travesty which 
amounts always to a tragedy ; to do so the closest analysis 
is essential of what constitutes a Valuation. 

Ist. Preliminary Costs, or those necessary expendi 
tures which precede any actual construction: the studies 
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of the project, to determine its scope, etc., and the cost 
to secure the public rights (not including payments, if 
any, to the public for those rights) and approval of the 
regulating or governmental bodies. I also include within 
this group the expense of raising the money with which 
to construct, and a proper promoters’ remuneration. 

These preliminary costs precede all other expendi- 
tures in chronogical order, or most of them are so in- 
curred, and they are usually dealt with or estimated as 
percentages of and upon the total cost of the property 
including both direct and indirect costs. They are prop- 
erly direct costs, but by reason of the manner of their 
expression and by custom are considered as indirect costs 
and I will therefore so discuss them with the other In- 
direct Costs referred to under 3rd, (b). 

2nd. The Inventory—this is a listing, a cataloging, a 
count of all the property of the utility, seen and unseen, 
physical and non-physical. It is the making of a detail 
picture, systematically put together, of what the utility 
possesses as accurately as is humanly possible. There is 
rarely any material dispute about this part of the valua- 
tion. 

3rd. Total Construction Costs of all this property, 
what it had cost or reasonably would cost to produce it, 
as of the approximate present time; and this study, or 
estimate, is for convenience, divided into two subdivisions 

Direct Cost and Indirect Costs, the sum of which con- 
stitutes total cost of construction. 

(a) The Direct Costs principally consist of units of 
average costs applied to the quantities shown to exist 
through the inventory. Great care should be exercised to 
insure a complete knowledge of what part of the costs 
are contained in the unit or other direct costs and if 
practicable, an exact theory should be carried out in the 
development of the direct costs, whether unit costs or 
other special items not reduced to an average, in order 
to simplify the checking and comparisons with general 
experience. Sometimes “Contingencies,” or “Liability In- 
surance” or such matters may be contained in the cost 
units, or with equal propriety dealt with as Indirect Costs. 
In a given appraisal such items should properly be dealt 
with in either the Direct group or the Indirect group of 
costs rather than partly in one and partly the other. 

(b) The Indirect Costs are those expenditures 
which are common to the several functions or parts of the 
property and which are necessarily apportioned to the va- 
rious functions or plant accounts. Interest during con- 
struction is an example of an indirect cost which differs 
greatly in amount among the different plant accounts, 
due to the different lengths of time which elapse after the 
money for their production begins to be spent and before 
they become useful parts of the property. 

There is, as a rule, a greater divergence of opinion 
about the magnitude and items to be included within indi- 
rect costs than over the other cost elements, because they 
are indirect and are apportionments ; therefore, those who 
are inexperienced do not realize their variety or magni- 
tude. Also as against obvious unfairness, proof of rea- 
sonableness is more difficult because less direct. Much 
honest disagreement is due to the fact that the subject is 
dealt with or estimated by men who have not always had 
complete experience. Recently I have had to do with the 
estimates of a very distinguished engineer accustomed to 
taking entire charge of the construction of very large 
properties, and who quite overlooked the importance of 
the corporate management and treasury expenses outside 
and in addition to his functions as constructing engineer. 
While it is true his duties were most important, they were 
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by no means the only indirect but real expenditures neces- 
sarily made; he did not realize the cost of caring for 
and accounting to the trustees for the money to be spent, 
nor did he appreciate the cost of directors’ meetings, for 
instance, and many other such matters which in the ag- 
gregate, were large in amount, but he had never had occa- 
sion to know what such costs were—as a matter of fact, 
must be. 

It is these preliminary and indirect costs incident to 
construction that you have asked me to explain and then 
analyze and inventory. This I will do, following as 
closely as possible the methods of organization which I 
employ as a constructor. It is impossible to draw exact 
lines between groups or items, because in actual practice 
the personal equation of the men involved affects an eco- 
nomical organization, utilizing each man for that for 
which he may be particularly qualified. 

Other executives, constructors or appraisers will ex- 
press themselves differently; no two executives, for in- 
stance, will organize their forces in quite the same way. 
It will be found that broadly experienced estimators will 
not materially differ as to the total magnitude of the indi- 
rect costs, where they include all the indirect costs in- 
volved, however the estimator may express himself. 


Let us first take up the preliminaries: (a) Develop- 
ment of the Project, (b) Cost of securing the money with 
which to construct, (c) Promoter’s remuneration. 

a—Development of the Project: (1) The concep- 
tion of the Project, (2) Determination of its scope and 
territorial breadth, (3) Preliminary outline design and 
estimates of cost, (4) Estimates of operating expendi- 
tures, of operating revenue and resulting profits, (5) The 
prospectus or description of the project, (6) Development 
of the financial plan, (7) Legal and other advice, (8) 
Negotiations with bankers or underwriters for capital 
funds, (9) Negotiations with state and community gov- 
ernmental bodies necessary to secure the state charter, 
franchises, and the approval of the franchises, prospectus 
and financial plan by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners and other such matters, but not including any pay- 
ments to the public for the public rights, nor including 
any valuation of those public rights. 

The nature of the problem confronting a new utility 
or confronting the estimator of what it costs the promoter 
(call him or his function by whatever name you will) 
or has cost, to plan, arrange for, gain the essential rights 
to establish a public utility to provide the public with a 
necessary, useful, valuable service, is made fairly clear 
by this list of nine headings which I intend only as an 
outline without mentioning every feature, for that would 
be impracticable ; the details differ in different situations, 
kinds of utilities, and as carried out by different indi- 
viduals and would be named differently by others. How- 
ever, that the general problem is there will not be dis 
puted, nor will the facts that the work involved is essen- 
tial and its cost is large—not including any payments made 
to the public; for if any such are made they become an 
element of direct cost and should be included in the direct 
costs. The magnitude of the problem and the costs will 
vary almost exactly with the scope, territorial extent and 
size of the property; experience shows that this is true 
and I believe it is obviously so. No old accounts that | 
have ever seen show what it has cost, and though present- 
day systems provide for it, they have not been in use 
long enough, and few considerable properties have been 
conceived and built in their entirety since the modern ac- 
counting systems have existed. There have been instances 
in recent years where such costs have been kept, and are 
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known, and there have been many estimates and allow- 
ances made by experienced men and by commissions. The 
cost must therefore be estimated upon experience and 
analysis. Practically all the items are, in one form or an- 
other, accompanying expenditures with each increment in 
the property as the property grows and extends its use- 
fulness ; they constitute, of course, a larger proportion or 
percentage of the costs of constructing a brand new in- 
complete though operating property than they do of an 
old progressively developed property. Experience shows 
this to be true, and I think it is obvious. Experience 
shows that similar types of men are necessary, that they 
are essential, to the subsequent administration of the prop- 
erty during construction and operation. Experience shows 
that the time involved in the development of the project 
would probably be greater than for the construction of 
the property by the same men; it would at least not be 
Therefore, it is reasonable that this cost of the 
development of the project should be taken as of about 
the same cost as is administration including legal advice 
during construction. There is a variation due to the 
nature of the property and by reason of the laws of the 
state in which the utility is at home. The laws of some 


less. 


states require more, and some less, “observances,” 
“rights,” “approvals,” etc. 


b—Cost of Money. Money must be secured for any 
particular enterprise. There is a cost incident to the ac- 
quisition of the first money needed to inaugurate any en- 
terprise, and there is a cost incident to the acquisition of 
the money for each enlargement of the property. There 
always is and always will be such an expense involved; 
it is sometimes, in fact usually is, merged in and becomes 
a part of “discounts,” “brokerage,” etc., on bond or stock, 
or both, which may be sold. “Discount,” as ordinarily the 
word is used, is composed of two separable elements : the 
cost of the money—properly a capital expense, and indi- 
rect adjustment—that is any variation from the face value 
to adjust the market’s demand for interest on the partic- 
ular security at the moment of sale. 

I am here referring only to that part of “discount” 
which is incident to the expense of procuring the money 
with which to construct. The corporation might sell its 
securities “over the counter,” which would involve an 
expense, or may employ agents for the disposition of se- 
curities, commonly known as brokers, underwriters, bank- 
ers, etc. When we wish to rent or sell real estate we 
employ a real estate agent to do it for us, because that is 
his business, and he can do it and make a profit at a less 
cost or to hetter advantage than we could rent or sell the 
property for ourselves. There is a cost in either case 
attendant upon each such transaction, 7. ¢., the value of 
our own time and effort taken from our own ordinary 
occupation, vs. the payment of money to an agent, whose 
ordinary business it is. 

Money can rarely be secured at home by any utility, 
therefore the necessity for acquiring capital which is nec- 
essary to construct in the greater money markets. Funds 
from these markets are invariably supplied through “bank- 
ers” or “brokers,” who assume the risk of sale of the 
securities and thereby assure to the utility the money as 
required, regardless of the money market—this assump- 
tion of this risk is often costly. The bankers also make 
an investigation of the property from the engineering, 
legal and commercial points of view at a considerable ex- 
pense, and on them falls the expense of selling to the 
ultimate buyer. 

There is a world-wide competition for money. 
Money is needed for the stock yards of Chicago, for the 
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water supply in New York City, for the tramways of 
Tokio, and the utilities of West V irginia. There is a cost 
incident to getting it. That cost is a proper capital charge 
and the question is what is a fair amount to allow? 

Until within two years there has not been available 
any actual data as to the cost: now there is, thanks to the 
liberal view taken of the matter by certain large financial 
houses and large utility operators. 

From this data, together with other financial infor- 
mation and the comparative rating of various securities 
of various corporations, the cost of money may be esti- 
mated very satisfactorily in any given case. 

The propriety of allowing this item in determining 
the fair value has been favorably passed upon by com- 
missions and courts in this country, but the clearest and 
most complete analysis is contained in the language of 
the English Justice Lawrence in the Railway and Canal 
Commission, Royal Courts of Justice, in the condemna- 
tion case of the National Telephone Company, Limited, 
vs. His Majesty’s Postmaster-General. 

The interest adjustment or true “discount,” or “pre- 
mium,” is easily determinable, for it is the amount less 
or more than par at which the se -curities are taken by the 
general public or ultimate purchaser: The cost of money 
is the difference between the price paid by the ultimate 
purchaser and the net amount received into the “till” of 
the corporation. 

If bonds are sold at above par it simply means that 
the par or face interest is higher than necessary to satisfy 
the money market. The same bond is sold sometimes 
above par and sometimes below par, according to the de 
mands of the money market at the moment of sale: 
Money is a commodity which varies in its requirements 
much as wheat or other commodities vary. The cost of 
money, however, is distinct from discount or premium 
and is the difference between that paid by the ultimate 
purchaser and the amount received into the corporation 
“till.” 

Our inquiry is as to the cost of raising all the money 
which it would take to construct at the present time, the 
per cent of cost of selling the securities through which 
the money is raised shall therefore be applied to the entire 
estimated cost to construct the utility. 

Generally speaking, the money with which to con- 
struct is secured through the sale of various kinds of se- 
curities ; common stock, preferred stock, second mortgage 
bonds, notes, as well as first mortgage bonds. Under the 
language of Mr. Justice Lawrence it is the cost of money 
to the person of the highest credit that is to be used in 
application to the whole, although, and it is obvious, that 
the cost of selling the junior securities would be greater 
than the cost of selling the senior security of any given 
corporation. 

[ want to be sure that I am understood clearly how 
to differentiate between interest adjustment and cost of 


money. For example, let us assume: 
Pert ween OF WOU. ...8500450<800<5000snes eee $1,000 
TE io osicds a aiptkin wi eeten 0s tas kas sea eee 5% 
3ond sold to ultimate purchaser for.................. 975 
Net amount received into corporation “treasury”...... 925 


In such a case the cost of the money would be 5%, 


which is properly capitalized ..................000-- 50 

The Intere ast Adjustment required by the money market 
or “Discount” would be 2%% of par............... 25 

or again 

Pi MND Ee Sa kon cndeuaedewedacescas 1,000 
SS PN re ame) 5% 
3ond sold to ultimate purchaser for.................. 1,030 
Net amount received into corporation “tre asury”’...... FT 

In this case the cost of the money would be 5% prop- 
ee ea oe. 50 
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The interest adjustment required by the money market 
is here a premium of 3%, i. ¢., the market at that 


moment did not demand 5% interest............... 30 

or again 
Par value of domOsc. «cs ccvudncgee tenes ea 1,000 
Rwberest . .vcneck deat ance eben dedeieee ee 4% 
Bonds sold to ultimate purchaser for................ 800 
Net amount received into corporation “treasury”. ..... 7X0 


In this case also the cost of money would be 5% of 
the face value ............ ssese nes ecunsese nn meee 50 
The interest adjustment required, however, is here 20% 
on this 4% security if the assumed market required 
SM MbeTSTE 2.5 casndjeccesos.0csens eas easaeanneen 
c—Promoter’s Remuneration. “I know of no com- 
modity and of no service that can be secured, as a right, 
for nothing.”——Mr. Justice Lawrence. 

Enterprise without the service of a promoter is in- 
conceivable. 

What is it which would induce any promoter, or any 
group of persons to make such a preliminary expenditure 
as I have described under “Development of the Project,” 
and then provide the money and assume the great risks? 
Ist. That the project would fall by the wayside and never 
come to fruition at all. 2nd. Its failure afterwards. 


Why should the promoter render such a service as 
he has rendered to the public in providing these utilities ? 

Promoter’s remuneration, as dealt with here, is profit 
and is entirely distinct from cost to the promoter. 


There must be some inducement to bring about the 
activities of the promoter in the particular enterprise, and 
that inducement is profit or gain, and for his gain he ren- 
ders a valuable service. The service of the promoter is 
essential at all stages of the utilities development, at first 
and with each increment of capital needed for enlarge- 
ment, extensions, etc. 

The Railroad Securities Commission appointed by 
President Taft, of which Arthur T. Hadley, president of 
Yale University, was chairman, said on page 30 of its 
report: 

We are told that the profit of the promoter represents a 
wholly unnecessary burden upon the American public, and that 
so far as this profit can be done away with it will be good for 
all parties. Neither of these statements is quite true. he pro- 
moters, using the term in a broad sense, may be divided into 
two classes: Constructors who build a railroad whose future 
is uncertain, in the expectation of selling the stock for more 
than it cost them; and financiers who induce the public to buy 
the bonds of such roads. Both of these classes, if they do their 
work honestly, render useful service to the public. The construc- 
tor gives our undeveloped districts the benefit of new roads, 
which they would not get without his intervention; and if he 
does his business well he builds the road more economically than 
anybody else could. The financier renders an equally important 
service in collecting the cages of the investors to build new 
railroads or improve old ones 

There are many “ies similar statements made by 
commissions, courts and other authorities. I think all 
commissions have recognized that the services of a pro- 
moter should be properly remunerated. The California 
Commission, in the case of the Central California Gas 
Company, California Commission Reports, Vol. 2, page 
120, is very clear on the subject. 

In the city of Danville, et al., vs. Southern Railway 
Company (1 I. C. C. R. 409, 438), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said: 

This enterprise is a perfectly legitimate one. The men who 
have conceived and executed it are entitled to a fair return upon 
the money which has been actually invested in it. They are 
entitled, in addition, to a reasonable profit upon the ability to 
conceive and execute a project of this sort. 

When a public service commission is determining the 
fair value of a property, it should make no difference 
whether the property is old and had been rendering a 
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valuable service, or whether it is new and much desired 
by the public; the same elements should enter into the 
value on which earnings are allowed, and what is a proper 
allowance necessary to induce a new and valuable enter- 
prise must also be a proper allowance to allow on account 
of the promotion of an enterprise in existence, and of 
undoubted public use, and in which the risk has been in- 
curred and the service rendered. 

We have little data on which to base the amount of 
profit which should fairly be allowed—in arriving at the 
amount the early risks should be clearly in mind. 

In the application of the Rochester, Corning and 
Elmira Traction Company for consent to the execution of 
a mortgage and authorizing issuing of capital stock, the 
Public Service Commission of the State of New York, 
2nd District, in Vol. 1, of the report of April 1, 1909, 
page 166, deals with the whole subject very fully (as it 
has been by many other commissions ), and it allowed five 
per cent as promoter’s remuneration, and that commis- 
sion has allowed five per cent in the case of other pro- 
jected utilities. 

In the decision written by Chairman Stevens in the 
case referred to, he speaks of the difficulty of determining 
the exact amount which the promoter should be paid 
under the varying conditions. He fixed five per cent for 
a proposed railroad in the Empire State, the desirability 
of which he had passed upon favorably. My judgment is 
that Chairman Stevens’ allowance was too small for such 
a new project—the road was not built—yet he is a man 
intentionally fair and of good judgment, with good oppor- 
tunities for observation. Five per cent has been accepted 
in other cases and is a frequent minimum provision in 
promoting large enterprises, but it is too small certainly 
for small enterprises. 

INDIRECT CONSTRUCTION COSTS. 

We now come to Indirect Costs incident to the con- 
struction of the property. The subject is more familiar 
and I believe little explanation is necessary in addition to 
what has already been said. I believe a simple grouping 
under Construction Department and Treasury Depart- 
ment with the list of the principal items under each head- 
ing will be self-explanatory. 

The Construction Department produces the physical 
property—spends the money. 

The Treasury Department arranges for and cares for 
the funds which are to be spent by the Construction De- 
partment, and also looks after certain items of a more or 
less fiduciary nature. 

It will be appreciated that no exact line of demarca- 
tion is intended as between items—that must vary under 
the circumstances of each case; the purpose of the details 
or list is to indicate the nature of the expenditures in- 
volved. 

With complete knowledge of what is contained within 
the direct units of cost it may be found that certain details 
may be omitted from the indirect list. 

It is my practice to include in the direct costs all 
material and cost of delivering to the ground and all labor 
up to the job or local foreman of a gang—beyond these 
direct expenditures come the indirect. 

It is my practice to include all omissions within the 
inventory of the property as an increase in quantity to 
make up for what should have been seen and counted, 
but, due to the human element, was omitted. I included 
it in the indirect list as given here “E” because it is also 
common practice, but it should not be in both places. 

It is likewise my practice to include a proper contin- 
gency item in my direct costs, but this is so often included 
in the indirect costs that I list it as “F.” 
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R—Liability Insurance may be included with equal 
propriety in direct or indirect costs, but not with propriety 
in both. 

CONSTRUCTION DEPT. 
A—Administration (in part remainder see P) 

1. Executive officers and their expenses 
Clerical 
Cost accounting and auditing 
. Postage, telephone, telegraph, stationery 
. Rent 
». Legal advice in general to all departments 
B—Engineering (not Construction Engineering, see D8) 

1. General designs for property as a comprehensive whole 

2. Group designs for property (acct. numbers) 

3. Detail designs for items 

4. General specifications by class of property 

5. Detail specifications for contracts or purchases 

6. Consulting engineers and architects 
7. Inspection of materials at sources 

8. Inspection of plant as progresses and for acceptance 

9. Surveys, soundings and special studies 

10. Progress studies and certificates on which payments are 

made and money received from trustee 
C—Supply Expense on Material 

1. Purchasing agent and department expense 

2. Traffic supervision (not freight or cartage) 

3. Warehousing and storage 

4. Loss or breakage in stores 
D—Supervision 

1. Superintendence in general 

2. Office equipment and expense (like A2-4-5) 

3. Work orders and requisitions 
4. Employment of labor—-housing, settling disputes, etc 
5. Time keeping and material checking in field 
6. Assistant superintendence of property groups 
7 
8 


Ui Why 


7 


7 


. General foremen 
. ConstructiOn engineering, methods of doing the work and 
ways and means, arrangement and use of machinery and 
false or temporary work 
E—Omissions 
Considered in making inventory, 1. e¢., things which could 
have been seen but which were not seen or counted, 
1. ¢., omitted 
F—Contingencies 
Those things or conditions necessary to the construction 
of a property which disappear and leave no trace and 
are not of record in old properties; somewhat like the 
15% ordinarily added finally to an estimate 
GG—Experimentation 
Necessary to adoption of alternative methods or devising 
economical advances in the art 
TREASURY DEPT 
Administration (in part remainder see A) 
1. Executive officers (proportion like A 1) 
2. Executive expense (proportion like A 2-4-5) 
3. Auditing 
4. Treasurer and his office expense in caring for funds 
5. Trustees’ expense in issuing funds on engr. certificate 
». Legal advice on corporate and such matters 
Q—Taxes and Fire Insurance 
R—Liability Insurance 
1. For employees based on labor roll 
2. For public based on labor roll 
3. On sub-contractors based on total of contracts 
Interest During Construction 


[ believe it will be found that as simple a problem as 
confronts any family contains all the factors confronting 
the public utility. What can be simpler than the drying 
the weekly washing of an average family in an average 
community ? 

Such a family occupies a small house on a small lot; 
this establishment is either owned or is rented. It has 
definite boundaries, and the adjacent neighbors must be 
considered. There is a bit of ground behind the house 
and there may be an unfinished space under the roof, and 
let us hope there are several children in the home. Of 
course, put up some poles in the back yard, and for a 
rainy day some nails in the roof space. Costs nothing to 
operate and only the cost of some poles and rope and a 
few nails—is it so? 

Think about it with these lists of ever present indi- 
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rect costs before you, and I think you will find every one 
of them, or their equivalent, present in this construction 
of a facility for drying the family wash, yes, or any other 
ordinary activity or function. There is nothing in the 
utility problem not present in any other, or vice versa, 
only we are in the habit of overlooking certain costs or 
wrongly charging them to something else. 

We must all agree that every function, effort, re 
source, as well as money investment has value—is val- 
uable. Our pleasures have great value, for we pay largely 
for them—time taken from our periods of rest and pleas 
ure are therefore a sacrifice, just less than the cost of 
employing some one to do it for us; a game of tennis or 
a bicycle ride has value over its cost and taking our time 
for something else costs the sacrificed pleasure, which 
pleasure is of value. We spend much for our children’s 
amusement—toys, etc.,—for that means their health, and 
we ought not sacrifice that. 

The small back yard is our family’s playground, 
flower and vegetable garden, and rambunctious healthy 
children play on bright days in our back yard (to keep 
them off the street), and on rainy days they still must 
play and the roof space is much better so used than to 
have them play horse in the parlor or kitchen with the 
resultant destruction and annoyance. Our family is one 
having limited means and every penny, every cent counts. 
Where shall the clothes yard be put?’ All these must be 
considered in estimating the first capital cost and the sub 
sequent operating cost of the facility! 

Properly apportion every hour spent in considering 
the problem, every cent of money spent. The capital ap 
portioned value of the right-of-way for the clothes-poles, 
design, surveys, supervision, etc., and is it not obvious 
that the indirect costs have amounted to much more than 
the cost of the poles, rope and six nails? And then the 
operating costs, depreciation, labor of moving the wire or 
rope indoors every week or whenever necessary, etc. 

Now suppose that the next door neighbor has the 
facilities for drying our family’s clothes and is willing to 
render the service to our family but wants a recognition, 
in the charge for the service, of the value of the facilities 
provided by him and his operating expenses and a fair 
return or profit, call it what you will. Shall he ignore the 
value of the land devoted to the use? Shall he count 
only the poles, wire, and clothes pins, or is he entitled to 
a return or profit upon the indirect costs also? His energy 
in providing the facilities and his sacrifices in the way of 
“off time” and recreation, what of them? What indirect 
costs may he reasonably add to the direct costs ? 


Pole Tax Illinois Test Case 

[In allowing a petition for certiorari in the case of the 
city of Springfield, Ill., against the Interstate Telephone 
Company, the supreme court opened the question of 
whether or not a city has a legal right to charge such 
companies a yearly tax for telephone poles on city prop 
erty. 

The $1 yearly tax charged by the city of Springfield 
was upheld by the circuit court, but the decision was re 
appellate court. The supreme court in 
allowing a writ of certiorari reopens the case. 

z test case and the decision of the su- 
will be watched with interest by Illinois cities 
having such an ordinance and by those contemplating one. 

\t Elgin an ordinance was passed which is similar 
to the one adopted by the men of Springfield. Public 
utility companies have refused to pay the Elgin tax, de- 
claring that the city cannot legally collect. The decision 
will be important there as well as in Waukegan. 
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Fight Mergers in Pennsylvania 

H. E. Bradley, secretary of the Eastern Traffic Asso 
ciation, with offices in the Philadelphia National Bank 
Building, who handles the affairs of more than one hun- 
dred of the Independent telephone companies operating 
in Pennsylvania, says it is rumored an effort will be made 
by the Bell Telephone Company interests to have the 
Pennsylvania State Constitution amended so that at least 
a part of the Independent lines may be absorbed. 

“Our forces are being held in readiness for such an 
emergency,” said Mr. Bradley. “It is reported that the 
movement will be started from New York.” 

Knowledge of such an impending effort is denied at 
the general executive offices of the Bell Company and 
by Edward M. Cooke, second vice president of the Key- 
stone Telephone Company of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cooke said that possibly the rumor had orig- 
inated owing to the Independent systems of Hazleton, 
\llentown, Reading and Scranton recently coming under 
the agreement sanctioned three years ago by the attorney 
general's department, whereby an imterchange of toll 
service is allowed outside the fifty-mile limit. 

Both Mr. Cooke and the Bell officials, the latter 
through P. C. Staples, the publicity agent, who makes all 
announcements for the company, pointed out that no ab- 
sorption, control or closer working agreement than is at 
present in force with regard to toll service could be 
effected without a change in Article XVI, Section 12, of 
the State Constitution, which applies in wording specific- 
ally to telegraph companies, but which has been held by 
the supreme court to apply also to telephone concerns 
This section reads as follows: 

\ny association or corporation organized for the purpose, 
or any individual, shall have the right to construct and maintain 
lines of telegraph within this state, to connect the same with 
other lines, and the general assembly shall, by a general law 
of uniform operation, provide reasonable regulations to give 
full effect to this section. No telegraph company shall con- 
solidate with, or hold a controlling interest in, the stock 
or bonds of any other telegraph company owning a competing 
line, or acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any other competing 
line of telegraph. 


Reorganization of Service Committee Work 

\s a result of action taken at the joint convention 
of the Eastern and Western Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association, held under the auspices of the 
Eastern Traffic Association in Harrisburg on September 
6, a reorganization of the work conducted by the service 
committee of the two associations through their service 
engineers became effective on November 1. 

In the Eastern Pennsylvania territory this work has 
been carried on since December 1, 1915, by Service and 
Trafhe Engineer C. J. Larsen under the supervision of 
a service committee of the Eastern Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Association of which E. M. Prisk, general man- 
ager of the Consolidated Telephone Company of Hazel- 
ton, Pa., was chairman. On August 1, Mr. Larsen re- 
signed this appointment to take up similar work with the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Company of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In the western end of the state the work has been 
conducted from April 1, 1914, to December 1 of the same 
year by Service Engineer Fred J. Heavens and since that 
date, following Mr. Heavens’ resignation to affiliate him- 
self with the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Telephone Com- 
pany, by W. H. Hay of Pittsburgh, under the supervi- 
sion of a service committee of which William S. Paca, 
general manager of the Petroleum Telephone Company 
of Oil City. Pa., was chairman. 
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Since Mr. Larsen’s retirement, Mr. Hay has filled 
the position in the eastern territory temporarily, in con- 
nection with his work in the western part of the state. 

Under the new plan, the movement will be financed 
through the Eastern Traffic Association, of which H. E. 
Bradley of Philadelphia is secretary. 

Service work over the entire state of Pennsylvania 
will be conducted by a state service engineer with two 
assistants, one of whom will be an assistant engineer to 
carry on transmission work, and a traveling chief oper- 
ator whose function will be the conducting of operators’ 
schools and a general observance of toll and long distance 
operating methods. 

The state service engineer will supervise this work 
and in addition will conduct operators’ schools and 
look after the betterment of transmission conditions gen- 
erally. 

W. H. Hay of the Western Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion has been appointed to the post of state service en- 
gineer, and will announce later the names of his 
sistants. 

The movement will be under the general direction 
of the executive committee of the Eastern Traffic Asso- 
ciation and under the direct supervision of a service 
committee of that body. This committee is composed of 
Richard Hawley, vice president and general manager of 
the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Telephone Company of 
Pittsburgh, who is chairman, C. A. Carl, general manager 
of the United Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Harrisburg, and Edward M. Cooke, general superintend- 
ent of the Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bradley will co-operate with Mr. Hay and, 
being in close touch with the work, can be communicated 
with by member companies of the Traffic Association in 
regard to any matter concerning it. 

Arrangements are also completed whereby the serv- 
ice engineer can be communicated with at Harrisburg 
and at Pittsburgh. 

The executive committee of the Traffic Association 
feels that under this reorganization plan still greater effi- 
ciency can be realized in the matter of improving and 
standardizing toll and long distance operating practice 
and in enhancing and widening transmission conditions 
over Independent lines and feels assured that the mem- 
ber companies of the association will accord the same 
hearty co-operation to the new service committee and the 
service engineer and his staff, that has been given in the 
past to the service committees of the state associations. 


as- 


Electrical Timber Seasoning 

seasoned timber and the difficulty of allowing sufficient 
time between felling and use to ensure a thorough season- 
ing by natural means, considerable interest attaches to a 
report in a Swiss building trade journal concerning a 
method of drying and conserving timber by electrical 
means. It appears that the effect of passing a strong 
electric current through freshly-cut timber causes a chem- 
ical change, producing rapid oxidation of certain parts 
combined with a physical change in the cellulose and its 
numerous derivatives, which renders them better able to 
withstand the action of certain fungi while increasing its 
suitability for mechanical use. It also confers an aseptic 
quality to the sap elements remaining in the timber. 

The “Nodon” process, as it is called, is claimed to be 
so effective that in a few hours a thorough oxidation of 
the wood sap takes place, a process which in free air 
would occupy several months; the process reduces the 
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hygroscopic tendency of the wood, so that it no longer 
readily absorbs moisture. The process can be applied to 
green timber with such success that in a few weeks a 
thorough seasoning takes place. A certain amount of 
moisture helps to carry the current through the timber, 
so that the treatment is best applied to timber in a not 
too dry condition—in fact, as soon as practicable after 
felling. It can be applied in the forests where the trees 
are actually felled, thus reducing transit weight. The 
electrical energy required ranges from three to six kilo- 
watts per cubic meter.—Electricity. 


Pipe Line Companies’ Communication Systems 
As is the case in the operation of a railroad, means 

of instant communication between the different parts 
of the tremendous pipe-line systems used in the cross- 
country transportation of petroleum is absolutely 
necessary. For this reason the pipe-line company 
must establish a system of telegraph and telephone 
lines which will be under its control and available for 
its use at all times. In some cases the companies are 
able to avail themselves of facilities already existing 
either by leasing wires from some telephone, telegraph, 
or railroad company ‘which has a conveniently located 
line, or by securing the privilege of stringing its own 
wires on their poles. In other cases, however, the pipe- 
line company must construct its own telegraph and 
telephone lines, especially when the route of the pipe 
line lies in sparsely settled regions and at some dis- 
tance from railroads. The investment in telegraph and 
telephone lines of the large interstate pipe lines oper- 
ating in ~, mid-continent field is considerable, and 


varies from, $200,000 to $300,000 for each company. 


The construction of the necessary telegraph and 
telephone lines is carried on at about the same time as 
the construction of the pipe line, by methods similar 
to those employed in the construction of lines for rail- 
roads and for ordinary commercial purposes. The 
operation of the lines is organized on similar lines to 
those employed on a railway, the oil dispatcher at the 
division or the general office corresponding to the train 
dispatcher on a railroad. The telegraph line is in con- 
stant use day and night. In addition to the messages 
directly connected with the movement of oil through 
the pipe line, the lines are used for much of the gen- 
eral business of the company. 


Highest Telephone Pole 


The tallest telephone pole in the world is where the 
wires of the Pacific States Telephone Company cross the 
Chehales river, near Aberdeen, Wash. For some time 
a pole ninety feet high was sufficient to keep the wires 
clear of the river craft. But the incre: asing passage of 
ocean steamers made a higher pole necessary, and a new 
one 126 feet high was set up. This pole is one single 
stick of Washington fir, 18 inches at the butt and 8 
inches at the top. The pole weighs 6,000 pounds. 

The stick was cut at a point twelve miles distant 
and towed down the river, where it was erected by twelve 
men using a twelve horse-power hoisting engine. For 
making attachments to the pole and raising it a five- 
eighths steel cable was employed, run through ten-inch 
steel blocks. The pole was set twelve feet in the ground 
and guyed with four steel-stranded wires at the top, and 
also guyed about forty feet from the top with four-six- 
teenths-inch wires. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


California 


ECOMMENDING that the Pacific and Home Telephone 
R companies be permitted to consolidate, the telephone com- 

mittee of Los Angeles Municipal League, through Sec- 
retary Seward Simons, filed with the State Railroad Com- 
mission its report on the subject as approved by its execu- 
tive committee. 

The league notes that the companies, during the hearing, 
agreed that in case consolidation is permitted they will not 
apply for an increase of rates within two years. The league 
asks that this be extended to five years. It also makes the 
following recommendations: 

That suitable arrangements be insisted upon to protect 
the interests of the outlying portions of the city in the event 
of consolidation. ; 

That the new company be freed from any arbitrary re- 
quirements to purchase from the Western Electric company 
and to pay 4% per cent of its gross receipts to the American 
company, or the Bell monopoly, which controls the Sunset, 
or Pacific. 

That the new company in applying for a new transfer 
of franchise be required to stipulate that the city shall have 
the right to purchase at any time after five years. 

That the city shall require the insertion of the usual 
clause in the franchise by which the company shall pay to 
the city of Los Angeles 2 per cent of the gross annual re- 
ceipts arising from the use, operation or possession of said 
franchise. oe 

The consolidation was authorized by the Commission. 

Under the terms of the decision the two companies are 
to be sold to the Southern California Telephone company, 
a new corporation, which is authorized to issue $14,000,000 
of securities in payment for the properties. This is a reduc- 
tion of $2,098,500 in the total amount asked for by the two 
telephone companies. The Commission’s order allows for 
$4,670,000 in stock and no more. The balance to be in five 
per cent 30-year bonds. ) 

The Southern company will operate under the franchise 
of the old Home Telephone company, which expires in 1952. 
This provides for free telephones to city officials, for the 
free use of poles and conduits by the city police and fire 
alarm systems and for the payment of two per cent of the 
gross revenue to the city of two per cent annually. 

As the conclusion of a long discussion of the telephone 
situation in Angeles the Commission states its belief 
that the consolidation will not only effect a large saving to 
the public, but will give an improved service without addi- 
tional cost of operation to the new company. This amount 
is figured at $483,000 saved annually for Los Angeles. 


Los 


Consolidation of the telephone systems at Riverside has 
been authorized by the State Railroad Commission, in a de- 
cision authorizing the Riverside Home Telephone and Tele- 
graph company to sell its property, franchises, and the like 
to the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph company, and the 
latter is authorized to acquire the property. 


The present value of the Riverside Home company’s 
property is placed at $218,089 by the Railroad Commission. 
The authorization for the transfer is not effective until the 


Pacific company files a petition with the Railroad Commis- 
sion asking permission to acuqire the capital stock and the 
Commission renders its decision. 

The Railroad Commission’s order is as follows: The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph company having filed its 
petition herein as indicated in the opinion which precedes this 
order, and a public hearing having been held, 

[The Railroad Commission hereby declares that public 
convenience and necessity require the exercise by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph company, its successors and 
assigns of the rights and privileges granted by the city of 
Riverside by ordinance No. 201, new series, approved on 
April 5, 1915, provided that the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph company shall first have filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission a stipulation duly authorized by its board of direct- 
ors agreeing for itself, its successors and assigns, that it and 
they will never claim before the Railroad Commission or 
any other public authority of any character, any value for 


its rights and privileges granted by ordinance No. 201, new 
series, of the city of Riverside, in excess of the consideration 
paid by the grantee of the said franchise to the city of River- 
side at the time of the granting thereof, which consideration 
shall be specified in the stipulation, and shall have secured 
from the Railroad Commission a supplemental order herein 
stating that such stipulation in form satisfactory to the Rail- 
road Commission has been filed herein. 

The foregoing opinion and order are hereby approved 
and ordered filed as the opinion and order of the Railroad 
Commission. Dated at San Francisco, California, the 6th day 
of November, 1916. 

Max Thelen, H. D. Loveland, Alex. Gordon, Edwin O. 
Edgerton, Frank R. Devlin, commissioners. 

The franchise was valued at $100. 

The Pacific Telephone company has owned a controlling 
interest in the Riverside Home Telephone company since 
1912, according to the testimony of President G. E. Me- 
Farland of the Pacific company before the State Railroad 
Commission. He testified also that the Pacific company 
owns $95,500 of the Home Telephone company stock, acquired 
for $20 a share, and $168,000 of Home bonds, for which 
55 per cent of the par value was paid. 





The Railroad Commission has issued a supplemental 
order to its recent decision in the application of the Hugh- 
son Telephone company for authority to sell its telephone 
system at Hughson, Stanislaus county, to the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company, approving a stipulation that 
the Pacific company will not claim more for the franchises 
granted by the town of Hughson than were paid for them. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph company has filed 
with the Railroad Commission an application for a certificate 
that public convenience and necessity require the exercise by 
it of the rights and privileges conferred upon it under the 
franchise granted it by the trustees of the city of South San 
Francisco July 6, 1915. The company has in South Fran- 
cisco 284 subscribers at present, and proposes now to ex- 


tend its system throughout the city. It therefore wants 
from the Railroad Commission the right to make these ¢€x- 
tensions under franchise. 

An order finally approving the plans for consolidation 


of the telephone systems in Santa Barbara county and a small 
portion of San Luis Obispo county was issued by the Rail- 
road Commission. The order also authorizes the issuance 
of securities by the new merger company. The original 
order of consolidation was issued on October 2. 

The order sanctions the conveying to the Santa Bar- 
bara Telephone company, the new company, of all the lands, 
property and rights of the Home Telephone and Telegraph 
company of Santa Barbara and of the Home Telephone and Tele- 
graph company of Santa Barbara county, and the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company is authorized to sell to the new 
company the property attached to the Santa Barbara Exchange. 

The largest amount involved is in the Santa Barbara 
franchise, $1,531.20. 

Florida 

The Home Telephone company of Jacksonville has been 
fined $1,000 by the Florida Railroad Commission for the 
alleged violation of the law and its tariff rates, as are on 
file in the office of the Commission in Tallahassee. 

The fine followed a hearing held in Jacksonville, the con- 
cern being charged with furnishing free service to certain 
local “persons, firms or corporations.” 

The Commission has issued an official order, setting 
out the fine, and ordering a prompt payment of the amount 
to the state treasurer. 


Georgia 
After he had drawn an order directing that suit be 


brought against the Ashburn Telephone company to compel 
it to make answer to an order of the Railroad Commission, 





Governor Harris received a telephone communication from 
one of the officers of the company and agreed to withhold 
his signature from the order until later, giving the company 
more time to comply with the Commission’s demands. The 
Commission had ordered the company to show cause by a cer- 
tain date why it should not establish a long-distance telephone 
line from Ashburn to Amboy. This order, it is said, the com- 
pany ignored. 


Illinois 


The City of Kewanee has filed a petition with the State 
Public Utilities Commission to have an official of the Com- 
mission audit the books of the Kewanee Home Telephone 
company in connection with the application of the company 
for permission to increase the rates. The petition has been 
granted by the Commission. 

The purpose of the audit is to get at the proper items 
of expenditures in connection with the local station. 

An engineer from the office of the State Commission 
and one engaged by the city have completed their appraise- 
ment of the physical property of the phone company and 
are now engaged in making up their report for the city of- 
ficials and for the Utilities Commission. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission recently en- 
tered an order approving the contract between the Chicago 
Telephone company and the McHenry County Telephone 
Company of Marengo, for joint operation of their lines in 
Merienry county. 


The State Public Utility Commission has issued an order 
allowing the Independent Telegraph and Telephone Company 
of Nauvoo to increase its telephone rates. The business 
line rates were increased from $1.25 to $2.25 a month and 
the residence rates from $1 to $1.75 a month. 

The Chesterfield Telephone and Telegraph Company at 
Chesterfield has been allowed to increase its rates by the 
Commission. 

The question of invasion by a telephone company of 
territory occupied and served by another telephone company 
came before the Illinois Public Utilities Commission in the 
form of a complaint by the Northern Illinois Telephone com- 
pany against the Farmers’ Telephone Company of Sandwich. 

It appears from the record in this case that both com- 
panies have their principal place of business in Sandwich, 
and that the Northern Illinois Telephone Company, organ- 
ized in 1898, has about 3,370 subscribers in and around Sand- 
wich, while the defendant company, organized in 1908, has 
about 25 subscribers. 

Between the time of the filing of the complaint and the 
hearings held in this case the respondent constructed several 
miles of telephone lines in the rural district southeast of Sand- 
wich and connected these lines with its then existing rural 
lines that enter Sandwich from the south. These new lines 
for the most part parallel the wires of the complainant and 
are located in territory which, prior to their construction, 
was occupied exculsively by the telephone system of the 
complainant. 

By constructing these lines the respondent secured some 
fifteen subscribers to its system, who were heretofore sub- 
scribers to the telephone system of the complainant. 

No complaint is made as to either the rates or service 
of the complainant in this case and the record shows that 
the service furnished by the Northern Illinois Telephone 
Company is equal, if not superior, to that of the respondent. 

The respondent company contended that it had the 
right to build the new lines in question and that in so doing 
it has merely extended and added to its telephone system; 
therefore, that a certificate of convenience and necessity from 
the Commission was not necessary. 

As in the case of the Byron Telephone Company against 
the Rock River Telephone Company, the Commission over- 
ruled this contention. The Farmers’ Telephone Company of 
Sandwich, therefore (as was the Rock River Telephone Com- 
pany), is ordered to remove or otherwise dispose of the tele- 
phone lines and equipment with which it invaded the ter- 
ritory of the complainant. 


Indiana 
The Citizens’ Independent Telephone Company of Terre 
Haute filed a petition with the Public Service Commission 
asking approval for the issuance of $84,800 bonds to reim- 
burse the company for improvements made since May l, 
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1913. It represents that it has issued but $375,000 of an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000. 

In a report of its business for the year the utility sets 
forth that its operating revenues were $162,015.89 for the 
year, while its operating expenses were $76,272.57, which is 
an increase in revenue of $9,975.48 and decrease in expenses 
of $6,731.87 over the former year. The company paid $17,346 
in dividends last year out of its net income of $44,064.91. 


Massachusetts 

The Public Service Commission held a hearing to go 
over the relations of the New England Telephone Company 
and the Western Electric Company in regard to the purchase 
of supplies by the former from the latter. 

Two other subjects were considered, the first relating to 
the alleged discrimination between business and residence 
rates for measured telephone service. Many complaints have 
been received by William H. O’Brien, chief of the bureau 
of telephones and telegraphs, during the last six months deal- 
ing with this phase of the subject. 

Mr. Porter read his criticism of the service, and Whit- 
field S. Tuck supported him by contending for a general in- 
vestigation. William H. O’Brien, who is the chief of the 
Commission’s telephone and telegraph bureau, also urged a 
general investigation, referring to the failure of the legisia- 
ture last year to provide for such an investigation, and he 
said that some of the company’s unlimited service was “fright- 
fully discriminatory.” 

E. K. Hall, counsel for the company, explained the rate 
fabric, and the reasons for maintaining different rates. 

The claim is made that where the cost of installation 
is the most important item, as in the case of measured serv- 
ice, there can be no more expense siteaiond to installing a 
business telephone than one for a_ residence. The _ price 
charged by the company then, the complainants argue, should 
be no more in one case than the other. 

With regard to supplies, it is claimed that the company 
should purchase these in the open market from the lowest 
bidders, rather than from the Western Electric Company. 

Telegrams had been received bv the Commission from 
manufacturers of telephone supplies in Chicago who wanted 
opportunities to sell supplies to the New England company. 

A third subject is the $18 rate for six-party service in 
smaller communities, the complainants alleging that tele- 
phone rates are based on the opportunity given the subscrib- 
ers to hold conversation with large numbers of fellow-sub- 
scribers. It is urged by them that the cost of the telephone 
should be graduated. Two of the worst examples cited in 
connection with the flat rate of $18 per telephone are Fisk- 
dale and Magnolia, the latter having less than 100 telephones 
in the exchange, while Gloucester, of which city Magnolia 
is a part, has 2,500 or more. 

The complaints on this count have been coming to the 
Commission in a large volume for the past six months. 


Michigan 

Harold Erickson of Chicago, former Wisconsin railroad 
commissioner and a public utilities expert, told the State 
Railroad Commission that he believed the appraisal of the 
Michigan State Telephone Company’s properties here by W. 
J. Hagenah, a Chicago engineer, was sound. 

Mr. Hagenah’s estimate, made during the hearings in 
June, valued the property at about $12,000,000. 

Mr. Erickson also told the Commission that he believed 
the earnings of a public utility should be at least 8 per cent 
to pay a dividend and keep a surplus on hand sufficient for 
emergency. He placed the cost of establishing business at 
10 to 12 per cent of its valuation and declared that the cost 
of obtaining capital had increased 1% per cent in the last 
decade. He classed telephone companies third or fourth 
among public utilities in earning capacity, saying railroads 
headed the list, electric power concerns followed, and that 
street car corporations were next, about on a par with the 
phone companies as an attraction to investors. 

On questioning by Attorney Stanley Gifford, represent- 
ing the Board of Commerce in place of Attorney Hal W. 
Smith, his partner, Mr. Erickson declared that much allow- 
ance had to be made for depreciation of equipment and the 
new investments continually entering the telephone field. 
He said the average “life” of equipment is about 15 years. 

Attorney Gifford planned to get Mr. Erickson to go into 
detail in explaining his methods of arriving at his figures. 
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Before the hearing was begun Commissioner Cassius L. 
Glasgow paid a tribute to the memory of the late Lawton 
T. Hemans, chairman of the Commission, who died recently. 
The hearing was the first since the chairman’s death. 

“Mr. Hemans was a man of unquestioned integrity, high 
purpose and noble in all his impulses,” Commissioner Glas- 
gow said. j 

Attorney Leo M. Butzell, appearing for the telephone 
company, also lauded the late chairman in brief remarks be- 
fore the hearing was begun. ’ 

Corporation Counsel Dingeman attended the hearing, but 
took no part in the examination of the witnesses. 

Mr. Erickson told the Commission he had been a rail- 
road commissioner in Wisconsin for nearly eleven years, re- 
signing less than a year ago. He was formerly labor com- 
missioner of that state, and in early life was a railroad man. 
He said he had made a study of public utilities. 


Minnesota 


Thousands of telephone patrons in Minnesota will obtain 
substantial benefit through the new rate schedules of the two 
big telephone companies in the state—the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Company and the Tri-State Telephone & lele- 
graph Company—as these schedules make reductions in approxi- 
mately 4,000 rates and affect all tolls for distances up to and 
including 12 miles. The new rates become effective December 1, 
1916. These reductions are the direct result of an investigation 
by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission of the 
toll business of the Northwestern company in Minnesota, which 
led the commissioners to believe that the minimum charge of 
20 cents is excessive for short haul messages. Upon the com- 
mission’s insistance that the short haul rates be modified, the 
Northwestern company reduced their rates to 15 cents for all 
distances up to and including 12 miles. 

The former standard minimum rate was 20 cents for dis- 
tances from 0 to 17 miles. Under the new schedule, a 15- 
cent rate is established for distances up to 12 miles, the old 
20-cent rate remaining in effect on hauls between 12 and 17 
miles. Of the Northwestern rates, 2,826 are affected by this 
reduction, and of the Tri-State, 1,077. Every exchange and 
every town in Minnesota directly connected with either com- 
pany is affected and consequently all of their patrons are bene- 
fitted. 

One result, as far as the companies are concerned, will be 
to reduce the income from the short haul business, because the 
new rate, like the old, will include a terminal charge of five 
cents at each exchange and hence the companies’ return will 
only be five cents where they formerly received ten cents. 
The terminal charges are based on contracts between the toll 
companies and the co-operating exchanges, and are not affected 
by the new rates. 

The mileage included in these rates is not, as many may 
suppose, based on the length of pole lines required to convey 
the messages, but on air line distances and in many cases the 
actual haul will be from two to four times the geographical 
distance between points. 

“It must not be assumed that the State Railroad Commission 
accepts these rates as reasonable charges for the telephone serv- 
ice performed,” said Commissioner Charles E. Elmquist, in dis- 
cussing the new rates. “We authorize them solely because they 
make a substantial reduction and will, in our opinion, prove 
beneficial to the patrons of the telephone companies. We expect 
that the smaller toll companies will follow suit in this matter, 
in fact, one company already has made announcement to this 
effect. 

“We are not in a position, as a commission, to say what is 
a ‘reasonable’ rate for any class of telephone service, because 
we have not at our command the facts and the data necessary 
for ascertaining what should be a proper charge that the com 
panies could exact for their service. Steps are being taken to 
obtain this information, but the undertaking will be a long and 
laborious one, and after it has been gathered, there will be 
another long task in arranging and analyzing the statistics and 
applying them to the problem of rate making. When the work 
is done however, the Minnesota Commission will be in a posi- 
tion to decide whether certain rates are reasonable under the 
law and, if necessary, to make and put into effect proper rates. 

_ “The present reduction is in line with the policy of the Com- 
mission to establish rates which secure to the company a just 
return and which will develop and encourage rather than restrict 
the telephone business.” 


In the matter of the petition of F. A. 


Falliher & Company, 
A. B. Bordsen. VW a: 


Pearson, Will Thompson, and 21 others, 
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for telephone service in the depot of the Great Northern Railway 
company at Nevis, Minnesota. 

The supervisor of telephones, Mr. Howatt, is directed to 
advise the petitioners that in answer to their petition, the Great 
Northern Railway company have advised the Commission that 
arrangements will be made at once for the installation of a 
telephone in their depot at Nevis, Minnesota. 

This action on the part of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany satisfies the petition and proceedings in the above matter 
are therefore dismissed. 


Test of the right of the State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission to order a co-operative rural telephone company to 
install service, with or without subscriptions to its capital stock, 
may result in a case heard and taken under advisement recently. 

Mrs. Brita Pauson complained that the Clifton Rural Tele- 
phone Company, a co-operative organization operating rural lines 
out of Anoka, took the telephone out of her house on the ground 
that she was not a stockholder. Alleging that she offered to 
buy stock, she appealed to the Commission to order service 
restored. 

The questions involved are among many relating to telephone 
regulations, and including that of the right of the company to 
discontinue service to subscribers who “listen in,” which have 
not been raised yet in Minnesota. 


In the matter of the application of the Canby Telephone 
Company to increase its rates for telephone service at Canby, 
Minnesota. Before the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
the State of Minnesota. 

Application having been filed by the Canby Telephone Com- 
pany, in which it is alleged that its present rate to each and all 
of its subscribers is $1.00 per month; that the present rates are 
inadequate and do not produce enough revenue to pay the neces- 
sary expenses and disbursements of the company, and it is there- 
fore necessary to increase its rates to each and all of its sub- 
scribers to $1.25 per month. 

It is therefore ordered that a hearing in the above entitled 
matter be, and the same is hereby fixed to take place in the 
Village Hall at Canby, Yellow Medicine County, Minnesota, on 
the Ist day of December, A. D. 1916, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
and that all interested parties may appear at such time and give 
evidence for or against the granting of such application. Notice 
of hearing shall be given by serving a copy hereof by mail upon 
the officers of the Canby Telephone Company and by publication 
in one issue of The News, of Canby, Minnesota. 


In the matter of the application of the Richmond Telephone 
Company to increase its local exchange rates at Richmond and 
St. Martin, Minnesota, before the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of the State of Minnesota. 

Application having been filed by the Richmond Telephone 
Company, in which it is alleged that the company has been for 
some time past and is now operating its telephone system at a 
loss, that there is a demand by its subscribers that it furnish a 
continuous 24-hour service, which is now being done, and in 
order to furnish such service and to secure a reasonable return 
on the investment, it is necessary to increase the local exchange 
rates as follows: 

PRESENT RATE IN EFFECT AT RICH MOND. 
Fedieidual Ge QUGGROED. « 0s.0%00 0 eats donkseneeenen sana $1.50 per month 
Individual line residence A sae scape ae ss 
Multi-party rural ‘ iweee f er te ia. ~ “ 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed from the above rates if the bill is 

paid yearly in advance 

PROPOSED RATES FOR RICH MOND, 
Individual line business . ss + ++eee++ $2.75 per month 
Individual line residence : a coves san bs tc hi 
oo, Te Sete eee he * ne 
Multi-party rural ... Fae h dtb ened theoeuse dees we “ 

A discount of 25 cents will be allowed on the above rates if the bill 
is paid at the company’s office on or before the 15th of the month in which 
the service is renderec 

PRESENT RATES IN EFFECT AT. ST. 
Individual line business. . 
Individual line residence ie hasan Gl atl Pe SS 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed from the above rates if the bill 
is paid yearly in advance. 

PROPOSED RATES FOR ST. MARTIN. 
Individual line business. .. paved ss wie ae a ee 


MARTIN. 
ee er $1.00 per month 
100 “ 


2.75 per month 
Individual line residence... one nb edabdabeebese cin | Bes si 
Two-party residence ....... cs Voss beans hehe cibekue 1.50 “ ” 
REGS GOTEY CUBES 2.00 ooo cccdaned ssaaeed eneeteasonenmeels Lae,” - 


__A discount of 25 cents will be allowed on the above rates if the bill is 
paid at the company’s office on or before the 15th of the month in which 
the service is rendered 


It is therefore ordered, that a hearing in the above entitled 
matter be, and the same is hereby fixed to take place in the Vil- 
lage Hall at Richmond, Stearns (County, Minnesota, on the 28th 
day of November, A. D. 1916, at 1:00 o’clock P. M., and that 
all interested parties may appear at such time and give evidence 
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sn - Loe: the granting of such ‘application. Notice of hear- 

be given by serving a copy thereof by mail upon the 

o eeee of the Richmond Telephone Company, the President of 

the Village Council of St. Martin, Minnesota, and by publica- 
tion in one issue of The Standard, of Richmond, Minnesota. 
A. C. CLaus.ey, Secretary. 





Nebraska 


The Nebraska railway commission has defined its powers 
and limitations in the matter of control of high voltage electric 
transmission lines, in a syllabus and order just handed down on 
the application of the Blue River Power Company, of Seward. 

Up to the present time, electric generating companies have 
clashed with telephone companies over dangerous wire crossings, 
paralleling of lines which demoralizes telephone service unless 
the telephone lines are frequently transposed, and the question of 
who shall pay the expenses of changes. 

The commission makes it plain that except in one case, it 
has no power to assess expense, but that it can order any changes 
deemed necessary for the good of the service or the safety of 
the public. The costs must be settled between the companies or 
taken to the courts. 

The condition on which the cost can be assessed is when 
two telephone lines run on each side of a public highway, and a 
transmission line is contemplated. Then the commission says it 
can order one phone line moved over and adjust the expenses 
itself. 

The telephone companies interested in the case are the 
Lincoln Telephone & ~elegraph Company, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and a number of mutual companies. By 
agreement, both sides have settled on the Iowa transmission 
line rules, in the cost of construction, operation and in general 
expenses. 

Accordingly, the commission has issued orders, to become 
effective December 1, allowing transmission lines to be built 
from Seward to Pleasant Dale and Utica, to Valparaiso, Friend 
to Cordova and Fairmont to York, and from Pleasant Dale 
to the farmers’ elevator south. 

In the proposed extension of the line from Seward to Val- 
paraiso by way of Dwight, the telephone companies were able 
to agree with the generating companies for the Valparaiso- 
Dwight line. 

The state railway commission has authorized the Curtis 
Telephone company to increase its rate of business telephones 
from $1.25 a month to $1.75 a month, a discount of 25 cents to be 
allowed if rental is paid on or before the 20th of the month in 
which it is due. The company originally asked leave to increase the 
business rate to $2 a month and to increase residence rates 
from $1.25 a month to $1.50 a month, with a discount for prompt 
payment. Objections were filed to the increase in residence rates 
and the company modified its complaint by withdrawing its 
request for higher residence rates and cut down the business 
rate with a discount. 

The Curtis Telephone Company, operates only in Curtis and 
owns no farm lines. It switches farm lines and there are about 
435 patrons on the entire system. Of these about 180 reside in 
Curtis. The Moorefield Farm & Ranch Telephone Company 
sold its Curtis exchange in March to the Curtis company for 
$1,200. 

The property invested in the Curtis Telephone Company’s 
plant in March was $3,365 not including the purchased exchange. 
Some of the property will not be used for two or three years. 
The railway commission took $4,000 as a reasonable amount for 
the investment. 

The company’s annual rentals amount to $2,560, its expenses 
are $2,143 and it allowed $37 interest on its debt, making a net 
income of $380 a year, according to a report of the company. 
The commission uses $4,000 as the amount of the investment 
and figures the net operating income at $176.58 for interest and 
dividends. None of the officers of the company receive pay for 
their services. The commission figures that the increase in 
revenue caused by the new rate on business telephones, consider- 
ing the discount for prompt payment, will be only $150 a year, 
and that the increase asked for is reasonable. 


North Dakota 


An increase in telephone rates in Bismarck, requested by the 
North Dakota Telephone Company, is granted by an order of 


the state rail commission, the rates to be effective December 1. 

The change granted increases one-party business telephones 
to $3.25 a month, and two-party business telephones to $2.75 a 
month, a net increase of 25 cents a month. 
of the patrons approved the increase. 


Eighty-two per cent 


Construction of the conduit system of handling the lines, 
causing greater expense, was pleaded by the telephone company 
as the basis for the rate increase. 


Ohio 


A reproductive cost of $6,228,140, and a “present” value of 
$5,781,905 on April 1, 1914, are claimed by the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Company, in its valuation filed with the state public 
utilities commission. 

The appraisal was ordered by the commission in April, 1914. 

It is expected the commission will announce a tentative 
valuation in a few weeks. Unless protests are made within 30 
days after that the tentative valuation becomes the basis of rate- 
making. 

The items of the valuation are: 

Rights of way and land: Reproductive value 
present value the same. 

Buildings, equipment, lines, furniture, poles, material and 
supplies: Reproductive value $4,153,743; present value $3,755,618. 

Preliminary costs, cost of establishing business, and working 
capital (exclusive of material and supplies): Reproductive value 
$1,083,500; present value the same. 

Proportion of electric building not occupied by telephone 
company: Reproductive value $298,403; present value $250,294. 


$692,492 ; 


State utilities commission authorized the Bergholz Tele- 
phone Company, operating in Stark, Jefferson and Columbiana 
counties, to purchase from the Central District Telephone Com- 
pany lines in the exchange territory of Carrollton and Malvern, 
and to interchange service. Rates were fixed by the commission 
ranging from $8 for switching to $30 a year for single business 
telephones. Single residence telephones were fixed at $21. The 
Bergholz company was also authorized to sell $800 common 
stock in order to build a copper circuit from Malvern to Osna- 
burg and to pay the Central company $48.00 in promissory notes 
in connection with the transfer of property. 

B. T. Calloway, owner of the Beach City Telephone Com- 
pany, of Beach City, has asked the state utilities commission to 
authorize him to sell the property to the Brewster Telephone 
Company. 


With officers of both companies asking for approval of the 
transaction, an agreement for the sale of Ashtabula Telephone 
Company to the Ashtabula Service Telephone Company, for $350,- 
000, together with an application for an increase of capital stock 
of the latter company to $500,000, was filed with the public 
utilities commission. January 1, 1917, is the date set for the 
transfer of the property. The commission heard the application 
November 23. Approval granted. 


The Ohio State Telephone Company asked authority of state 
utilities commisisoners to issue $2,000,000 of its authorized 
preferred stock and at the same time outlined $3,447,447 pro- 
posed extensions and improvements to be made to its plants in 
Ohio. 

Of the total to be spent $348,456 will go for improvements 
in Columbus, $42,679 in Franklin county, $190,846 in Dayton, 
$6,312 in Montgomery county, $34,816 in Washington C. H., 
$112,550 in Lancaster, $703,615 in Cleveland, $587,952 in Toledo, 
$216,276 in Akron and $13,480 in Findlay. 


New rate schedules established by the Ohio State Telephone 
Company will be protested before the state public utilities com- 
mission, by the City of Cleveland council committee on tele- 
phones and telegraphs. 

Assistant Director of Law Wickham of Cleveland was 
directed to prepare a resolution making a formal protest against 
the new rate, which went into effect recently. The resolution 
will be introduced at the coming council meeting by Councilman 
Sulzmann. 


Oregon 

On account of the Orgeon supreme court holding that the 
circuit courts had no jurisdiction over the regulation of public 
service corporations because the power of regulation has been 
delegated to the public service commission by the voters of the 
state, and because the supreme court held that the interposition 
of the court of equity to grant an injunctive relief was not 
warranted, the case of the First National bank of Albany against 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which was dismissed by 
the judge of the circuit court at Albany, will come before the 
a service commission on November 27 in this city at 10:30 
oc ock 

















DecEMBER, 1910. 


According to the supreme court decision the bank of Albany 
has a privately owned and operated telephone system in its 
building and that it desired to have this system connected with 
the Pacific telephone system so that communication could be 
had from any office in the bank with any office in the city. 
A connection was made by the bank and the suit was brought 
in the circuit court to permanently enjoin the company from dis- 
connecting, interferring with, or changing it. The connection 
was made, it is asserted, without the knowledge or consent of the 
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telephone company, with one of the trunk lines of the Pacific 
company which connected with a booth in the bank building. 


When the suit was dismissed in the circuit court at Albany 
it was appealed to the supreme court, which, because of the law 
which provides that the public service commission regulate public 
service corporations, affirmed the judgment of the lower court. 
The case is believed to be quite important as numerous other 
institutions have like telephone systems. 


Telephone Patents Issued Recently 


A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 


O. 1,199,156. Automatic Trunking Sys- 
tem. Issued to W. L. Campbell, as- 
signor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Applica- 
tion filed May 12, 1908.) Trunks lead from jacks to selector 
switches for selecting trunks which lead farther; the selector 
switches pre-select an idle trunk and upon insertion of a plug 
the idle trunk is seized and another trunk is pre-selected for the 
next plug which may be inserted. 
1,199,158. Call-Distributing System. Issued to H. P. 
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the manual operator may call manual lines 
directly through jacks or may _ reach 


through jacks to automatic connectors to call automatic lines. 
The claims cover combinations of these elements without re- 
striction as to details of apparatus used. 

1,199,783. Lockout Circuit. Issued to O. D. M. Guthe, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
On a party line, a relay at each station opens the circuit of all 
other stations. There are three wires between stations. 














1,190,78 


Clausen, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. The test relay of a line finder is released when the calling 
line is found, the release being effected by placing a second wind- 
ing of the test relay in series with the first or actuating winding. 

1,199,317. Semi-Automatic Trunking System. Issued to 
J. A. Taggart, assignor to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. The manual operator plugs 
into a jack leading to an automatic selecting switch and then 
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presses an order-wire key; the key then causes the automatic 
Switch to select a group of trunks leading to the exchange indi- 
cated by the key and then to select an idle trunk in the group. 

] 199,748, _ Automatic and Manual Combined Exchange. 
Issued to T. G. Martin, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (Application filed February 7, 1908.) A manual- 
telephone line may be called by a manual operator from jacks, 


or may be called by an automatic telephone through connectors; 














1,199,788. Cord Circuit. Issued to E. E. Hinrichsen, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. A cord 
pair having twelve relays holds the talking conductors normally 
open; no ringing or listening keys are used and a pair of lamps 
signal the condition of the connection, all the operations being 
effected by the relays. 

1,200,081. Re-Call Signaling System. Issued to H. P. Clausen, 

Y 


, 


assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








1,200, 815 1,201,082. 


When the calling subscriber flashes his lamp by working the hook, 
a relay automatically disconnects the called line and a flashing 
commutator continues the flashing of the signal lamp until the 
operator has given the line attention. 

1,200,082. Repeater System. Issued to E. H. Colpitts, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The moving parts of the repeating mechanical devices are ad- 
justed to have a natural frequency higher than any voice fre- 


quency. 
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1,200,095. Stepper Device for Party Line. Issued to J. C. 
Field, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Alternating current is used for stepping the ratchet of the 
device, and one or the other of two pairs of local contacts may 
be closed by selecting the polarity with which the alterating select- 
ing current begins to operate. 

1,200,156. Call-Sending System. Issued to J. L. Wright, 
assignor to J. R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. A key-bank 
call sender sends impulses to a selecting switch and to a detector 
switch, the detector switch operating to cut off the impulses from 
the selecting switch when the two switches have reached the 
position indicated by a depressed button in the key bank. 

1,200,210. Multiple Transmitter. Issued to F. H. Millener, 
Omaha, Neb. A single mouthpiece has sound tubes leading to a 
plurality of sound diaphragms having carbon buttons. Designed 
particularly for wireless work where large currents are required. 

1,200,277. Circuits for Operator’s Equipments. Issued to 
R. L. Utter, assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill. When an operator removes her head gear by with- 
drawal of its plug from the operator’s jack, her cord pairs and 
listening keys are switched automatically to the head gear of an 
adjacent operator’s position. 

1,200,470 and 1,200,471. Thermic Receiver. P. de Lange and 
R. A. B. van Lynden, assignor to Naamlooze, Etc., Utrecht, 
Netherlands. The receiver case contains loops of heating wires 
confined to a small chamber connecting with the ear holes, the 
chamber being turned to the desired frequency. Especially adapted 
for wireless telegraph receiving. 

1,200,788. Identifying Device. Issued to S. B. Williams, Jr., 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
In a .call-distributing system, lines of different classes of service 
are distributed to all operators. Each line when passed to an 
operator has placed upon its conductors a series of impulses which 
identifies it as a coin-box line, meter line, etc., and the operator 
has an indicator responsive to the impulses. 

1,200,811. Call-Sender System. Issued to E. E. Clement, 
assignor to J. R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. A stepping 
magnet in the telephone call sender and a stepping magnet in the 
central office selecting switch are ararnged in series and both the 
selective switch and the call sender step in unison until both have 
reached the position indicated by a selective dial upon the call 
sender. 

1,200,812. Semi-Automatic System. Issued to E. E. Clement, 
assignor to J. R. Garfield, trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. In a semi- 
automatic system, the subscriber at a branch exchange may call 
over an order circuit, giving his number and the number to be 
called; the central operator then picks up the calling line over 
one trunk and the called line over another trunk, the two lines 
being then connected by automatic switches and relays. 

1,200,815. Sound Amplifier. Issued to W. H. Cotton, as- 
signor to F. A. Watkins, Chicago, Ill. An earpiece for telephone 
receivers, of the form shown in the illustration accompanying. 

1,200,829. Ringing Circuit for Automatic Exchange. Issued 
to C. L. Goodrum, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. In an exchange where the call-sender is pulled 
but once, the ringing relay is connected to the end of the signal 
impulses and is removed after a slow relay releases its armature. 

1,200,841. Alarm System. Issued to H. H. Ide, assignor to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, Ill. An off- 
normal automatic switch closes a circuit through a thermostat 
and when the thermostat gets hot enough it closes an alarm 


circuit. 

1,200,856. Call-Sender. Issued to J. A. Kropp, assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Power is 
supplied (or stored) by a mainspring which drives an inter- 


rupter, the interrupter being permitted to send impulses under 
control of a handle. The idea does not seem so recent as the 
date of filing (September 26, 1914,) and the claims would indicate. 

1,201,083. Attachment. Issued to C. O. Oldfield, Canton, 
Kansas. A spring-controlled latch will permit the hook lever to 
rise to its full height and close both line and local circuits, or will 
permit the hook lever to rise only far enough to close the line 
circuit, so that the telephone user may listen upon the line with- 
out closing his transmitter circuit, thus saving battery power and 
holding the line silent while listening. 

1,201,455. Exchange System. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Where a subscriber has a changed number, the jack of the old 
number is connected to an automatic switch which will pass the 
connection through to the new number whenever the old-number 
jack is used for a call. 

1,201,569. Automatic System. Issued to E. D. Fales, as- 
signor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Ali the 
telephone lines of the system are normally connected to a com- 
mon trunk line, each telephone removing itself from that 
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when making a call or when called. The patent carries sixty-two 
claims and the date of filing is early, May 7, 1907. 

1,201,600. Trunking System. Issued to T. G. Martin, as- 
signor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Applica- 
tion filed September 28, 1907.) In a private branch exchange, the 
selector acts as a connector except in the top level, where addi- 
tional switch springs convert it into a selector for selecting an 
idle trunk to the central office, and a repeating circuit also 
becomes operative for repeating call-sender impulses to the trunk. 

1,201,797. Reverting-Test System. Issued to S. A. Beyland, 
assignor to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. (Application filed January 3, 1911.) A 
testing-tone current of distinctive characteristics is formed when 
the line tested is a party line and is the same line which is calling 
and which is connected upon the answering plug of the pair. 

1,202,275. Register for Automatic Switches. Issued to A. H. 
Dyson, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. A step-by-step registering switch is stepped from normal 
position by control of an automatic call-sender; central office 
apparatus then acts to restore the register step by step, and at 
each step of return of the register a central office switch is 
advanced, so that ultimately the position of the switch corre- 
sponds to the indicating position of the register. 

1,202,281. Test System. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Specific 
circuits are described for an arrangement for advancing a power- 
driven switch over busy lines in selecting the first idle line of a 
group. 

1,202,367. Reverting Test. Issued to H. D. Currier, assignor 
to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chicago, Ill. Spe- 
cific circuits for a reverting- -test system to give a distinctive tone. 

1,202,555. Code Ringing System. Issued to T. G. Martin, 
assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. The code 
ring for a party-line station is determined by the number called 
in the automatic exchange, a commutator for ringing the code 
signal is connected to the selecting switches, and an automatic 
ringing-starter — the device from beginning the code ring 
in the middle of a code. 


Detroit Menage: Savese Flat Rate 

“We can’t pay a milkman $5 a month and expect him 
to deliver all the milk we may need at the flat rate,” said 
G. M. Welch, general manager of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company, before members of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, at Detroit. “Neither 
should the people of Detroit expect a telephone company 
to render all the service they require at a fl it rate. Flat 
rates for all commodities are passing away. 

Charts were drafted showing that with increases in 
operating expenses, including three wage increases, the 
last of which takes effect December 1, a fair return could 
not be made on the invested money. Mr. Welch said the 
telephone traffic a customer a day was greater in Detroit 
than in any other city. 

“There is a smaller per cent of working girls in 
Detroit than any other city. The Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company is 800 girls behind the number employed 
six months ago. 

The Tone of Voice 

Switchboard operators of the Cleveland Telephone 
Company read your character by the inflection of your 
voice when you give them numbers. They’re character 
analysts. But, like many character analysts, they differ 
in their conclusions. 

“The man with the gruff bass voice is nearly always 
polite,’ says Miss Lillian Mahoney. It’s the man with 
the thin high voice I find nervous and hard to please.” 

Miss Mahoney is supervisor of the information 
bureau. 

“I think women are the more polite over the tele- 


phone,” says Miss Regina Kalleher. “Men with gruff 
voices are gruff in manner. Those with piping voices 


are better natured.” 
“To me a woman always is nervous, irritable 
hard to suit,’ says Miss Marion McAdams. 


and 
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Of Interest to the [rade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers Are Doing to Advance the Art 


Kellogg's Common Battery Bulletin 

A new bulletin on common battery telephones has 
just been issued by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company. 

The front cover contains a very attractive reproduc 
tion of the company’s standard desk stand, illustrating 
both front and rear views. The bulletin is printed on 
the best grade of enameled paper, which shows all the 
cuts to the best advantage. 

It contains detailed description and illustrations of 
the common battery induction coil-condenser type tele- 
phones, which are declared to produce a wonderful talk- 
ing circuit. These telephones have been tested again and 
again in actual service and are now used exclusively by 
many large Independent exchanges. 

‘A cross section view of the No. 97 desk stand is illus- 
trated, clearly showing the many points of superiority in 
design and construction. 

The common battery desk stand boxes are inter- 
changeable. They can be used with a straight line, biased, 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th party ringer; this feature makes 
these sets very desirable as they are money savers when 
changes are wanted. 

This bulletin should be in the hands of every tele- 
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phone man who is interested in the improvement of 
modern telephone equipment. The Kellogg Company will 
gladly forward a copy upon request. 


The Leich Electric Company, New Name 

lhe Cracraft, Leich Electric Company will now and 
hereafter be known as the Leich Electric Company 

The only change made is in the corporate name, as 
the stockholdings remain practically the same and the 
company will be under the same management as hereto 
fore. 





The Stromberg Carlson Apparatus Cmmittee 
he accompanying illustration shows the Apparatus 
Committee of the Stromberg-Carlson organization at 
work in the executive offices at Rochester, N. Y. 

This committee 1s composed of men that have been 
connected with the Stromberg-Carlson Company for 
many years and also those formerly with the Garford 
Manufacturing Company at Elyria, Ohio. In order from 
left to right they are, A. M. Haubrich, E. G. Eidam, Eu 
gene A. Reinke, W. Roy McCanne, Rev. H. Manson, 








Work 


Stromberg-Carison 


4praratus Committee at 


George A. Scoville, and Sidney A. Beyland. These men 
get together for a steady two-day session every other 
week and decide upon the standardization and improve- 
ment of both Stromberg-Carlson and Garford products. 
The objective point of their labors is to produce a com 
plete line of apparatus that will include the-best features 
of the various parts manufactured by both companies 
prior to the purchase of the Garford Manufacturing 
Company’s telephone business and telephone assets. 

The efforts of this committee are beginning to show 
results. Many new and improved pieces of equipment 
have been completed and are now undergoing the usual 
operating tests in the company’s electrical and mechanical 
laboratories, to make doubly sure that they are flawless 
before announcing them to the telephone buying public. 


\ number of affidavits and other documents were 
read to the court \t the conclusion of the hearing 
Judge Comstock made an order permitting the electric 
company to turn on current between the hours of five 
o'clock in the afternoon and seven o'clock in the morn 
ing, on condition that the electric company furnish a 
bond in the sum of $10,000 to pay any sum which it may 
be hereafter determined in court it is liable for, if any 


B. L. Bullman, general manager of the Washington 
Telephone Company, told the members of the council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Marietta, Ohio, that 
the merger of his company with the Bell probably would 


be effected by lanuarv | 
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An Improved Insulation 


A new form of electrical insulation, of wide and 
general interest and application throughout the electrical 
industry, is now being placed on the market by the Dia- 
mond State Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
This product is called Condensite-Cellulac. 

This company had developed and patented the proc- 
ess for manufacturing on a commercial scale this new 
form of insulating material which is entirely different 
in physical and chemcial characteristics from any other 
form of fiber, hard rubber, mica or synthetic insulation 
now available. It is not merely built up of coated paper 
in laminations, nor is it a coated or veneered fibre, but 
is a product which is homogeneous throughout. It com- 
bines in great part the stable physical and chemical prop- 
erties and high dielectric resistance of the well-known 
Condensite molding preparation of the Condensite Com- 
pany of America, which is employed in its manufacture, 
and the good qualities of the best grade of vulcanized 
fibre. 

Condensite-Cellulac is claimed to be permanently 
anhydrous and non-hygroscopic, and impervious to the 
action of oil or ordinary acids or solvents. It is infusible 
and is not affected by the action of heat within the range 
of temperature ordinarily encountered and hence cannot 
break down setting free substances which may attack and 
corrode conductors or connections. It is not fragile like 
some other insulating materials, but is very tough and 
will stand considerable vibration or shock. 

On account of these properties a vast field is opened 
up for the use of this newly developed insulation—a 
field which apparently could not be entered by other ex- 
isting forms of fibre insulation due to their inherent ca- 
pacity for absorbing moisture. 

The application to service of this material in loca 
tions exposed to the weather is not only a possibility, 
but will undoubtedly comprise a considerable part of its 
field of applications, as it is strictly waterproof. It may 
also be used advantageously in apparatus which is to 
operate under unfavorable conditions of moisture, or 
subject to splashing with oil, such as insulation for auto- 
mobile ignition systems, or where exhaust steam is used 
in industrial processes. 

Condensite-Cellulac is furnished to the trade in mer- 
chantable shapes—sheets, rods, tubes, etc., and is readily 
machined. It may be formed into very thin sheets (.015- 
inch or less) with remarkable accuracy to gauge, there- 
by furnishing an excellent diaphragm material. It is 
also supplied shaped to customers’ specifications. The 
work as thus supplied is ready for use, having been hard 
ened and made insoluble and infusible by the applica- 
tion of heat. 

A unique feature of Condensite-Cellulac of consid- 
erable general interest is the possibility of supplying it 
in soft, uncured state, permitting of its being hardened 
in the place where it is to be used and thereby formed 
to fit in spaces or locations with an accuracy not other- 
wise possible. This, for instance, gaskets for hot lines, 
steam, hot water, compressed air, etc., may be accurately 
fitted to rough flanges and cured in place by the heat of 
the line. 


Standard T-L Switch Type Artificial Cable 

The T-L standard switch type artificial cable was 
designed particularly for companies desiring to make 
the usual transmission tests, who do not feel that they 
care to go to the expense of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s standard. 
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The switches are built underneath the hard rubber 
mounting plate, and are operated by knobs on the top, 
which are marked to designate the values of the cable 
cut in by each switch. This is a special circular switch, 
designed by the manufacturers, is easy to operate and 
positive in its action. They reduced the cost by eliminat- 
ing the expense of hand labor on the many switches 
mounted on the top of the standard cable, and the higher 
accuracy of adjustment, which is not necessary for or- 
dinary work. 

This type of cable is subdivided in exactly the same 
values as the standard cable, and has all of the electrical 
constants the same. 

The accuracy of adjustment of the resistance coils 
is one-fourth of one per cent and the condensers are 
accurate to one per cent. These accuracies are ample 
for ordinary commercial testing, and the manufacturer 
strongly recommends this type of cable where transmis- 
sion tests are to be made. The company also states that 
it can supply this switch construction in either artificial 
cable or artificial aerial lines, from a fraction of a mile 
in the cable up to 600 miles in the standard aerial line, 
and will gladly quote prices upon receipt of specifications. 

The instrument, is being put upon the market by the 
Thompson-Levering Company of Philadelphia, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of standard telephone testing equipment. 


Kellogg at the Illinois Convention 

The Illinois State Convention held at Springfield, 
Illinois, November 15, 16, 17, 1916, was very largely 
attended, as was the Kellogg Company’s exhibit. 

The exhibit of the Kellogg Company was unusu- 
ally attractive. It demonstrated the advantages of its 
instantaneous recall switchboard and also the new low 
key, shelf type magneto switchboard. 

The demonstration of the No. 1 direct current elec- 
tric light converter attracted considerable attention. 
this being new equipment recently put on the market 
by the Kellogg Company, used for power ringing by 
direct connection with an electric light circuit. 

The company’s new low shelf P. B. X. and cord- 
less P. B. X. switchboards, its universal switchboard, 
and also a large quantity of miscellaneous apparatus 
were also on display. 

An operators’ and chief operators’ school was held 
every day, conducted by W. S. Vivian of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, A. J. 
Shands of the Kinloch Telephone Company, and Carl 
Doolittle of the Kinloch Telephone Company of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and proved very successful. The 
switchboards used were miniature boards which were 
furnished especially for this purpose by the Kellogg 
Company. 

During the noon hour a large number of operators 
could be found gathered around and examining the 
Kellogg instantaneous recall switchboard. 

A. J. Carter, sales manager, F. L. Eldridge, J. B. 
Haley and C. M. Bowling, sales representatives of the 
Kellogg Company were present. 


New ne ee for Ecco 


The Electric Cable Company announces the opening 
of its Chicago warehouse with a complete stock of “Ecco’ 
high grade insulated wires and cables, and is now pre- 
pared to make prompt shipments of all sizes from this 
point. 
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Lexington Board Awarded to Stromberg 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company announces that it has been awarded a contract 
for a combined toll recording, supervisor’s, and observa 
tion switchboard by the Fayette Home Telephone Com- 
pany of Lexington, Kentucky. 

This board consists of three two-position, five panel, 
low type steel framework Garford sections with dark ma 
hogany finish. The first three positions will be arranged 
for recording purposes. The fourth position will not be 
equipped for present operation. The fifth and sixth po 
sitions will be equipped for supervisor’s and observa 
tion purposes. 

An eighteen-inch cable panel will be fitted at the ini 
tial end of the board and the sections throughout will be 
provided with lift-out doors and panels, these to be placed 
beneath the keyshelves and in the rear of the sections. 
The lower front rail is provided with formica kick mats, 
otherwise the plug shelves and keyboard are covered and 
finished in dull black. 


Echoes of the Dean-Garford Sale 


Stockholders in the Garford Manufacturing Com 
pany, which took over the assets and good will of the 
old Dean Electric Company, have been notified that they 
will receive one share of common stock of the new com- 
pany, in exchange for each five shares of preferred stock 
in the Dean company. 

The litigation prosecuted against the Dean company 
by the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company has 
been disposed of and the stock transfer can now be com 
pleted, according to the plan decided upon two years ago. 

The common stock, which is to replace the preferred 
stock, has been deposited with the Savings Deposit Bank 
and Trust Company of Elyria, where it will be exchanged 
for the old stock. 

The common stock of the Garford Manufacturing 
Company is tendered in full payment for the Dean com 
pany preferred stock and must be accepted as such, ac- 
cording to the notice mailed to the stockholders under 
date of November 11. 

The transfer of stock is authorized by the protective 
committee selected to look after the interests of the hold- 
ers of the Dean Electric Company preferred stock, the 
plan now being carried into effect having been submitted 
to and accepted by the stockholders in the old company 
over two years ago. 

The manufacture of telephones and telephone equip- 
ment, formerly conducted by the Dean company, has been 
abandoned by the new company, which is now almost 
exclusively engaged in the manufacture of talking ma- 
chine motors. 


The Original Candle Lamp 


The M. W. Dunton Company, Providence, R. L., 
calls our attention to a handy soldering torch or can- 
dle lamp described in the company’s book “Soldering 
Kinks.” It is kink No. 4, and appears on page 18 of 
the book. The lamp design was contributed to the 
company several years ago by H. E. Amann, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and is quite similar to one described as a 
new device in TELEPHONE ENGINEER last month. 

Incidentally, “Soldering Kinks,” which is sold by 
the M. W. Dunton Company for 25 cents, is one of the 
most valuable books a telephone man can own. 
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Price Changes for American's Catalog No. 50 

American Electric Company’s last piece of litera 
ture is a price revision list applying to Catalog No. 50. 
As it cancels all previous lists, it should be in the 
hands of all who have the catalog. Issuing the new 
list was made necessary by the decided upward 
tendency of material costs, which frequently tend to 
place a deficit upon old prices. The increase, how- 
ever, in most cases is slight, the company preferring 
to figure very closely and reserve the right to make 
further changes if conditions force them, and not until 
then 


A Treatise on Conduit 

The National Fire-Proofing Company’s latest book 
on McRoy lamp conduits is not only a work of art 
and a collection of interesting type and pictures, but 
it is practically a standard treatise on the use of vitri- 
fied conduit for underground wires. As this particu- 
lar part of telephone practice is becoming more urgent 
every day, it follows that every telephone man should 
have a copy of the book. Further description here is 
made unnecessary by the fact that the work is avail- 


able to all 


Changes in Western Electric District Manager 

F. B. Gleason, formerly in charge of the Western 
Electric Company’s business in the Far East, with head- 
quarters at Tokio, Japan, has been appointed manager 
of the southern district of the Western Electric Company, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. He will succeed 
E. J. Wallis, who, on January 1, will take up his new 
work as manager of the Pacific Coast district, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Mr. Wallis will succeed F. H. 
Leggett, who, after three years on the coast, returns to 
the company’s executive offices at 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Lots of Telephones in Kansas 

There is a telephone for every six persons in Kan- 
sas. The public utilities commission gave out the tele- 
phone statistics of the state as shown by the annual 
reports of the various companies. There are 928 dif- 
ferent exchanges operated by about 600 different firms, 
individuals and corporations in the state. These ex- 
changes have 137,176 miles of wire and 281,549 sepa- 
rate subscribers, giving one telephone for every 5.94 
persons in the state. That is a telephone for almost 
every home in Kansas and is said to be the highest 
per capita of any state. 


Loud Speakers for Forest Service 

Experiments are being conducted in connection 
with the telephone service in the Jefferson national 
forest, Montana. The plan is, providing the experi- 
ments are successful, to install giant horns in connec- 
tion with the telephone service at high points on the 
mountains and at ranger stations for the purpose of 
giving trouble calls to the rangers. 


Stromberg-Carlson’s Bulletin No. 1017 on Inter- 
communicating Telephone Systems is very interest- 
ing to the increasing number of people who deal with 
such systems. 
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Music and News Transmitted by Wireless 


War bulletins, and important world happenings, now 
and then interspersed in a nightly musical program from 
the air, without wires and for public benefit in the office, 
aboard ship or at home, is the new era of wireless tele- 
phony now being demonstrated by Dr. Lee de Forest, at 
the DeForest radio experimental laboratories at High- 
bridge, New York, after a series of experiments in wire- 
less telephony covering the greater part of nine years. 

Public announcement of this new wireless achieve- 
ment was made recently in the form of “an invitation-to- 
listen” sent out by the high powered oscillating audion 
transmitter at the DeForest laboratories. The notice it- 
self was novel, first in the sense that it was entirely 
“wireless,” and again, in being addressed to the several 
thousand amateur wireless operators within a hearing 
radious of New York, it foretells, according to the in- 
ventor of the audion lamp, “the coming of the world’s 
first regular spoken, or wireless telephone newspaper.” 

Among the musical numbers on the nightly program 
are selections from Wagnerian operas and from Puccini, 
popular dance music like the Kangaroo Hop, sentimental 
songs including “Come Back to Erin,” as well as 
Hawaiian medleys from the Toots Paka Hawaiian Com- 
pany, the Native of Vienna Waltz by Strauss and the 
1812 Overture by Tschaikowsky. In point of clearness, 
the xylophone and the accordion are among the best in- 
struments for wireless transmission, although the brass 
band, and the human voice, especially if soprano, often- 
times are equally clear to all the listening amateur sta- 
tions. 

To transmit the human voice by wireless telephone, 
the speaker, or operator, talks into an ordinary micro- 
phone, like those used on the regular telephone apparatus 
in the city service. In the case of a musical selection the 
microphone is placed inside the cabinet of a graphophone, 
where it will get the full volume of sound, and when the 
record is made to play, the musical notes, like the vibra- 
tions of the human voice, are taken by wire to a coil 
where they are transformed into high frequency waves 
of high voltage. Thus they are sent out, by the oscillat- 
ing audion, for public enjoyment. At the receiving end, 
the music or spoken word is heard by means of the regu- 
lar wireless ear pieces, which are like those used by the 
operators at telephone exchanges. 

Co-operating with Dr. DeForest in the development 
of the musical part of the program is Dr. C. M. Gold- 
stein, scientific director of research for the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, who has taken this modern 
means of demonstrating the new Columbia records. 

“Tt was hardly more than a year ago,” remarked Dr. 
DeForest the other day, “when the public heard of the 
Arlington station wireless telephone test, which recorded 
by means of the audion lamp, the transmission of the hu- 
man voice from Washington, D. C., to Honolulu, with- 
out the use of wires. Experimental work on such a scale 
is highly interesting from the point of view of a wire- 
less stunt. It is only the practical application of this 
work, however, that directly concerns the public, and the 
possibilities in the direction are clearly shown, we be- 
lieve, in the wireless concerts we are now sending out at 
our laboratories. Personally I can see no reason why the 
wireless telephone transmission of news in the near fu- 
ture will not be a regular means of communication, and a 
very valuable one too in supplementing by bulletin in the 
various editions issued by the metropolitan newspapers. 
All that is needed is the news, and a comparatively few 
well located high power stations capable of covering the 
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entire country. Already we have in the United States I 
should say at least 200,000 amateur wireless outfits wait- 
ing to receive news and music by the wireless telephone.” 
In addition to the scientific advance made by the 
wireless telephone, Dr. DeForest further calls attention 
to the novelty of a bulletin, or musical wireless journal: 
“The publishers of such a news service will be the only 
ones in the world, I fancy, who are not affected in one 
way or another by the higher cost of paper. We are cer- 
tainly the first to make use of the oscillating audion as a 
printing press, when we speak our news, or as an organ, 
when we play our phonograph concerts. In short, this is 
pioneer service in producing news and music from the 
electric bulb. This news and music has the further great 
advantage that it can be delivered instantly and without 
the nerve racking cry of extra, in the quiet of your home, 
without opening the door, or even ringing your bell.” 


Electric Power Club Meeting 

The seventh semi-annual meeting of the [Electric 
Power Club was held at Hot Springs, Virginia, on No- 
vember 15 to 18. About seventy men were present rep- 
resenting thirty manufacturers of motors, generators, 
transformers and industrial control apparatus. 

The president’s address outlined briefly some of the 
things accomplished by the club during the past six 
months. He said, in part: “True cost accounting is the 
financial heart of the business corporations of this coun- 
try. It is a guarantee to the stockholders. It is a guar- 
antee of credit risks. It is a guarantee against receiver- 
ships. It is a stabilizer of uniform prices. The primary 
cause of price cutting is the lack of knowledge of one’s 
true costs.”” The value of associations were emphasized 
in the words, “An industry as a whole cannot work to 
its fullest benefit without co-operation, and interchange 
of ideas of the people of the industry ; hence we find the 
necessity of associations as means through which experi- 
neces may be discussed, investigations made, and unity 
of action taken. An association for each industry is es- 
sential to the economic, moral and financial success of 
such industry.” 

The various technical committees brought in reports 
of their work and many of the recommendations they 
made were adopted. 

One of the most important things adopted was stan- 
dard sizes and limits for carbon. brushes. A large num- 
ber of rules covering performance specifications for mo- 
tors with 50, 55, 70 and 75 degree temperature rise rat- 
ing were approved and will be published in the next edi- 
tion of the standardization rules, which will be printed 
in two or three months. 

The club has always advocated co-operation between 
the various associations representing the electrical indus- 
try, in order to prevent the adoption of conflicting stan- 
dards. This idea was carried still further by the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee to meet with like com- 
mittees of other associations. 

The club was intensely interested in an address made 
by M. W. Alexander on “Educational Courses for Ap- 
prentices and Workmen.” 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of the 
Citizens Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
mortgage for $3,000,000, authorized by the company, was 
executed. This mortgage is to be used as a basis for a 
bond issue. Of the authorized amount $720,000 will be 
used at present. 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

G. L. Smith, formerly manager for the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph company at Albany, Alabama, has 
been transferred to Atlanta, where he will be chief clerk in 
the ofice of J. S. Bridger, division superintendent of traffic 
for the American Telephone & Telegraph company. 

Ben B. Early resigned on November 1 as manager of 
the Shelbyville exchange of the Central Union Telephone 
company, Indiana, becoming manager of the Clark Storage 
company in Anderson. 

John A. Barrett, inventor and electrical engineer, asso- 
ciated for many years with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph company, died at his home in Maplewood, New Jersey, 
after a long illness. Mr. Barrett was one of the best known 
engineers in telephone and telegraph circles in the world 


He was born in Woodstock, Vt., fifty-eight years ago. 
From 1882 to 1884 he was associated with the Western 
Union Electric company, and founded the firm of Barrett 
Bros. In 1886 he was employed by the A. T. & T. com- 


pany to solve the “cross talks” difficulty on the first long 
distance phone from New York to Philadelphia. He in- 
vented the transposition system, which remedied the exist- 
ing conditions and which is now used the world over. Mr. 
Barrett’s next business venture was the organizing of the 
Elektron company, of which he was first president, and which 
put forth the first storage battery automobile. He is credited 
with being the first man to use paper insulation. Mr. Bar- 
ret was a member of the D. W. E., American Society of En- 
gineers and the University Club of Denver. He is survived 
by a widow and three daughters. 

C. A. Coates has resigned as manager of the Dundee 
exchange of the Interstate Telephone company, Illinois, tak- 
ing a similar position with a telephone company in Grand 
Ridge. 

Following thirty-two and one-half years of continuous 
service for the Michigan State Telephone company, W. H. 
Badour has retired and will go on the pension list. 

L. E. Schmidt, formerly commercial manager of the 
Iowa Telephone company in Clarinda, now wire chief at 
Red Oak, met with an accident when his machine overturned. 
He was slightly bruised. 

W. G. Seath, manager of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone company, who has been doing special work for the 
company at Sabetha, Kansas, has returned to Springfield, 
Mo., and assumed charge of the office. Mr. Seath has been 
in Kansas for the past five months. 

George Cook, plant chief at the Alliance, Ohio, exchange 
of the Bell Telephone, company, is seriously ill having under- 
went an operation for appendicitis a few weeks ago. 

C. W. Lockwood, manager of the Bell interests at Ot- 
sego, Michigan, has been named as the successor of W. H. 
Badour, retired, as manager of the Dowagiac exchange. 

Charles S. Norton, for years secretary and treasurer of 
the Indianapolis Telephone company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has resigned to accept a position with the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone company. Mr. Norton was con- 
nected with the independent telephone movement from the 
beginning, and was the organizer and president of the State 
Association for several years. 

R. L. Harris, who has been district commercial manager 
of the Nebraska Telephone company for the past five years, 


with headquarters at Deadwood, has been transferred to 
Grand Island. 
E. M. Boynton died at Meadville, Pa., October 26, at 


the age of 66 years. Mr. Boynton entered the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph company in 1868 at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in 1870 was transferred to Meadville as local man- 
ager for the Western Union company. In 1890 he entered 
the service of the Central District Telegraph company and 
served as district manager and as general superintendent of 
construction. Mr. Boynton retired from active service in 
1913. 

William CaJune, an employe of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone company at Mankato, Minn., died from injuries re- 
ceived by falling from a telephone pole. 

F. H. Cornell has resigned as treas- 


secretary and 


urer of the Lawn Ridge Telephone company, Illinois, and 
W. R. Peck of Edelstein has been chosen as his successor. 

J. E. Smithson, formerly manager of the White Salmon, 
Washington, telephone system, has been elected president of 
the Oregon-Washington Telephone Company, composed of 
the amalgamation of the companies operating the Hood River, 
White Salmon and Goldendale, Washington, exchanges. Mr. 
Smithson succeeds W. N. Winter, who was recently made 
president-manager of the Puget Sound Telephone Company. 

Daniel Leet Wilson, one of the oldest and best known 
financiers of the Pittsburg district, and one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Bell Telephone Company, died November 9 at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Thomas Patterson, School 
House Hill, Shields. At the time of his death he was vice- 
president and a director of the Central District Telephone 
Company and a director of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. G. Cherry, of Chciago, is now acting manager of the 
Automatic Home Telephone Company of Pontiac, Illinois. 

Hugo Johnson, manager of the Sleepy Eye Telephone 
Company, has resigned to accept a position with the North 
\merican Telegraph Company at Minneapolis. His place 
at Sleepy Eye has been filled by the appointment of his for- 
mer assistant, Michael Fohl. 

Harry Alexander, who has been with the Inter-State 
Telephone Company for the last year, leaves Plainfield and 
will go to Geneva, where he will enter the employ of the 
Chicago Telephone Company. 

Roy F. Mapes, who came to Battle Creek as a special 
representative of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, is now 
the manager of that telephone company in this city, suc- 
ceeding J. C. Laraway, who takes another position with the 
company. 

The following promotions have been announced by W. 
B. T. Belt, general manager of the Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany, effective November 15: L. B. Wilson, commercial su- 
perintendent of the Nebraska Telephone Company, to be 
assistant to G. H. Pratt, general commercial superintendent, 
with the title of special agent. F. A. May, district manager 
at Grand Island, to be commercial superintendent to succeed 
L. B. Wilson, promoted. E. C. Hartley promoted from com- 
mercial agent to the newly created position of commercial 
engineer. 

VEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

. ALABAMA, 

The Southern Bell Telephone Company has purchased three 
lots on Johnston street, Albany, and will soon begin the erec- 
tion of its four-story exchange building. 

Work on the new cable from Bessemer to Birmingham, be- 
ing put in by the Southern Bell Telephone Company, is pro- 
gressing rapidly and will be completed in the near future. This 
additional cable is to carry fifty-one lines and will greatly 
facilitate the handling of the large volume of business between 
the two cities. 

Books and records of the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will be examined bv the representative of 
the city of Birmingham in Atlanta, at the company’s office build- 
ing, instead of at Montgomery. The Alabama public service 
commission, at its session in Montgomery, approved of this plan 
which was submitted by the telephone company and agreed to 
by the city of Birmingham, through commissioner James 
Weatherly and city attorney M. M. Ullman, according to advices 
received in Birmingham from Montgomery. The examination 
will start about November 20, and will be made by Alonzo P. 
Richardson, of Atlanta, representing the city of Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. 

W. L. Conine of Colorado has purchased the Brown tele- 
phone line at Gillett and will begin improvements at once in 
the system, which extends over Arksansas county. 

The privately owned telephone line to Kibler and Catcher will 
be improved. 

The Southwestern Telephone Company has completed a 
copper line into Rush. Work will be started on a line from 
Bergman to Harrison. 

CALIFORNIA, 
Ten thousand dollars will be expended on improvement and 
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extension of the Modesto system of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and plans and specifications have been re- 
ceived by Manager Edward Garner. The specifications call for 
construction of three new lines from Modesto to neighboring 
towns. A main line will be built to the Santa Fe, east of 
Modesto, and three branch lines will radiate to Oakdale, Empire 
and Hughson. The main toll line to Newman will be entirely 
rebuilt and new poles and wires will be used on all lines. 

The cables are being attached to the new switch board at 
the telephone building and work will soon be begun on the 
underground wire laying, which will take about one month, after 
which Sanger will boast of one of the most modern and best 
equipped telephone systems in the valley. 

The laying of underground cables in the downtown section 
of Long Beach will be completed by December 31. 

The Pacific Telephone. and Telegraph Company will make 
improvements in its Richmond service which will add an enlarged 
area to the Richmond exchange, costing $7,000. 

CALIFORNIA, 

A deed from the town of Hillsboro to the Pacific Telegraph 
and Telephone Company for property on Floribunda and El 
Camino Real has been made. The erection of a main exchange 
for San Mateo, Burlingame and Hillsborough will now proceed. 
George H. Howard is the architect and the plans call for a two- 
story mission building with all modern conveniences. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company has a con- 
struction crew of ten men at work setting poles and extending 
service to the Los Altos Orchard Acres tract, where several 
new homes have recently been completed. 

The telephone exchange in Springville has been moved from 
the drug store to the store of Peabody & Huhhs. 

After obtaining an appropriation of $400 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be added to a donation of $300 from the 
city of Pasadena, for the construction of a telephone line from 
Pasadena up the Arroyo Seco for a distance of nine miles, 
R. H. Charlton, supervisor of the Angeles National forest, an- 
nounced that construction on the new line would begin im- 
mediately. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company has $20,000 
worth of copper wire and other materials stored in Los Banos, 
to be used in stringing two additional wires through the West 
Side from Fresno to Gilroy, in order to improve the service 
between the Valley and San Francisco. Work of construction 
will begin about the first of the year. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Farmington Telephone Company is planning the erection 
of a new building. 

The Mason City Independent Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has placed an order for a modern switchboard for their 
central office; a board with numerous improvements over the 
one now in use and with almost double the capacity. In addition 
to the switchboard new long distance booths will be installed and 
other improvements made. 

The Breckenridge Telephone Company reports that the 
month of October, 1916, was the greatest, both in local and long 
distance business in the history of the company. 

A new telephone exchange building has just been completed 
at Manchester for the Illinois Telephone Company. It will be 
occupied about December 1. 

The Monmouth Telephone Company is completing improve- 
ments to the extent of approximately $2,000, which will better 
the local and long distance service. They include the installation 
of a new storage battery and the laying of several hundred feet 
of cable wires. 

The telephone company in Batavia are placing wires under- 
ground on Wilson street hill at the corner of Batavia avenue. 


ILLINOIS. 

Plans have been discussed by equipment superintendent 
Wallace of the Central Union Telephone Company and district 
manager Taylor for doubling the long distance service facilities 
of the company in Jacksonville. Room for six operators’ positions 
will be arranged and put into effect January 1. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Company of Ogden, held October 21, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Henry V. Cardiff; secre- 
tary, Albert Anderson; directors, Arthur Hays, D. E. Helton, 
and Patsy Daily. Directors whose terms did not expire this 
year are: James Elder, James Skinner and Tip Silkey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Fiscus were employed to have charge of the 
telephone office for another year. 

The Chicago Heights exchange of the Chicago Telephone 
Company is planning extensive improvements. 

The Bell telephone exchange at Mechanicsburg burned 
November 7, entailing a loss of several thousand dollars. 

The stockholders of the Dahlgren Peoples Telephone Com- 
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pany held their annual meeting and elected Al Kreher, president; 
H. S. Sneed, vice-president; W. D. Dale, director; J. B. Koons, 
secretary; and W. E. Taylor, treasurer. 

The new switchboard for the Commercial Telephone Com- 
pany in Mt. Carmel has arrived and will be installed in the new 
exchange building in East Fifth street at once. 

A permit to incorporate has been issued at Springfield to 
the Macon Telephone Company of Macon to engage in a general 
telephone business. The capital is $12,500. The incorporators 
are E. S. Sterrett, C. B. Cheadle and Ben B. Boynton. 

Due to the great increase in the toll departments operating 
out of Galesburg the Central Union Telephone Company has 
added a number of new circuits connecting with cities which are 
already on the exchange. 

INDIANA. 

The Central Union Telephone Company, under supervision 
of Foreman Miller, is consolidating the leads of the New Home 
and Central Union companies between Linton and Jasonville. 
New poles and other material are being used in the construction 
and the consolidation will mean a better, more substantial lead, 
and better toll facilities. 

The Winona Telephone Company has acquired the telephone 
plant at Francesville. It will be improved. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Eureka Telephone 


Company will be held at Corydon, December 2, for the purpose 
of filing amendments to the Constitution and By Laws of said 
company. 


The contract for a three-story exchange building has been 
awarded by the Central Union Telephone Company to the W. P. 
Jungclaus Company on a bid of $38,100. The building will be 
situated on Belmont avenue, near Washington street, Indian- 
apolis, and will house the property and employes of the Belmont 
exchange. The building will have a frontage on Belmont avenue 
of forty-four feet and will extend back seventy-eight feet. The 
exterior will be of mat-face brick construction, giving it a tapestry 
effect. The entire structure is to be completed within 110 days, 
according to the terms of the contract. 

IOWA. 

Underground cables are replacing the aerial cables belong- 
ing to the Western Electric Telephone Company in Mason City. 
Work has also been started on the installation of the $50,000 
switchboard. 

The Millerton Telephone Exchange Company held a meeting 
and the following officers were elected: Directors, F. D. Brewer, 
J. N. Stark, George Stech, O. BE. Walmer; secretary, Hoy Pat- 
terson; treasurer, J. M. Morrett. The directors will choose the 
president from one of their number. 

Jeginning November 6 the Rural Union Telephone Com- 
pany inaugurated an all day Sunday telephone service in 
Humboldt. 

The telephone line over to Waterman, and beyond, has been 
rebuilt. 

A public telephone booth has been installed in the waiting 
room of the Interurban in Mt. Vernon. 

The Blue Earth Valley Telephone Company sold its telephone 
exchange at Peterson, Iowa, to the Western Electric Telephone 
Company at Mason City. 

KANSAS, 

Workmen for the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company 
are at work making additions to the cables in the alleys along 
Main street and increasing their capacity in Hutchinson. A new 
conduit and cable is also to be laid on Third avenue east and 
another between Avenues A and B east of Main. 

KENTUCKY 

The Cumbeiland Telephone & Telegraph Company are re- 
placing old wires and cables in Paris and Winchester, under the 
supervision of M. K. Chowning. 

S. Davis Hughes of Winchester on November 1 took charge 
of the Hazard Telephone Company, which he recently pur- 
chased from the private corporation controlling the affairs of 
the concern. Mr. Hughes is planning to improve the property 
to the extent of about $10,000. The lines of the Hazard Tele- 
phone Company extend through Breathitt, Leslie and Perry 
counties and the only system connecting the mountain counties 
with the outside territory. ‘ 

The Home Telephone Company in Shelbyville has issued its 
first directory since the fire destroyed the plant in April of this 
year and has increased nearly two thousand subscribers since 
the last directory issued in December, 1915. 

MARYLAND. : 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Balti- 
more City held a conference on November 10 at Salisbury. It 
was attended by all of the employes of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Southern Eastern Shore District. A banquet was 
held at the Central Hotel. 
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MICHIGAN, 

Extensive improvements in the Lake Linden-Hubbell tele- 
phone system are contemplated by the Michigan State Telephone 
Company and it is likely the work will begin early next spring. 
No definite announcement of the proposed changes has been 
made however, but assurance is given that the project will entail 
an extremely heavy expenditure. 

The Girls’ Social Club of the Michigan State Telephone 
Company, Detroit, held a carnival November 9, 10 and 11. 

Automatic telephones will be installed in Hastings by the 
Citizens Telephone Company of Grand Rapids at an expense of 
$40,000. The new exchange will be located in the Mulholland 
block and will be opened April 1. The company was granted a 
slight increase in rates on condition that this system be installed, 
citizens of this city agreeing to the increase at the meeting in 
Lansing. 

Representatives of the Bell Telephone Company are making 
a commercial study of the city of Mt. Clemens. 

Ypsilanti Home Telephone Company, of Palo, capital stock 
increased from $50,000 to $75,000. 

The directors of the Citizens Telephone Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, at their meeting November 9 executed the authorized $3,000,- 
000 mortgage to be used as a basis for bonds to be issued. Of the 
authorized amount only $720,000 will be taken down at this time 
The mortgage will be filed in Kent county for the payment of 
the state tax and in twenty-seven other counties where the com- 
pany does business as a matter of record. The new bonds will 
be ready about December 1. 

The Bell Telephone Company employes, Grand Rapids, held 
their fifth annual charity ball, November 15. The proceeds of 
the dance will be used to purchase food to be distributed among 
the city’s poor at Thanksgiving. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Excelsior exchanges of both the Tri-State Company and 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company were destroyed 
by a recent fire. However, the damage has been repaired and 
communication with the outside world has been resumed. 

William S. Williams, local manager of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company, announced that Saturday night, November 18, 
will see the “cutover” in Minneapolis from the manual to the 
automatic service 

The Northwestern Telephone Company suffered a loss to 
poles amounting to $300 in a fire in St. Paul which did con- 
siderable damage. 

A new switchboard is being installed at the Echo exchange, 
also underground cable. 

The Tri-State Telephone Company has purchased the prop- 
erty occupied by the telephone exchange at Wahkon and work 
has commenced on an addition to the building. 

The Tri-State Telephone Company has a crew of men at 
work installing phones at Barrows. 

The people of the Prairie lake district are agitating the 
establishment of a rural telephone line into that section. 

The remarkable increase in the number of telephone sub- 
scribers in Houlton has made it necessary for the Aroostook 
Telephone & Telegraph Company to install one of the most mod- 
ern switchboards in the central office in the Millar Block, Court 
Street. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Work on the handsome new home of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone Company in Vicksburg is progressing nicely, and soon as 
the finishing touches are put on it will be opened to the public 
as one of the costliest and most modern structures of its kind 
to be found any city of the size in the country. 

MISSOURI. 

_ Installation of a new system of ringing the four-party lines 
of the Forest exchange of the Bell Telephone Company in St. 
Louis, has necessitated changing the numbers of 1.200 four-party 
Forest subscribers and has made possible the abolishment of 
the Monroe exchange. The 500 subscribers of the Monroe ex- 
change have been absorbed by the Forest exchange, with new 
numbers 

About fifty Bell telephones were put out of commission by 
a fire which destroyed four barns in the rear of 2307 to 2309 
East Eighteenth street, Kansas City. 


Webl City 1s to take steps in an attempt to prevent the 
Home Telephone Company from raising its toll rates between 
Webb City and Joplin and Webb City and Carthage. 


a MONTANA. 
‘ The completion of 26 miles of telephone on the Helena 
forest near Townsend gives the reserve a complete system of 
150 mil s connecting all but two of the nine permanent ranger 
Stations. The last 26 miles connects the Benton ranger station 
near Watson with Townsend. 

Within thirty days the Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company will complete the work on the $400,000 estimate 
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undertaken to care for Butte’s growth and to complete the con- 
solidation of the old Independent and the Bell systems, according 
to H. E. McAfee, district manager. The high telephone poles 
which were on Main street for years have been stripped and will 
be taken down. The underground cable system and the use of 
poles in alleys will replace the pole lines on busy streets. 

The two telephone systems in Columbia Falls have con- 
solidated. 

That the Moore Telephone Company is progressing with 
the Glasgow-Glentana line, is the report brought here by Man- 
ager R. J. Moore, who was at Glentana recently in connection 
with the new line. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company is constructing a toll line 
from Lyons to Emerson at a cost of over $2,000. 

Three of the Nebraska Telephone Company chiefs, with their 
staffs, moved from the telephone buildings, Douglas street, Eigh- 
teenth to Nineteenth, Omaha, November 15, and took quarters in 
the sixth and seventh floors of the Brandeis building. These are 
E. I. Hannah, division plant superintendent; J. R. Carter, super- 
intendent of traffic, and L. B. Wilson, commercial superintendent. 
3uilding the projected four-story addition to the telephone build- 
ing is presumed to have been put over to next year, due to the 
cost of building material. 

NEVADA, 

An addition of two sections of switch board to the present 
equipment of the telephone company in Reno will be made by 
the middle of November. The new additions will occupy larger 
space and it will be necessary for the business office to be moved 
to the Masonic Temple in the rooms formerly occupied by the 
Ingalls-Heaton Company. The present office will be closed to 
the public and will be used only for the mechanical end of the 
business. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Cuban-American Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
operate telephone and telegraph stations, incorporated at Dover, 
N. J., with capital stock of $2,500,000. 

NEW YORK. 

The work of rebuilding the entire telephone system in Clinton 
by the New York Telephone Company has been started. 

As a site for a new telephone exchange building the New 
York Telephone Company has purchased from various owners 
the nine old dwellings at 206 to 222 West Thirty-sixth street, 
fronting 165.3 by 100 deep, between Seventh and Eighth avenues, 
close to the Pennsylvania zone center, New York. Plans for the 
new building are being designed by McKenzie, Voorhees & 
Gwelin. 

The Dundee Telephone Company has installed a new toll line 
from Dundee to Bradford and subscribers on the Dundee-Brad- 
ford line and subscribers who live between Tyrone and Bradford 
have now been connected up with the central office at Bradford. 

The New York Telephone Company announces that a new 
telephone central office will be opened under the name of 
Bowling Green. The Bowling Green central will serve the 
territory south of Rector and Wall streets jointly with the 
3road and Hanover central offices, New York. 

The New York Telephone Company is laying a new sub- 
marine cable between Tarrytown and Nyack. The cable stretches 
from Main street to a point below Peterson’s boat works in 
Nyack. It is the largest cable north of New York City. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of Lunds Valley 
are repairing its line. 

Eckman Farmers’ Telephone Company, Eckman, $25,000; 
Charles E. Bercker, Henry J. Hehl, C. G. Faten. 

4 deal was consummated at Center whereby L. D. Munson 
sold his local telephone exchange to the Oliver-Mercer Telephone 
Company. 

A new switchboard and rack have been installed in the tele- 
phone office at Litchville. 

The telephone line from Mandan to Yucca has been sold 
by the North Dakota Independent Telephone Company to several 
other men. This line has heretofore been operated on a toll 
basis and from now on will be operated without toll charges. 

OHIO. 

The new equipment for the Portage County Telephone Com- 
pany, Kent, has been delayed and therefore cannot be put into 
service until January | 

An automatic switchboard is to be imstalled in the court 
house at Youngstown by the Ohio State Telephone Company, the 
contract having been closed with the county commissioners. 

During the month of November the telephone company in 
Cincinnati opened its doors on Wednesday from 9 a. m. until 
4 p. m. to its patrons and the general public. 

The Black River Telephone Company, Lorain, has increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 
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At the quarterly meeting of the People’s Telephone Com- 
pany, held in Stockport, the following directors were a: 
Emmor Bowman, C. P. Yocom, Will Morrow, George Brokaw, 
T. J. Lyne, T. G. Harmer, J. M. Barlow and L. S. Holcomb, also 
the manager, W. H. Penrose, and secretary, Frank Hammond. 

A force of workmen employed by the Western Electric Com- 
pany is installing the new switchboard which recently arrived at 
the local exchange at Lorain. The new system will transform 
the exchange to a central energy type. 

Notice was served on competing telephone companies at 
Sandusky, November 8., to halt building plans. Each, the Central 
Union and the Sandusky Home, contemplated the erection of its 
own buildings. City Manager K. B. Ward says he hopes to be 
able to merge the two concerns in the interest of a better service. 

Word has been received by the telephone committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce from the state utilities commission to the 
effect that the merger of the two telephone companies in Galion 
had been accepted as far as the rates for phones in the city were 
concerned. These rates call for $3 a month for office phones 
and $1.50 a month for phones in private homes. Nothing definite 
was said about the cost to rural users of the telephone. 

Announcement has been made of the proposed arrangements 
for the consolidation of the properties and service of the Piqua 
Home Company and the Bell Company following the arrival of a 
number of officials of the Central Union Telephone Company. 

The Shelby Telephone Company, Shelby, has increased its 
capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Petitions are in circulation requesting council to order the 
removal of telephone poles from Oregon avenue Sebring. It is 
also stated that a like petition will be circulated and signed by 
residents of Maryland avenue. The telephone company mutilates 
the shade trees, hence the petition. 

Ironton, Nov. 10.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Home Telephone Company, Ironton, directors were elected and 
preparations were made for the transfer of the Home Telephone 
exchange in the Russell building, to the Bell exchange in the 
Hoffman block at Third and Park avenue. Directors were elected 
as follows: J. W. Cherry, J. F. Drurkemiller, W. S. Carter, D. C. 
Davies, F. J. Horschel, F. L. McCauley, Col. H. A. Marting and 
A. C. Robinson. The directors organized as follows: H. A. 
Marting, president; F. L. McCauley and A. C. Robison, secretary. 

The Odd Fellows building in Medina which housed the 
telephone exchange was destroyed by a recent fire. 

George Bodemael is making an official count and inspection 
of all the telephone and telegraph poles in Salem. The work is 
being done under the supervision of City Engineer C. B. Mc- 
Collough. 

The Ashtabula Telephone Service Company, Ashtabula, $10,- 
000; W. R. Flower. 

The Bell and National Telephone Companies of Steubenville 
will merge January 1, 1917, according to announcement recently 
made. 

The Cleveland Telephone Company has taken out a permit 
to build an addition to its exchange at 2059 East One Hundred 
and Fifth street and to make interior alterations, costing alto- 
gether $50,000. 

The new Holden hotel of Dayton which opened formally to 
the public on November 15 is equipped throughout with the Bell 
Telephone system. There is a telephone in every room and every 
department, and also in the parlors and dining rooms. 

OREGON. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the corporation 
commissioner by the Irving-Eugene Telephone Company, with a 
capital of $1,250. The principal office is at Irving, Lane county. 

Proposals were made by representatives of the Intermountain 
Telephone Company of Burns, at the recent meeting of the Bend 
Commercial Club, to connect Bend and Burns by a direct tele- 
phone line. J. E. Weston, manager of the company, spoke of his 
lan. It is estimated that the line would cost approximately 
$12,000. The matter has been referred to the Commercial club 
for consideration. 

Union Telephone Company, Irving, $1,000; W. Polders, E. W. 
Zumwalt and C. P. Barnard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Mutual Telephone Company, by the Stader-Conrath 
Construction Company, obtained permit for the erection of two 
40x40 foot additions to the rear of the building and exchange 
at 19-21 East Ninth street, Erie. Steel and concrete will be used. 
The cost is estimated at $11,800. 

Taking effect November 1 the toll rate between Harrisburg 
and Millersburg has been reduced from twenty-five to fifteen 
cents as announced by S. B. Watts, local manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. The rate was also reduced 
between Harrisburg and Steelton effective November 21. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Petroleum Telephone 
Company was held in Titusville and the matter of switchboards 


and other appliances for the new building were discussed. 

Improvements costing more than $120,000 have been begun 
in the Bell Telephone Company’s new building being erected on 
the southwest corner of Wyoming avenue and Division street, 
Kingston. Excavations were begun in September and it is be- 
lieved that the building will be ready for occupancy by the first 
of the new year. 

The Bell Telephone Company has a force of men at work 
rewiring and making the necessary preliminary changes in moving 
their local exchange from the Ray restaurant property to the 
house of E. A. Henry on East Main street, Annville. 

Work of placing certain of the Bell Telephone Company 
wires underground at Pottsville has been started. Contract calls 
for completion by December 1. 

The Bell Telephone Company manhole covering at Beech 
and Penn streets, Pottstown, has been raised to conform to the 
grade level following a complaint made to council. 

For the construction of multi-party lines from Boalsburg to 
Pine Grove Mills, from Boalsburg to Galbraith Gap, and also 
for the building of toll lines and circuits to serve Bell telephone 
subscribers within the Boalsburg exchange area, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania has appropriated more than 
$7,500. 

The Bell Telephone Company, Philadelphia, will place addi- 
tional equipment in the Woodbury central office, costing $33,000. 

Extensions and additions to the plant facilities in Boyertown 
are being contemplated by the Bell Telephone Company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Crooks 
Telephone Company at Crooks. Capital $10,000. Incorporators, 
A. R. Crooks, E. A. Severin, Albert Johnson. 

The board of directors of the Plankinton Telephone Com- 
pany closed a deal for the purchase of the F. M. P. A. building 
on upper Main street. 

The switchboard has been installed in the new telephone 
exchange at Loomis. 

TEXAS. 

An independent rural telephone company has started to place 
phones in Westfield, Spring, Steubner, Lometa and other points. 
Professor O. Mueller of Spring is secretary of the company. 

A company composed of employes of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company in Ft. Worth presented “Any 
Girl,” an allegory for every woman who works. It was staged 
in the high school auditorium. 

The annual general managers’ convention of the Texas Tele- 
phone Company was held in Waco, November 16. A large 
attendance was present. 

VIRGINIA. 

By the first of the year the handsome and modern home of 
the Bell Telephone Company in Wheeling will be complated. 
The four-story fireproof structure on Chapline street, opposite 
the court house, is to be one of the finest telephone plants in the 
country. 

WASHINGTON. 

The first regular monthly meeting of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Society, composed of male employes of the Home Tele- 
phone Company, for the season of 1916-1917, was held on the 
eighth floor of the telephone building, Second and Stevens 
streets, Spokane. A paper on sickness and accident compensation 
as exemplified by the plan for sickness and accident disability 
benefits was presented by D. E. Beavon. 

A franchise for the construction of telephone lines and 
facilities in the vicinity of Stanwood has been granted by the 
county commissioners after a brief hearing. The People’s Tele- 
phone Company will construct the lines and will maintain head- 
quarters at Stanwood. 

Rehabilitation of the defunct Sound Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, operating telephone lines between the mainland and 
the islands east of Tacoma, is the object of A. and M. Ohlson 
of Tacoma and W. J. King of Lake Bay, who recently filed 
articles of incorporation for the company at Olympia. The capi- 
talization of the new corporation is $10,000. The telephone line 
connects Joe’s Bay, Vaughn, Lake Bay and numerous other com- 
munities with the mainland south of Tacoma. 

As soon as material can be assembled work on the installa- 
tion of telephone lines south of South Forty-eighth street and 
west of Sheridan street, Tacoma, will be undertaken by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, according to an announcement 
of Manager John Schlarb. 

The Pacific States Telephone Company’s new line between 
Molson and Oroville is completed. The crew is now engaged 
in extending the line to the British Columbia line to connect with 
the British Columbia Telephone Company line. 

A franchise for the construction of telephone lines and facili- 
ties in the vicinity of Stanwood has been granted by the county 
commissioners after a brief hearing. 
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Before buying cables 
ask for priceson STANDARD cables. They stand for over 30 years 
of experience in the manufacture of high grade telephone cables. 
Write our nearest office 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TELEPHONE 





FIBREX > 
TREE WIRE 


FIBREX TREE WIRE is a rubber insulated, copper con- 
ductor protected by a serving of tarred jute, one non-metallic 
tape and a weatherproof braid such as is applied to 
Simplex Wires and Cables for outdoor service. The total 
thickness of this protection is about 5-32”. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is distinguished by a treated fibrous 
tape which is exceedingly tough and resists wear far better 
than any non-metallic protection previously applied to tree 
wires. This tape is applied inthe same manner as steel tape 
and does not interfere with the flexibility of the insulated 
wire. It has the advantages of steel tape without its dis- 
advantages. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is absolutely non-inductive. It is 
not a menace to workmen on or near the lines, because the 
fibrous tape can carry no dynamic or static charge. 
FIBREX TREE WIRE will often save the expense of tree 
trimming. ‘Tree insulators or battens are unnecessary. 
FIBREX TREE WIRE is less expensive than some of the 
protective devices ordinarily used. It can be jointed to the 
line wire easily and safely. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is weatherproof. Regardless of 
weather conditions grounds do not occur with their con- 
sequent dangers. There is no leakage over the fibrous tape 
and a uniform line voltage is preserved. 


FIBREX TREE WIREis made for all commercial voltages. 
Ask for Sample and Prices. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone 
Wire. 


Strand and Pole Steps. 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.8. Steel Products Co.. New York 
_ Pacific Coast Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
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Diamond Specialties 





DIAMOND CRIMPER 


For securely crimping Aerial Rings to 
Suspension Strands. 


Enormous Power 





Convenience in operation is one of the prin- 
cipal points considered in the design of this tool. 


Each tool furnished with three sets of case 
hardened jaws to suit different diameters of 
messenger strand. 





DIAMOND TEST CONNECTOR 


Simple, Efficient and Secure 





PAT. APP’D FOR 


Easily manipulated as the block is in one piece 
with no small, loose parts to be lost. 


Smali and large wires can be connected at the 
same time in opposite sides of Connector. 


Wires are enclosed in the block and protected 
from the action of the elements. 


No tools required after making connection. 


Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. 


Manufacturers Diamond Specialties 
90 West St. Corner Cedar St. New York 


* * 
Distributors 

Western Electric Compa 

“ , INCORPORATED My 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
eee _ oe Milwaukee &. Lows Oaklaud 

ewark avanna ind =| Dall 
Philadelphia New Orleans Deve’ K i | —_ 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 


“ittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake Cuy 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electrical Develooment “Do it Electrically” 
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Our exhibit at fhe Convention fo be 
held inthe Hotel La Salle, Chicago Iinois 
December 5,6,7,8 will be the largest and most 
comprehensive that we have ever shown. 
{n appreciation of the eourtesy shown by 
the Assoeiation in giving over half of 
each day to the inspection of exhibits, we 
have aimed fo make our exhibit a place 
where every telephone man may spend his 
time profitably ina close man-to-man ex- 
amination of fhe highly-developed appar- 
atus which wehave produced sinee the 
1915 Convention. 

One of our most striking exhibits willbe 
an elaborate circuit board which will show 
every step of the operation of our automatic 
feature “Cenfral Energy"switchboard circuils 
in such a clear, simple manner that even 
the beginner will understand. 
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COhese swifehboard circuits represent 
the latest practice in telephone switch 
board engineering with which every 
Convention delegate should be thorough- 
ly familiar. 

We will also show ourlatest develop- 
ments in both Central Energy andLocal 
Battery non-multiple switchboards and 
subscribers station equipment with in- 
teresting studies of the many processes 
involved in their production at our factory. 
Our a representatives and many 
executives of our Company, ineludin 
those formerly associated with the Garford 
Manufacturing Company, will attend the 
Convention. The most educational exhibit 
and a hospitable reception awaits you 
in Rooms 1112, 1713,1714 and 1715. Come! 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone MfE Co, 


Rochester,NY. Chicago, Il. 
Kansas Cify, Mo. ‘Toronto, Ont. 
Successors to the telephone business of the Garford Mf.C. 
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“The Biggest and Broadest | 


In designing the Automatic display at this year’s 
Chicago Convention we have aimed to make it the 
biggest and broadest collection of progressive telephone 





ideas that will be presented there. 


A few of its more 


important features are outlined below. 


Big Town Service 
for Small 


Exchanges 


Practically every Telephone Company in 
America is facing the very serious prob- 
lem of giving adequate telephone service to 
its subscribers living in small towns. 


There was a time when these patrons 
were thankful to receive any sort of serv- 
ice, no matter how slow or inaccurate or 
imperfect it might be. But that condition 
is rapidly passing and today the companies 
are facing insistent demands for good serv- 
ice, continuous service, rapid service, and 
at the same time it is becoming more and 
more difficult to obtain operators and they 
are receiving higher wages than ever before. 


The telephone companies are being 
squeezed between the upper and lower mill 
stone, but some of them are finding the way 
out. 


How are you solving this problem? 


We have a solution that really avoids all 
the difficulties and expense. It is in suc- 
cessful operation in various sections of the 
country. 


Our exhibit shows exactly how this is 
being done. 


If you are facing this problem come in 
and see what we offer. 


Real “Rapid Fire” 
Service on 


Toll Lines 


There are only two ways of making your 
toll lines more profitable. Your rates are 
fixed by law, or at least you would find it 
very difficult to raise them. Therefore, in 
order to earn more on your long distance 
service, you must secure more business, and 
you must keep your lines occupied profit- 
ably more of the time. 


Numerous companies have accepted our 
suggestions as to the best way to do this, 
and our exhibit this year shows you how 
they are increasing their toll profits. 


If you offer.superior service, real “rapid 
fire’ service, your patrons will give you 
more and more of their business. 


If you can handle toll calls more quickly 
by reducing the time necessary to set up 
connections, you can handle more business 
over your present trunks. 


Both of these will help your toll lines 
earn more money for your company. It 
will be worth your while to visit our ex- 
hibit and learn how others are doing this. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY :: CHICAGO 
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Exhibit at the Convention” 


We realize that the telephone men who gather 
in gues 3 next month will be very busy, but we 


feel justi 


ied in asking them to visit our exhibit. No 


matter what kind of exchange you may operate, you 
cannot afford to miss our display. 


The Easy Way to 
Maintain Good 


Service 


Eternal vigilance is the price of reason- 
ably good service, but keep “on the job” as 
much as you will, still the camplaints 
pile up. 

You are on the jump all day long, “shoot- 
ing”’ this trouble and then that, but the sub- 
scribers always have some sort of a kick. 


The fault is not with you, but with your 
system. You chase trouble after it has hap- 
pened instead of stopping it before it gets 
started. 


There are a great many telephone compa- 
nies in America that are using this same 
hard and costly method, but there are 
others which have learned the easy way to 
maintain good service. 


The men in their switchrooms do not 
spend their days skipping about correcting 
faults but instead they follow certain rou- 
tines which eliminate subscribers’ com- 
plaints almost entirely. 


Would you like to know how “the other 
fellow” keeps his “troubles” down to one 
per telephone per year? 


If you will call at our exhibit we shall 
be pleased to show you some interesting 
facts and figures, and explain fully the easy 
way to maintain good telephone service. 


Real Economy 
in Buying 
Supplies 


You would naturally expect a great cof- 
fee merchant to serve pretty good coffee at 
his own table, wouldn’t you? 

It is quite likely that a large tobacco 
grower smokes good cigars. 

The makers of fine wines usually drink 
only the best of their wares. 

Well, so it is with “Raven Brand” Tele- 
phone Supplies. This is not a “trade” line, 
gotten out to sell, but a line developed to 
meet our own needs as manufacturers. 
“Raven Brand” supplies are “private stock” 
and we offer them to you simply because 
the capacity of our plant is greater than our 
own requirements, and it is better for us 
to manufacture at capacity and sell the 
surplus at a close margin, than to cut down 
our production. 

We use “Raven Brand” supplies in the 
equipment we send out. Our whole repu- 
tation is dependent on these supplies and 
we can’t afford to put out any but the best. 

This situation means that you can buy 
first-class supplies at very close figures, it 
means Real Economy in Buying Supplies. 

Our exhibit will contain complete samples 
of all our “Raven Brand” line of cords, 
cables, wires, condensers, telephones, parts, 
etc. 

It will be a pleasure for you to look them 
over, and profitable to note our prices. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
SUITE 1708-1709-1710, HOTEL LA SALLE 
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Telephone Testing Sets 


IN ROOM 1751 INSULATION 
" “MADE IN AMERICA” 


Louis Steinberg’s Patents 
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No. 849 


. Insulation has been 
“ELEGROSE the Quality Standard 


oomocmmamm for 21 years. 


a! Products:-- Receiver 
Jeers Shells and Caps, 

sucneamam Mouthpieces, Con- 
necting Strips, Jack Panels, Knobs, 
Handles and ali forms of special insu- 
lating parts. 


Safety Strain Insulators, Line Insu- 
lators and all other types of Insulators 
for use in connection with telephone 
lines, transmission lines, electric rail- 
ways, etc., etc. 






The Recognized Standard 


THOMPSON -LEVERING COMPANY 


60-72 Washington Street 66-76 Front Street 
Paar eA, PA. BROOKLYN, N. Y., AMERICA 














The Man Who Uses 


HARPOON GUY ANCHORS 


Will tell you they are best because they install 
easiest, last longest and can not be budged by any 
legitimate strain of pole line service. 


He will also tell you that one man with a sledge can 
drive (no digging necessary) the “Harpoon” in five minutes 
and that the first pull upward opens the wings in solid earth. 


If you let him talk longer, he will add that other good 
features of the “Harpoon” are that it has no loose parts to get 
lost or be forgotten; that no special tools are required — just a 
sledge and a man to swing it; that it comes nearest to being 
the universal anchor, as it can be driven and will hold in any 
kind of soil, but muck, and that it can be used wherever there 
is ground space to receive the anchor’s point and head room 
to swing a sledge. 











Write to us and we will tell you how you can 
prove these facts at very little expense to yourself . 


@ CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY @ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


New York ' Boston Cincinnati Chicago 























A Grabaphone for Every Telephone Service 

















Telephone service is made better as it is made simpler, as lost motions are done away with and 
unnecessary apparatus is discarded. 

The act of telephoning is the more attractive when you get your party with the minimum of 
exertion, physical and mental. 

In early telephone days considerable gymnastic effort, both of muscle and brain, was usually 
necessary for a succe ssful conversation. 

Each succeeding improvement of the telephone brings the talking parties nearer together in 


the easiest way. 









The stand of this set is uniform 
with our indestructible desk tele- 
phone. It has heavy pressed 
steel cradle, convenient and prac- 
tical. 

Height 7 inches 
Length 1014 


Kellogg Grabaphone with No. 111 Stand 


To the present time perhaps the desk stand is the most convenient telephone apparatus. Now the sensible, 
practical and efficient Kellogg Grabaphone further dispenses with a vast amount of effort required in the act of 
telephoning. 

The right or left hand is always free, for writing, for instance. 

When you want to telephone; from any position, standing, sitting or reclining, the subscriber can 


“‘GRABAPHONE! 


and talk, with the slight movement of one arm, and that is all. No need of holding a desk telephone in one 
hand and a receiver in another. No need of balancing a portable telephone on an arm chair and straining one’s 
neck, to complete the connection, or of leaning awkwardly over inkwells and papers, at your desk in a 
distracting way. 

With the Kellogg Grabaphone giving excellent transmission the subscriber can be standing in a hallway, 
sitting at a desk, reclining in a Morris chair or resting peacefully in bed, and a quiet, clear conversation is not 
only possible, but is always a certainty. 

Code No. 11] Grabaphone, illustrated above, is designed and built for the proper sending of the voice 
telephonically, and in the most convenient manner. 

Code No. 11] Grabaphone can be furnished with any of our standard bell boxes. Several of these are 
illustrated on the last page of this description. 











Kellogg Grabaphone Mounted on Standard Subscriber's Sets 


Height, of back board, 2514 inches 
Width, 8°4 inches. Depth, at writing shelf, 99, inches 


The Grabaphone has many advantages, and used in con- 
nection with the compact oak wall set, as illustrated above, 
proves a most convenient and successful style. Standard 
apparatus throughout with the durable pressed steel cradie 
arm at the top of the instrument with writing shelf in con- 
venient position. This telephone appeals to many managers, 


and will satisfy the most cranky kicker in your exchange. 








ELLOGG Grabaphone is the 

ultimate telephone efficien- 
cy for the subscriber, and the last 
word in practical apparatus for 
the manager. Whether this sub- 
scriber lives in a palace or is a 
tradesman on a side street. we 
have a Grabaphone adapted to 
his particular service. 

Kellogg Grabaphone saves use- 
less exertion. conserves nervous 
energy, and enables subscribers 
to give their best attention to the 
business in hand which they are 
transacting over your telephone 
equipment. 

All of Kellogg Grabaphone 
equipment and circuits are stand- 
ard and are identical for the 
service required with our un- 
equalled desk stands in both 
magneto and common battery 
exchanges. 

The Grabaphone oflers a 
unique service in towns where 
competition is a consideration. 
in that subscribers once using 
this instrument vastly prefer it 
in many cases to the standard 
types, and especially preferred 
as compared with the semi-obso- 
lete equipment offered by com- 
petitors. 

OQne reason for the further 
superiority of the Kellogg Graba- 
phone in actual service is that 
the transmitter is always held 
by the subscriber without effort 
or thought in the correct posi- 


tion for the best transmission. 
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The Kellogg 
common battery 
Grabaphone sa a! QV i Fig 
efficient as 1s our f 
famous No. 97 
induction coil 
eondenser desk stand, 


likew ise the Kel loge Height, 1114 inches 
Length, 714 inches 


“ attery Graba- 
low al b att . ; Width, 47% inches 


phone has the same 
efficiency as the well 
known Kellogg mag- 
neto telephone cir- 
cults. The Kellogg 
Grabaphone is LOO”, 
efficient. 
Kellogg desk type 
Grabaphone has the 
particular advantage 
of being portable,com- 
pact and as light as — ooo 
consistent with design. . 
With these exceed- 
ingly attractive im- 
provements and an . 
up to the minute tele- medi 
phone, a higher rental 
. 


Call be charged. 


Cue g 
Kxperience has 
Kellogg Grabaphone with unit type stand, containing induction coil, condenser, 
proved that the pub- ringer and switch 
lic in general is bene- The base of the unit type set is of heavy pressed steel with the 
fted and actually Kelloge durable enamel finish and contains standard equipment for its 


more satisfied with particular type of service. 

: Also. the bell being entirely enclosed, gives even more reliable 

this type of modern ; 2 Hie ; . : : 
| service, as tampering is impossible. Paper or other material cannot be 

telephone. placed under the gongs, or the latter removed, etc.; likewise the clapper 

\s portable sets. is out of the reach of meddlesome subscribers. 


bedside. or extension Another advantage of the unit type set is that the bell being in the 


telephones K el oOo2£ge 


Grabaphones are par- 


stand proper has a sure tendency to speed up the service. A subscriber. 
with a bell in the telephone close at hand, will hasten his answering of 
calls. 
ticularly adapted. Kellogg unit type Grabaphone, as illustrated above, is the last word 
in compact common battery subscriber equipment. 

In all the types of Grabaphone stands the switch is of the vertical 


TTT type, equal in durability to our standard hookswitch. 

















The receiver shell, the handle, the transmitter 
and the mouthpiece are of heavy Kellogg Bakelite; 
indestructible in ordinary tele ‘phone service. Re- 
peated and long continuous tests prove tele phoning 
with Kellogg Grabaphone s equal to any service over 
desk stands or wall apparatus. 


Order two or more styles of Grabaphones to-day. 
Try them out in every way, and the truth of the 





arguments here presente d will appe al to you. 
No. LIC Grabapl » h No. 111 Stz 1 d 
a Eee es DD. 4, Box ici’ The Kellogg Grabaphone has a particular appeal 
to people of refinement and wealth. 
It is distinctive. and is an ornament to any room. 
This kind ofa telephone has been called “foreign 
type” and indeed has been in service in Europe for 
a number of vears. where it takes preference over 
any other style. 


But above all, it is, to the telephone manager, a 





means to increase his business and a surety of the 


No. 11 L. C. Grabaphone with No. 111 Stand highest class service. 
and 2328 D. S. Box 


Use Is The Test 


dl 
&, 


Vothing we can say will be so convincing as 
a trial order for one or more 
sets — today 














No. 12 L.C. Grabaphone with No. 12C Grabaphone with No. 12C Grabaphone 
Standard Wall Box Standard Steel Type with No. 722 Box 
Wall Box for Extension Sets 








Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 


Distributing Houses: 


Canada West Electric, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Can. The McGraw Company, Sioux City, lowa The McGraw Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 
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Western Electric 


TOOLS 


For the pole crew—the line crew—the 
cable crew—the repair crew—tools that add 
at least 100% to the efficiency of the users. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC TOOLS are the 
trustworthy kind—the kind that will stand . 
the rough and tumble wear they will get 
out on the line. 


Pike poles—cant hooks—reels—pliers— 
cutters—safety belts—Buffalo grips—com- 
plete stocks of these and other tools ready 
for quick shipments. 


Western Electric Company 


RPORA 
New York Adanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Ang-!es 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 


Pittsburgh Cuincinnat)s Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED: 
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Extra Best Best 


Extra Best Best (E. B. B.) wire has the lowest resistance 
of any galvanized wire and comes next to copper for telephone 
service. Best Best and Steel grades have somewhat higher 
strengths, steel being the strongest. 

The differences go no further in Roebling wire. The 
three grades are galvanized alike. Each is given an extra 
heavy covering of the best zinc spelter obtainable, resulting 
in a durability impossible in thinly galvanized wire. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 


Agencies and Branches: New York Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


























E CCQ 
Telephone Wire 


has a plus value because of 
infinite care in manufacture 
and exhaustive tests on 
every inch before it leaves 
our plant. 


Made in accordance with 
Western Electric Company 
specifications or those of 
any other customer. 


- The Electric Cable Company 
10 EAST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Works: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Boston 
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Ammeters. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Anchors. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Audit Systems. 
Coffey System & Audit Co. 


Automatic Telephones. 
Automatic Electric Co. 


Batteries, Dry. 
Western Electric Co. 


Battery Gauges. 
Western Electric Co. 


Boards, Power. 
Western Electric Co. 


Books. 
Electricity Magazine Corporation. 


Booths. 
Western Electric Co. 


Cables. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Cable Co. 

Indiana Rbr. & Ins. Wire Co. 
National Conduit & Cable Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Cable Clamps. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Cable Hangers. 
(See Hangers, Cable.) 


Cable Terminals. 
(See Terminals, Cable.) 


Cleats, Insulated. 
Electrose Mfg. Co. 


Climbers. 


Klein, M., & Sons. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


Coils. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Condensers. 


Automatic Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Conduit. 


Fibre Conduit Co. 

McRoy Clay Works. 
National Fire Proofing Co. 
Shawmut Clay Mfg. Co. 


Construction Materials. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias. 
National Telepho ne Supply Co. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Contractors. 
McMeen & Miller 
Cords. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 


Distributing Fixtures. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 

Electrical Instruments. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Engineers. 


McMeen & Miller. 





Expansion Bolts. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias. 


Pibre Conduit. 
Fibre Conduit Co. 


Plat Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Flux, Soldering. 
3enson, Alex R. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
Puses. 


Cook Company, Frank B. 
Western Electric Co. 


Galvanometers. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Generators. 

American Electric Tel. Co. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swhd. & Supply Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

Ground Clamps. 
Fairmount Elec. Mfg. Co. 


Guy Anchors. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


Guy Clamps. 
Cook io Frank B. 
Hangers, Cable. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 
National Telephone Supply Co. 
Standard Undlenpountl Cable Co. 
Harmonic Ringers. 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 
Kellogg Swbd. & Supply Co. 
Heat Coils. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 


Hook Switches. 


Automatic Electric Co. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co. 
Premier Electric Cu 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Insulated Staples. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
Insulated Tape. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
Insulation Composition. 
Electrose Manufacturing Co. 


Intercommunicating Systems. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbd. & Supply Co. 
Stromberg Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co 
Western Electric Co. 

Joints, Wire. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 


National Telephone Supply Co. 
Keys. 

American Electric Tel. Co. 

Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


Lightning Arrester. 
Cook Company, -Frank B. 
Linemen’s Climbers. 
Klein, M., & Sons. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Magnet Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Automatic Electric Co. 

Ke Ilo y 4:4 Swi d. & Supply Co. 

pe ye ling’s Sons C = yhn A, 
indard Unde rere i Cable Co. 


Manhole Covers. 
American Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co. 
Mouthpieces. 

Electrose Mfg. Co. 
Nails, Copper. 
American Steel & Wire Co 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Patent Experts. 
Clement, E. E. 
McMeen & Miller. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Clement, E. 
McMeen & Miller. 
Pay Stations. 
Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 
Pay-Out Reels. 
« Sons. 
Mfg. Co. 
Platinum. 
& Co. 

Poles, Cedar. 
Bell Lumber Co. 
National Pole 
Partridge, , A M., 

Porcelain. 
Thomas & Sons Company, R. 
Powder. 
Du Pont Powder Co. 
Rebuilt Telephones. 
Premier Electric Co. 
Receivers. 


Electric Tel. Co. 
Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 


Automatic 
Western 


Klein, M., 
Oshkosh 


Baker 


Company. 
Lumber Co. 


American 
Automatic 
Cracraft-Leich 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 
Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

Receiver Cords. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbd. & Supply Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 

Electric Co. 
Receiver Shells. 
Electrose Mfg. Co. 


Ringer Sets. 
Electric Co. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swhd. & Supply Co. 
Premier Electric Co. : 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co 
Rin g Machines. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co. 
Selectors. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbd. & Supply Co. 
Staples, Insulated. 
Signal & Mfg. Co. 
Soldering Paste. 
Benson Co., Alex R. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
Soldering Salts. 
Benson Co., Alex R. 
Supplies. 
Electric Co. 
Pl Co 
& Supply Co 


Mfg. Co 


Western 


Automatic 


Blake 


Automatic 
Holtzer-Cabot 
Kellogg Swhd. 
Premier Electric Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Western Electric Co. 
Switchboard Cable. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 
Cellogg Swhd. & Supply Co. 
Standard Und lergrou a 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Western Electric Co. 


Switchboard Coils. 
Automatic Electr Co 





Cracraft-Leicl Elec tric Co 
Kellogg Swhd. & ply Cc 

Prer r E] ectri 

Stron erg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co 


Western Electric Co 
ay Castings. 





American rake Shoe & Fdry 
Switchboard Cords. 

Automatic Electric C 

Cracraft eich Electric ¢ 

Kellogg 1. & Su Co 

Premier Electric Cx 

Stromberg-( irlson Tel. Mfg. Ce 
SEeenste, Telephone. 

American Ele< Co. 

Aut atic Electric Co 


& h Electric Co 


Cracraft 


Cable Co. 
Mfg. Co. 


Co 








Kellogg Swhd. 
Premier 


& Supply Co. 
Electric Co. 


Stromber Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

Tacks. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Take-Up Reels. 


Klein, M., & Sons. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


Tape, Insulated. 
York Insulated Wire Co 


Taps, Testing. 
Display Fixture Co. 
Telephones. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
American Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 
Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co. 
Premier Electric Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Western Electric Co. 
Telephones, Lockout. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Terminal Blocks. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 
Terminals, Cable. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Test Connectors. 
Cook Company, Frank B. 
esting Connectors. 
Display Fixture Co. 
Testing Sets. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Thompson-Levering Co. 


New 


Frankel 


M fg. Co. 


Frankel 


Weston Electrical Inst. Co. 
Tools. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Transmitters. 


American Electric Tel. Co. 
Automatic Electric Co. 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. 
Kellogg Swbhd. & Supply Co 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co 
Western Electric Co. 
Voltmeters. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Thompson-Levering Co. 


Weston Elec. Inst. Co. 

Wire, Copper. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Cable Cc 


National Conduit ‘& Cable Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Wire, Cope, Clad. 
Roebling’s So ns Co., John A. 
Standard Un derground Cable Co. 


Wire, Galvanized Iron. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 

Wire Rods. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co 
Wire Rope Pittings. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons C John A. 

Wire, Rubber Covered. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

New York Insulated Wire Co 
Ros bli ng’s Sons Co., John A. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

Star ne vent Underground Cable Co. 


Wire, Strand. 


American Steel & Wire Co 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J hn A 


Standard Undergrot und Cable Co. 
Wire, Weatherproof. 








Am n Steel & Wire Co. 

Ele ‘able C 

Ind tbr. & Ins. Wire Co. 

Nat Conduit & Cable Co. 

New York I lated Wire Co. 

Roebling’s Sons »., John A. 

Simp! Wire & Cable Co. 

Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Wires and Cables, Electric 

Kellogg Sw! d. & Supply Co. 

R ling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Standard Undergro seed Cable Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 












YAGER’S 
SOLDERING 
FLUXES 


The original Yager's Salts in either brown glass 
bottles, or our new air-tight enameled can. The 
oldest and best all-round Salt flux on the market. 


YAGER’S SOLDERING PASTE 


A NEW formula on the base of Yager's Salts. 
Quick and clean; little goes far. If you haven't 
tried it, get a sample from your dealer. If he | 
can't supply you, we will. 


Alex R. . Boneen decane : 


YAGER'S — 
SOLDERING 
PASTE =_- 

















Hudson, N. Y. 








EDWARD E. CLEMENT 


Attorney at Law 


Solicitor of Patents Electrical Expert 


Office, McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street 


WASHINGTON, D. GC, 








-PARANITE 


RUBBER COVERED 
TELEPHONE WIRES 


conceivable 





Braided, 
Leaded and Iron Armored Telephone 
Cables, Conductors straightway or paired. 


for every use. 





Manufactured by 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., 


JONESBORO, INDIANA 
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are safe 


and save you money | 


Installed with one through bolt 
Hot Galvanized 


Are You Using Them? 





National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland, Obie || 
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C. W. BAKER, Vice-Pres. 


Wire, Sheet, Foil, Platinum Rivets and 
Special forms made to specifications. 


/ Al sind “Baker” Quality 
Platinum Scrap Pur chased 


| Write for Cueean 


o co. | Inc. 









































Purns Express Board 


Because of the simplicity and compactness of the 
‘*Burns Express Drop,’’ one operator can handle more 
lines than is usually possible. The self-restoring drop 
greatly reduces the work of the operator. 

These switchboards are made in various sizes of cabi- 
nets so that it is possible to suit individual needs with 
an equipment which may be added to in similar cabi- 
nets, when required, making a pleasing and uniform 
installation. 

Write us today about your proposed purchases. 


Manufactured by 


SYmertican Glecric 


COMPANY 





State and 64th Sts. Chicago, U. S. A. 











Make Every Day 


A BLASTING DAY 


By Loading 


GU PONT 


Low Freezing 


Explosives 


VERY construction engineer knows the ad- 

vantages of using low-freezing explosives; 
extending working seasons, hastening comple- 
tion of work, eliminating dangerous thawing 
practices and acquiring a reputation for being 
a progressive, practical and efficient engineer. 
For blasting pole holes, opening condui 
trenches, excavating for foundations or other 
installation or extension work, RED CROSS 
Low Freezing Dynamites are expeditious, 
efficient and economic aids. 


Tell us what you are blasting —our technical experts 
can help you solve your blasting problem 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Western Electric 
HARDWARE 


and 


WIRE 


Hardware that lasts—made of new metal— 
scrap metal barred. Durable coating is 
formed by the hot galvanizing method— 
thoroughly rust and corrosion resisting. 


“Telephone-Quality” Wire for the line— 
not fence wire but wire designed for tele- 
phone service—galvanized—excellent 
transmission qualities. 


Write for Prices. 


Western Electric Company 


RPOR ; 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 


Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED- 
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The L @WN Type S Portable Testing Set | 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 





At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive Dial | 
Decade Testing Set. The low price of this set is made possible because of a design | 
which has been carefully worked out to admit of advantageous manufacture of parts in | 
quantities. Further, the design is such that assembling is easily and quickly done. 
Accuracy and the usual Leeds & Northrup reliability have been retained. Our guarantee 
is behind every set. 


PRICE $60.00 
Let us send you Bulletin No. 530. It describes the set in detail. 


The Leeds C& Northrup Co. 4908 Stenton Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“Shawmut” | 
Vitrified Clay Conduit | 


Large or small contracts 
promptly executed. 


FACTORY—Drummond, Elk Co., Pa. | 


THE SHAWMUT CLAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Shawmut, Elk Co., Pa. 























THE ENGINEER’S JOB. 


depends on his keeping well 
informed on every branch 
of telephone industry. 


os 








There is meat for the 
Engineer as well as for the 
assistant who hopes to be- 
come Engineer in 


“AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONY” 


By Artuur Bessey Smitu, E.E. 
anp Witson Lee Campsett, E.E. 


The first complete treatise 
devoted exclusively to auto- 
matic and semi-automatic 
telephony. 

406 pages, illustrated, 
comprehensive. 

Written by graduate 
Engineers who have gained 
their knowledge by practice 
ripened by theory, it covers 
every phase of automatic 
and semi-automatic tele- 
phony as practiced by the 
leading Manufacturers and 
Engineers on two continents 


Automatic Telephony with one year’s sub- 
scription to America’s leading Telephone e 


Journal, Telephone Engineer, post paid 
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Western Electric 
POLES 


and 


Cross-ARMS 


Poles—white cedar, red cedar and chest- 
nut—conforming to accepted standards— 
are stocked in large quantities at our nu- 
merous concentrating yards. 


Cross-arms — Washington fir and yellow 
pine—all standard sizes—ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Washington fir recom- 
mended for long life. 


Try our service. 


Western Electric Company 


RPORA 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 

Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland . 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati) Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED- 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW HAND BOOK | 


on Underground Electrical Installations with 


McROY—CAMP CONDUITS 


A complete treatise on cable and glazed Conduit Construction. 


May we send you a copy ? 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Telephone Wire 


Ask your Lineman, “the man 
who knows,’ the kind of wire 
best adapted for perpetual, sat- 
isfactory service. He will say 


7 
Muncie 
e 
Wire 
if he has ever seen, 
tried and tested it. 
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Before purchasing your 
next supply get our samples; 
test and compare, we may 
save you a costly mistake. 





“How to Read Tele- 


phone Circuit Diagrams” 


There are 270 pages, 514” x 714”, beautifully printed on egg 
shell pap:r; 570 illustrations of symbols and circuits; silk 
cloth and gold binding. If you want to know how to read 
a blue print, you will want this book. It’s $1.50 prepaid. 


A year’s subscription to Telephone 
Engineer and the book for $3.00— 
save a half dollar. 


ELECTRICITY MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Muncie Wire is handled 
by most representative Job- 
bers and Supply Houses. 
INDIANA STEEL & 

WIRE COMPANY 

MUNCIE, - INDIANA 


















Ask the man who knows 














Orangeburg 
Fibre Note Protection at Corners a 
= Blake Insulated Stapl 
me e ated Staples 
Shipped within as P 
3 DAYS Unequalled for telephone and 
Ae ‘ bell wiring. The fiber insulation 
and the right con- - prevents troublesome short cir- 
ane nap tng pn ), cuits and grounds. 4 Sizes. Pat. 
checks ire. Tule 1008 conduit ialow nan Wike fe bk ee Nov., 1900. Write for Samples. 
THE FIBR : 
E CONDUIT COMPANY Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON, MASS. 
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Western Electric 
BLUE BELL 


The low amperage —long life batteries. 
They have an idea back of them—the idea 
of telephone service. 


Telephones, besides being idle over 90% 
of the time, require very little current to 
operate them. 


The BLUE BELL with its low amperage 
and low rate of shelf wear meets these con- 
ditions—which in turn make possible its 
unusually long life in service. 


Write for a Quantity Contract. 


Western Efectrie Company 


NCORPORAT 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 

Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED- 
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“McMEEN gong MILLER 
| ENGINEERS 


! Investigations, Appraisals, Reports for Financing, Operating, 
Rate Adjusting of 


PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES 
L 1454 Monadnock Block 


| 


CHICAGO 





THE LEICH FREQUENCY CONVERTER 


will ring your telephones direct from your lighting circuit. 
No Batteries Required. Total operating cost between 30c and 
75c per month. Prices on Application. 


CRACRAFT, LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


| 
| GENOA, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. -_|| 




















NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES Z 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 








Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
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‘CEDAR POLES 


Wire or write us for delivered prices 


a sess POLE one moonnebe, Mich. 








ASK THE MAN — IS USING THEM 


i] about 


KLEIN TOOLS 


Catalog free for the asking 
Canal Station 20 


Denar Ills. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS — 











NEW YORK INSULATED WIRE Co. 


GRIMSHAW and 
COMPETITION TAPES 











RUBBER-INSULATED 
TELEPHONE WIRES 





The Mutual Smelting & Refining — Co. 


Buyers of OBSOLETE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
Old Switch- beards, Ja Jacks, Relays, Coils, Keys, Cable, and PLATINUM SCRAP 





112 N. ie St., Columbus, Ohio 








Office and Works: 





F You are using the “COFFEY sys’ TE M”’ you are : with | 

the majority. IF NOT, get in line for 1917 by installing | 
THE SYSTEM that meets the requirements of all commis- 
sions and does not require an experienced bookkeeper. 

A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH SYSTEM 
Write today for samples 

COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CERTIFIED eee 
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Rates for advertising under this 

















heading, 17% cents per line. Mini- — iciiflane , , 
mam chorge, $1.00. Ne mit te American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
number of lines a . pad cddtawetosecwu 20 
= American Electric Co. ... a 
Rebuilt Beuipment. 2 ri Enp Tel & Tel. C rs 
American Tel. & Oe Chiesa 
q “REBUILT” TELEPHONE APPARATUS American Steel & Wire Co. ... 3 
and exchange equipment saves you 30 to Automatic Electric Co 1. 6-7 
50 per cent without sacrificing quality ei) « ene sean 
or efficiency. Reker Be 1 
@ SWITCHBOARDS — Telephones — Ap- prety gate 06: ae 
paratus—Protection Equipment—Cable Benson Co., Alex R : - 15 
—Everything you need wo Pnne installa- rn Rae Oa ck anee 22 
tion and operation of acomplete exchange Bat Gtame eS i 
— Magneto or Centrai Energy — of the Blake Signal & Mfg. Co....... 20 
beet and most reputable manufacturers. Classified Ad : 
assified Advertisements .... 
q Nine years’ successful operation of ~ ee ee 2 
our rebuilt equipment department puts Classified Index ......... 14-15 
it =e the experimental stage. Quality ES EE ere 
and price will make you a permanent py Systen : : 
customer. Better investigate. Coffey ayn © Audit Co.... 22 
Bargain Bulletin No. 18 Free Cook Company, Frank B...... 23 
Address Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. .... 22 
“REBUILT” EQUIPMENT Crouse-taimGs Cos. ccccccccce g 
DEPARTMENT 
Premier Electric Company Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. 3 
1800-1802 Cuyler Ave. Chicago, Ill, Du Pont Powder Co new Gan 
Positions Wanted. Electric Cable Co Paie>.0 6 aun 
Electricity Mag. Corp 18-20-24 
CABLE SPLIGERS Pro eo . 
' 
2 ATTENTION! : ge ee ree 20 
ELEPHONE Company operating 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and vicin- 
ity, now enlarging its permanent Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. .... 2 
Splicing Staff, would be pleased to 
communicate with several capable Indiana Rubber and Insulated 
Splicers who have personality and “s 
ability to qualify for advancement Wire Co. ..ssceceeeeeeecs 15 
as the opportunity offers. When Indiana Steel & Wire Co...... 20 
writing be sure to furnish complete 
information as to yourself 1 yo . — . 
experience. “Ac idress H. Sb. sme Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
i2, care TELEPHONE ENGINEER a! aera ee - . .9-10-11-12 
ANTED—Experienced Switch- Klein & Sons, M athies Terr 22 
pes Assemblers and Switch- 
yoard Cable Men. Apply Strom- eds Northrup Co 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., eS OE £8088 ” 
1050 University Ave . . 
1050, University Ave. Rochester, womeen & Miller .....0...+- 22 
WANTE D—A capable young man Mutual Smelting & Refining 
for Supply Clerk. One who is ESE 2 aA here re 22 


familiar with Telephone Stock and 
I accounting requirements. 


Excellent opportunity. Address National Conduit & Cable Co. 18 
XIX, TererpHone Encineer, Chi- National Fireproofing Co...... 20 
cago. National Pole Co. .......ce0- 22 


ANTED—Young men to learn 

automatic telephone engineer- 
ing. Must be high school graduates 
with some telephone experience or 
graduates of accredite technical 
colleges. Paid while learning. 
Write for particulars to Gen. Supt., 
Automatic Electric Co., Morgan & 


National Telephone Supply Co. 15 
New York Insulated Wire Co.. 22 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


Partridge, T. M., Lumber Co.. 22 


Van Buren Sts., Chicago, Ill. Premier Electric Co. .......+- 22 
ie For Sale. id . 
— ema a oebling’s Sons Co 8) AA. 
F OR SALE—A carload of No. 10 aati Ps ye 4 
B. & S. hard drawn copper . 
reasonable price. Address Yox & Shawmut Clay Mfg. Co. ...... 18 


Jowett, Warroad, Minn. 


OR SALE—One 





— Simplex Wire & Cable Co..... 3 


common _bat- 2 . , 
Standard Underground Cable 


_tery, fifty line Kellogg lam 
guitehoard. . Forty “ ong Ker Ce. £ctianabe anes seen 3 
ogg wall telephones. or further ne = } 
particulars, address, Home __Tele- ser mberg-Carison Tel. Mfg 5 
phone Company, Greenville, Texas. CO, saeeeerenscerecseecsese 4- 
FO NSE TELEPHONE Thomas & Sons Co., R. ....c+- 18 
AND WESTERN UNION TELE- Thompson-Levering .....+++.- 8 
GRAPH EMBLEMS, WATCH 
RITE A Ee JOHNSON? rk. Utilities Publication Committee 24 
PHONE BUILDING, 183 FIFTH ; 18 
STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. Want Ads ......--..++.-++0 
CONSIN. Western Electric Co. ...13-17-19-21 





NORTHERN—WESTERN 
BUTT CEDAR POLES OPEN TANK 


TREATING METHOD 
WE ARE DIRECT PRODUCERS AND CAN SAVE YOU THE JOBBERS’ PROFIT 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
SECURITY BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































Frank B. Conk Cn. 


For twenty years leading manufacturers of telephone protective equipment 








The Cook M-9 Terminal 


Without any doubt the most widely known unpro- 
tected terminal ever manufactured. It is made of two 
duplicate pieces of porcelain carefully mounted to per- 
mit easy wiring and assembling. A high degree of in- 
sulation is assured. 

These porcelains are 
mounted on a strong, gal- 
vanized metal bracket and 
are protected by galvan- 


























ized metal cover. The 
connecting posts are of 
Universal Guy Clamp brass and are hollow so 


In addition to its complete line of protective devices, the cable leads can be in- 
the Frank B. Cook Company carries certain kinds of serted in them and _ sol- 
line material, of which the guy clamp illustrated above dered at the head of the 
is one. These clamps are made of heavy malleable POS | : 
castings, well galvanized. They cost more than plain Notice in the illustration 
clamps but are worth it, because they will stand more how these posts are mount- 
than double the strain. This fact has been proved by ed on a raised boss in the 
seat. porcelain. This seems like 

Notice the teeth, which give a firm secure grip. These 4 small thing, but it is one 
clamps can be used for all sizes of strand from %%” Of those small things that 
to %4”, thus making them universal for general line ‘eally count, for it in- 
service. They can also be secured in 1-bolt, 2-bolt or Sures greater mechanical 
3-bolt sizes. strength and an increased 
degree of insula- 
tion. Posts can- 
not turn when the 
nuts on the out- 
side are tight- 
ened, 

This terminal is 
equipped with 
Cook patent self- 
soldering nozzle 
and consequently 
no pothead is re- 
quired. Terminal is designed to have the core filled 
with compound, thus making the entire device abso- 
lutely weather-proof as well as fire-proof, as no wood 
or other combustible material is used in its construction. 

If you are in the market for an unprotected terminal, 
write for prices on the Cook M-9, 





Use the New 


Cook Floor Terminal with Cabinet Cook Catalog 








This device is designed for use in office buildings for 
the distribution of wires leading from the riser cables as Your 
to the different rooms or offices on each floor of the 
building. It consists of a finely paneled cabinet finished + 
to match the interior of the building, in which is se- Guide to Adequate 
cured a porcelain panel through which hollow binding 
posts are mounted, forming the soldering line terminals + 
for the cable wires. All wiring is concealed and yet Telephone Protection 

every conductor is easily accessible for inspection and 
test. 

Companies having need for floor terminals should 
send cabinet specifications to the Frank B. Cook Com- 
pany and prices will be promptly quoted. 


Frank B. Cook Co. “Chicago, t.s 4. 
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